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PREFACE. 

The sale of six thousand copies of the LUerary 
Sou/oemr for 1825, under disadvantages of 
no ordmary nature, and the flattering testi- 
mony borne to its merits by nearly the whole of 
the periodical press,, whilst they have afforded 
gratifying proofs of the correctness of my an- 
ticipations as to the probable success* of such a 
publication, have also had the effect of stimu-- 
lating my publishers and myself to produce,^ 
in the present volume, a work calculated to 
deserve, if not to secure, a still more extended 
degree of patronage; and to satisfy .any rea- 
sonable expectations to which, the pxecedmg 
number may have given rise. It would, how- 
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ever, be disingenuous in me to lead my readers 
to expect any very material improvement 
hereafter. The literary contents of the fol- 
lowing pagesy both prose and verse, whether 
anonymous or avowed, have (if my own trivial 
contributions, and some two or three articles 
from able, but unknown pens, be excepted), 
been supplied, at my instigation, by a host 
of the most distinguished writers of the age. 
The embellishments, too, have been executed, 
as will be seen, by the most eminent engra- 
vers, from oRioiKAL paintings and drawings 
by the first artists of the day, in a style which, 
as it regards several of them, has certainly 
never been surpassed, if equalled, on the small 
scaleto which they are necessarily restricted. 
The poet, the novelist, the painter, or en- 
graver, may, undoubtedly, be more or less 
successful onoae<x;casion than on another; 
buty on the whole, I can scarcely hope to pre- 
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sent my readers with a more favourable speci- 
men of the LUerary Souvetdr than that which 
I have now the pleasure to lay before them. 

Among the illustrations will be found sub- 
jects, which, upon a minute inspection, will 
fully bear me out in the opinion I have ven- 
tured to express, namely: the celebrated 
pictures by Leslie and Newton, entitled, ** The 
Rivals,'' and ** The Lovers' Quarrel," now 
engraved, for the first time, by W. Finden 
and Rolls ; ** Bolton Abbey," by E. Fin- 
den, after a splendid drawing, by Turner;* 
** Richmond Hill," by Goodall, after a draw- 
ing made by Turner expressly for this work ; 
** The Forsaken," by Heath, after a picture by 
Newton, pwted also expressly for this work ; 

• For the loan of this beautiful drawing I am indebted to the 
Idndnera of Thomas Lister Parlcer, Esq. to whom I gladly avail 
myself of this opportunity of returning my acknowledgments for 
his politeness. 
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Lady Louisa Russell^ by Thomson, after the 
well known statue by Chantrey, in the Gallery 
at. Wobum Abbey,, &c. &c. Sec, 

I need scarcely remind my readers that if, 
instead of such illustrations as these, from ori- 
ginal paintings and drawings, most of which 
have been procured with very great expense, I 
had chosen to introduce inferior plates, perhaps 
pleasing enough to persons possessingno great 

refinement of taste, taken from published 
prints, or obtained from cheap sources, more 
ths^ doubleihe number might have been given, 
at precisely the same cost: And when it is 
remembered that ten engravings, executed in 
the most finished style of the iart,^d upwiaids 
of four hundred pages of closely printed* ori- 

• I would not have the beautiful typography of the pMMut 
volume escape notice altogether. In order that the mechanical 
part of the work should not be unworthy of the matt«r and Ulus- 
trations, it has been printed from an entirely new font of type. 
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ginal Tales, Sketches, and Poems, by about 
forty of the most popular writers of the day, 
are supplied to the public at the cost of twelve 
ahiUingSy I shall readily be believed when I 
a£Girm that many thousand . copies must be 
sold before the proprietors can be even reim^ 
bursed for the expenses of the work. 

With regard to the literary portion of this 
.volume, I would wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that it is what it professes to be, ori- 
ginal. I am led to dwell upon this feature 
of my plan thus particularly, in consequence 
of having observed that more than one of the 
literary friends who have contributed anony- 
mously, to my pages, and of whose names I 
should have been extremely happy to have 
availed myself, had they permitted me . so to 
do, have been publicly announced as the 
"contributors" to a work professing similar 
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objects with the Literary Souvenir ^ not only 
against their consent, but without their having 
furnished a single line for its pages. As 
I perceive the' names of other of my friends 
attached to productions, in the announce- 
ments of the work in question, which have 
already appeared repeatedly in print, it is 
not unfair to infer that they, too, have been 
pressed into the service of the parties in the 
same manner. Of course, a selection might, 
upon such a principle, include ail the poets and 
novelists of the age, not excepting those re- 
cently deceased, for ^' dead men tell no tales/' 

I have already extended these prefatory 
remarks beyond the space I meant to oc- 
cupy when I set out ;* but I should, indeed, 
deserve the imputation of ingratitude if I 
brought them to a conclusion without return- 
ing my very warm acknowledgments to the 
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many distinguished writers who have so obli- 
gingly favoured me with their contributions. 
— I am, as the Editor of this work, scarcely 
more than the stringer together of other 
people's pearls; and having little to boast 
ofy .save the honour of an association, in its 
pages, with some of the brightest stars in 
the hemisphere of modem literature and art, 
it is not surprising that I should desire to 
make the most of my fame. With this honour 
I shall rest perfectly satisfied, leaving the 
praise which a large portion of the contents of 
the following pages can hardly fail of calling 
forth, to those to whom it can alone, by right 
and propriety, belong. 

ALARIC A. WATTS. 
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THE LOVERS' QUARREL. 



A TALB OF THE ENGLISH CHRONICLES. 



Alu, bow light m SMM Huiy nova 

DiMMsiM WtwMB kaarta that Um I 

HMrts kkat Ik* wofM ia ▼■!■ hwl tiM. 

Ami. Mmow b«t ■«• elMcly tiad ; 

That stood tka storm when waTw won ncfh, 

Tet ia a toaay hoar Ml of, 

Liko skip* tkol k*«« goM dOTTB at mo 

Wkea kMTOB WM aU tnaqailUty. 

JToorw. 



I WISH I could describe the young Lady SibyL She was 
rather tall than otherwise, and her head was carried with 
a toss of the prettiest pride I ever saw ; in truth, there was 
a supernatural gprace in her figure by which akfi was in 
duty bound to be more lofty in her demeanour than other 
people. Her eyes were of a pure, dark hazel, and seemed 
to wander from the earth as though they were surprised 
how they happened to drop out of the skies ; and the 
sweet, high and mighty witchery that sported round her 
threatening lips, inspired one with a wonderful disposition' 
to fall down and worship her. It w&s, of course, not to 
be expected that such a strangely gifted lady should be 
quite so easily contented with her cavaliers as those who 
were not gifted at all ; and Sibyl, very properly, allowed 

B 



4 THE lovers' quarrel. 

ringlets, and a higfa-bom eye and forehead, which could 
have lodked almost as proud as Sibyl's. As for his ac- 
complishments, the fine frenchified slashing of his costume, 
and the courageonsmanner in which he assaolted a lady's 
hand, beqwke him a wonder. 

" And so, my gallant cousin," said Sibyl, with a voice 
which was a little oat of breath, and with a feeble efibrt 
to ektricate her fingeis, *' and so yon have broogfat your 
vakmr bai^ to besiege my citadel again." 

" Sweet anoganoe! is it not the day diiee thoosand 
years on whidi we parted; and did I not promise to be 
here at sunset 1" 

" I bdieve yon duealened me diaft yon would. Pny, 
have yon run away from battle to be as good as your 
wwdt" 

" And pny did you always comader it a dueat, or did 
you tell me that this grotto should be your hennitige till 
my return t" 

"And pray, for the third time, do not be inqjuisitive ; 
and trouble yourself to let go my hand, and sit down on 
that seat over the way, and tdl me what you have been 
doing these three days. 

"I wiD, as you desire, take both your hands and the 
other half of your chair, and tell you. as you surmiae, thnt 
I haie been thinking of you till the thought became ex- 
ceedingiy traublesttme; and now oblige me by teUing me 
wMhor you are as proud as cmr since you lost your 
beauty, or w bo h e r you have ever muitwd hnmilily «i 
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drop a tear for the mad blood which I have shed in toiling 
to be worthy such a mighty lady." 

Sibyl laughed, and snatched her hand away from him 
to draw it across her eyes. 

" Dear Sibyl/' he continued, in a gentler tone, " and 
has not that wild heart changed in three long years'! — 
And has not such an age of experience made our boy 
and girl flirtation a folly to be amended 1 And do I find 
you the same,— excepting far more lovely, — ^the same 
perverse being who would not have given her wayward 
prodigal for the most dismally sensible lord of the creation 1 
Often as I have feared, I have had a little comforterwhich 
told me you could not change. See, Sybil, your minia- 
ture, half given, half stolen, at our last parting ; — ^it has 
been my shield in a dozen fights, has healed, with its smile, 
as many wounds; — ^it has asked me if this was a brow 
whereon to register deceit, — ^if these were the lips to speak 
it, — ^if these were the eyes,^ as I live, they are weep- 
ing even now!" 

She did not raise them from her bosom, but answered, 
with a smile of feigned mortification, that she thought it 
veiy impertinent to make such n^inute observations. " I 
too, have had my comforter," she said, drawing the fellow 
miniature from her bosom, and holding it playfully before 
his eyes ; — " it has been my shield against a dozen follies,-— 
it has warned me to benefit by sad experience; — ^it has 
asked me if this was the brow whereon to register any- 
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thing good, — if these were the lips to speak it, — if these 
wete the eyes, — as I liye, they are conceited even now !" 

" But have you indeed kept my pictore so close to your 
heart?" 

" And do yon indeed think that your old rival. Sir Lubin 
of the Golden Dell, would have given me a farthing for it V 

" Did you ever try him V* 

** Oh, Childe Wilful! can you change countenance at 
such a name even now ? No, I did not txy him, and (for 
you are a stranger and must be indulged), I will tell you 
wherefore. I would not have given it to him for his head ; 
nor for as many of them as would have built a tower to 
yonder mocm ; and so now see if you can contrive to be 
jealous of him : — nay, you shall not touch it. Do you 
remember how often, when it pleased you to be moody, 
you threatened to take it from me V* 

" No more of that, swe^t Sybil." 

" And ¥011 you never counterfeit a head-ache, to hide 
your displeasure, when t dance with Sir Dunce, or gallop 
with Sir Gosling r 

" No, never, Sybil." 

" And will you never take leave of me for ever, and 
return five minutes afterwards to see how I bear it?" 

" Never, whilst I live." 

" Why then, I give you leave to ask my father's leave 
to stay a whole week at the hall, for I have a great deal 
to say to you — ^when I can think of it. 
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" I will ask him for younelf, Sibyl.*' 

" Noi no. Sir Childe, yoa will not do any such thing. 
When you went from hence, it was with a college cha- 
racter, which was by no means likely to ingratiate you 
with reasonable people, whatever it may have done with 
other folks ; and you must not talk to my father of the 
treasured Sibyl till you are better acquainted with him. 
Talk of ploughs and politics as much as you please; — 
make it appear that, now the wars are over, there is some 
chance of your turning your sword into a pruning hook, 
and yourself into an accomplished 'squire ; — and then, — 
and then, alas ! for the high-minded Sibyl !" 

It was not long afterwards that Childe Wilful, to the 
great surprise of Sibyl, arrived at the hall, in hot haste, 
from foreign parts ! He had always been a favourite for his 
liveliness, and was, indeed, abnost as much liked as abused. 
Theold lord took him by the hand , with acoroical expression 
of countenance which seemed to enquire how much mis* 
chief he had done; and the old ladies thought him vastly 
improved by travel, and awfully like a great warrior. The 
only persons to whom his presence was not likely to be 
strikingly agreeable, were a few round-shouldered suitors 
of Sibyl, who, in common with countiy 'squires in general, 
were largely gifted with the biasings of fleet horses, and 
tardy wits. Amongst these stood, pie-eminent, Sir Lubin 
of the Golden Dell. He was a tall man, with not a bad 
figure, and really a handsome face ; though the dangerous 
tendency of the first was somewhat marred by peculiar 
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ideas of the Graces, and the latter was perfectly mnoeuous 
from an undue economy of expression. Altogether, Sir 
Lubin was a very fine camel : he was a man of much 
dignity, always preserving a haughty silence when he did 
not exactly know what to say, and very properly despising 
thosd whom he could not hope to out-shine. Thus.it was, 
that the meeting between Sir Lubin and Childe Wilful 
was very similar to that between Ulysses and the ghost of 
Ajax. 

Had this been all the mortification which the Childe 
was doomed to undergo, he might perhaps have contrived 
to bear it with fortitude ; but Sibyl had subjected him to 
the task of obtaining a good character, and his trials were 
insupportable. 

In the fitrst place he had to tell stories of sacked cities 
and distressed virgins, at the tea table, till he became 
popular enough with the maiden aunts to be three parts 
out of his mind ; for Sibyl was all the time compelled to 
endure the homage of her other lovers. It is true that her 
keen wit could no more enter their double-blocked skulls, ^ 
than the point of her needle could- have penetrated the 
Macedonian phalanx ; but then each villain fixed' his eye 
upon her with all the abstracted expression of the bull's 
eye in a. target, and seeqied so abominably happy, that 
the sight was excruciating. Sometimes, too, Sir Lubin 
would muster brains to perceive that he was giving pain, 
and would do his best to encreaseit by whispering in her 
ear, with a confidential smile, some terrible nothing, for 
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which he deserved to be eztenninated ; whilst, to mend 
the matter, the old ladies would remark upon the elegance 
of his manner, and hint that Sibyl was evidently coming to, 
because she seemed too happy to be scornful, and had lost 
all her taste for solitude. They would undoubtedly make 
a very handsome couple; and the Childe was appealed to 
whetHer he did not think that they would have a very fine 
family. 

In the second place, his opinion of ploughs and poli- 
tics, on which love had taught him to discourse but too 
successfully, made him a fixture at the punch-bowl ; while 
Sir Lubin and his tribe prophaned Sibyl's hand in country 
dances, as long as they had breath for a plunge. It, 
moreover, left them ample opportunity to negociate with 
the aunts upon the arrangement of her plans for the next 
day, when he was still condemned to admire some new 
farm, or ride ten miles to rejoice with his host over a won- 
derful prize bullock. Sometimes, too, the old lord would 
apologize for taking him av^y, by observing, that it was 
better to leave Sibyl to her lovers, for it was time that she 
should take up with some one of them, and the presence 
of third parties might abash herl 

In the third place, when he retired to bed to sum up all 
the pleasures of the day, it was never quite clear to him 
that Sibyl did not expose him to niore disquietude than 
was absolutely necessary. It might indeied be proper that , 
her attachment to him should not be too apparent till'he 
was firmly established in grace, seeing that his merit was 
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the only tiung that cpold be put in the scale against the 
finest glebe in the county ; bnt then could she not appear 
sufficiently careless about him without being so unusually 
complaisant to such a set of louts ? — ^If his presence made 
her happy, there was no necessity to give them licence to 
presume to be happy likewise ; and, besides, she might 
surely find wmt moments for revisiting her grotto, instead 
of uniformly turning from his hasty whisper, with — ** it is 
better not." It was not so formerly, and it was very 
reasonable to suppose that her three years' constancy had 
been sustained by some ideal picture of what he might 
turn out, in which she was now disappointed. He could 
not sleep. His restless fancy continually beheld, her 
bright eyes looking tenderness upon the wooden face of 
Sir Lubin. He turned to the other side, and was haunted 
by a legion of young Lubins, whp smiled upon him with 
Sibyl's looks till he ahnost groaned aloud. In the morn- 
ing he came down with a hag-ridden countenance, which 
made people wonder what was the matter with "him, and 
Sibyl asked him, with her lode of inefiable archness, 
whether he was experiencing a letum of his head-adies. 
Time rolled on very d£tagieeably. The Childe grew 
every day paler and more popular : the old ladies gave 
him more advice, and the old lord gave him more wine, 
and Sibyl grew mortified at his mistrust, and Sir Lubin 
grew afraid .of his frown, and one half of the hall could 
not help being sorry, and the other half were obliged to be 
civil. Ajax and Ulysses had stepped into each other's 
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shoes, and Sibyl, to keep the peace, was obliged to accede 
to an interview in her little boudoir. 

It was a fine honey-dropping afternoon. The sweet 
south was munnuring through the lattice amongst the 
strings of the guitar, and the golden fish were sporting till 
they almost flung themselves out of their crystal globe : 
it was just the hour for every thing to be sweet and har- 
monious, — ^but Sibyl was somewhat vexed, and the Childe 
was somewhat angiy. He was much obliged to her for meet- 
ing him, but he feared that he was taking her from more 
agreeable occupations; and he was, moreover, alarmed 
lest her other visitors should want some one to amuse them. 
He merely wished to ask if she had any commands to his 
family, for whom it was time that he should think of set- 
ting out ; and wheQ he had obtained them, he would no 
longer trespass upon her condescension. Sibyl leant her 
cheek upon her hand, and regarded him patiently till he 
had done. 

« My commands/' she gravely said, " are of a confi- 
dential nature, and I cannot speak them if you sit so far 
off." 

As she tendered her little hand, her features broke 
through their mock ceremony into a half smile, and there 
was an enchantment about her which could not be with- 
stood. 

" Sibyl," he exclaimed, " why have you taken such 
pains to torment me V* 
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" And why have you so ill attended to the injunctions 
which I gave you V* 

** III ! — ^Heaven and earth ! Have I not laboured to 
be agreeable till my head is turned topsy-turvy ?" - 

" Oh yes ; and hind side before as well, for it is any 
thing but right. But did I tell you to pursue this laudable 
work with fuming and frovniing, and doubting and des- 
peration, till I was in an agony lest you should die of 
your exertions, and leave me to wear the willow V* 

The cavalier stated his provocation with much elo- 
quence. 

" Dear Sibyl/' he continued, *'I have passed a sufficient 
ordeal. If I really possess your love, let me declare mine 
at once, and send these barbarians about their business." 

" Or rather be sent about your own, if you have any ; 
for you cannot suppose that the specimen which you have 
given of your patient disposition, is likely to have told very 
much in your favour." 

" Then why not teach them the presumption of their 
hopes, and tell them that you despise them V* 

" Because they axe my father's friends, and because, 
whatever their hopes may be, they will probably wait for 
encouragement before they afford me an opportunity of 
giving my opinion thereupon." 

" But has there been any necessity to give them so 
much more of your time, — so many more of your smiles, 
than you have bestowed upon me 1" 
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" And is it you who ask me this question ? — Oh ! — ^is 
it possible to mete out attentions to those we love with the 
same indifference which we use towards the rest of the 
world 1 — Would nothing do you think, — no tell-tale coun- 
tenance, — ^no treacherous accent betray the secret which 
it is our. interest to maintain ? Unkind, to make poor 
SibyFs pride confess so much !^ 

The cavalier did not know whether he ought to feel 
quite convinced. He coimted the rings upon the fingers, 
which were still locked in his own, three times over. 

" Sibyl," he at last said, " I cannot bear them to triumph 
over me even in their own bright fancies. If you are sin- 
cere with me, let us anticipate the slow events of time, — 
let us seek happiness by the. readiest means, — and, trust 
me, if it is difficult to obtain consent to our wishes, you 
are too dear to despair of pardon for having acted with- 
out it." 

" And you would have me fly with you V* Sibyl shrank 
from the idea ; — ^her pride was no longer assumed in sport. 
" You do well," she resumed, " to reproach me with the 
duplicity which I have practised. It is but just to suppose 
that she who has gone so far, would not scruple to make 
the love which has been lavished upon her the induce- 
ment for her disobedience; that the pride which has 
yielded so much, would be content to be pursued as a 
fugitive, and to return as a penitent." 
Then, Sibyl, you do not love me V 



((' 
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'* I am not used to make assnramies of that kind, any 
more than I am inclined to snbmit to the charge of deceit.'^ 

" Methinks, Lady Sibyl/* he replied, with somewhat of 
bitterness, "you very easily take ofienoe to-night* It 
certainly is better to be free from one engagement before 
we enter upon another." 

Sibyl's heart beat high, but she did not speak. 

" It is possible that you may have mistaken your reasons 
for enjoining me to silence ; for it is, no doubt, advisable 
that your more eligible friends should have the opportunity 
of speaking firat." 

Sibyl's heart beat higher, and the tears sprang to her 
eyes, but her head was turned away. 

« We have staid too long," she said, with an efibrt at 
composure. 

" I thank you, Lady Sibyl," he replied, rising haugh> 
tily to depart, ** for allowing me to come to a right under- 
standing. And now — " 

Her anger never had been more than a flash, — she could 
hardly believe him serious, and if he was he would soon 
repent. 

" And now," she interrupted him, reli^psing into her 
loveliest look of raillery, " Childe Wilful would be glad 
of his picture again 1" 

" You certainly will oblige me by restoring it." 

" Why do you not ask Sir Lubin for it V 

" Lady Sibyl, I am serious ; and I must beg to remark 
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that it can be but an unworthy satisfaction to retain it for 
a boast to your new lovers." 

" I do not see that there is anything to boast of in it. 
The face is not a particularly handsome one, and as for him 
for whom it is meant, he has never made a figure in any 
histoiy excepting his own letters. Here is one in my 
dressing case, — ^I pray you stand still now while I read 
over the wonderous exploits which you performed in your 
last battle, for I think you must have looked just as you 
do now." 

There is no saying whether his resolution would have 
been firm enough to persist in his dire demand, had not 
the Lady Sibyl's attendant at that moment entered with 
Sir Lubiu's compliments, and it was past the hour when 
she had engaged to ride with him. Childe Wilful's heart 
was armed with a thicker coat of mail than ever, and his 
lips writhed into a bitter smile. 

" Do not let me detain you, Lady Sibyl," he said, 
*' perhaps your gentlewoman will be good enough to find 
me the jncture amongst your cast-ofF ornaments." 

This was rather too much, to be exposed in her weakest 
point to the impertinent surprise of her servant. 

" Nay — nay," she repUed in confusion, " have done 
for the present; — ^if you ask me for it to-morrow I will 
return it." 

" I shall not be here to-morrow, and it is hardly 
compatible with Lady Sibyl's pride to retain presents 
which the donor would resume." 
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Her answer was a little indignant, — his rejoinder was 
a little more provoking, — the maid began to laugh in her 
sleeve, — and Sibyl felt herself humiliated. It is but a short 
step, in mighty spirits, from humiliation to discord ; and 
Sibyl soon called in the whole force of her dignity, and 
conjured up a smile of as much asperity as the Childe's. 

" No !" she exclaimed, " it is not amongst my cast-off 
ornaments. I mistoook it for the similitude of true affec- 
tion, of generosity and manliness, and have worn it where 
those qualities deserved to be treasured up." 

The picture was produced from its pretty hiding place, 
and carelessly tendered to him. 

. " You will, perhaps, remember," she continued, " that 
there was a fellow to this picture, and that the original of 
it has as little inclination as other people to be made a 
boast of." 

" Undoubtedly, Lady Sibyl, — ^it was my intention to 
make you perfectly easy on that point." 

The little jewel was removed coldly from his breast, and 
seemed to reproach him as it parted, for it had the same 
mournful smile with, which Sibyl sat for it when he was 
preparing for the wars. He gave it to her, and received his 
own in rotum. It was yet warm from its sweet depository, 
and the touch of it thrilled to his soul ; — but he was deter- 
mined for once to act with consistency. As he closed the 
door he distinguished a faint sob, and a feeling of self- 
reproach seemed fast coming over him; but then his 
honour ! Was he to endure the possibility of a possibility 
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of beii^ tiiiimphed over by such an eternal blockhead as 
Sir Lnbin of die Golden Dell ? 

SSbjl made her appearance in the drawing-room, soon 
after him, in her riding dress. Her manno' was cold and 
distant, and she ^eard him feign business at home without 
condescending to notice it, only there was a fever upon 
her dieek which spoke an unwonted tumult <^ feeling^ 
Her hoise was at the door, and Sir Lubin was ready to 
escort her down. As she tMk leave of her cousin they 
were both haughty, and both their hands trembled. In 
a minute she was seen winding through the old avenue: 
Sir Lulnn, who was observed poking his head from his 
shoulders with all the grace of a goose in a basket, was 
evidently saying tender things, and, altogether, looked 
cruelly like a dangerous rival. The Childe drew his breath 
through his teeth as though they had been set on edge, 
and moved from the window like a spirit turned out of 
Paradise. 

Sir Lubin did not find his ride very satisfactory. He 
<yscovered that it was a fine evening ; — made a clever 
simile about Lady Sj^'s cheek and a poppy, — and another 
about her cruelty and a bramble ; but they had little or no 
efi^Bct, She answered " no" when she oi^ht to have said 
" yes," looked bewildered when he asked her opinion, 
and, in fact, as he poetically ezjHessed it, was extracting 
honey from the flowers of her own imagination. 

" Will he indeed have the heart to leave me thus Y* said 
Sibyl to herself. " Unkind — ^ungrateful — ^to take my little 
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treasure from me, — ^tfae sole companion of my bosom, — 
the witness of all the tears I have shed for him, — the com- 
forter of all my doubts of his fidelity ; — ^it is gone for ever, 
— ^I never can stoop to receive it back, — ^I never will for- 
give him, — ^no, never, — ^that is, if he be really gone." 

And really, when she returned, he toas gmie. Sibyl, 
however, would not persuade herself that it was not his 
intention to return ; and every night had to take her pride 
to task for having looked out upon the road all the day. 
Perhaps he would write ; and she stole away, as heretofore, 
alone, to meet the tardy pott a mile off. There were let- 
ters for my lord, — ^for Sir Lubin, — for the Lady Jemima. 

" No — ^no! — ^I want not them. For the Lady Sibyl — 
what for the Lady Sibyl?" 

The letters wire turned over and over, and stUl the 
same deadening sound fell like a knell upon her heart — 
" Nothing for the Lady Sibyl." 

She returned unwillingly to her company, and retired, 
at the first opportunity, to wonder if her cousin was really 
ia earnest, — ^if he had really deserted her, and whether 
she had ever given him cause so to do. Her piide would 
seldom suffer her to weep, and the tears seemed swelling 
at her heart till each throb was a throb of pain. Sometimes 
she would bewilder herself with suggesting other reasons 
than want of inclination for his absence, and for his silence. 
Might he not wish to return, and be prevented by his 
family, who had not seen him for so long, and would 
naturally be importunate 1 IVCght he not be fearful of 
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writing) lest his letter should fall into hands for which it 
was not intended, and betray the secret which she had 
desired him to keep 1 It surely might be her own over- 
weening caution that was afflicting her, and he might be 
as impatient as herself. He^ imagination would begin to 
occupy itself in ideal scenes, till she forgot those which 
had really occurred, and her hand would rise fondly to 
her bosom to draw forth the semblance of her suffering 
cavalier. Alas ! it was then that poor Sibyl's deceptive 
dreams were dispersed. The picture was gone, — ^was 
even now, perhaps, the bosom companion of another, 
who pitied her with smiles, and gaily upbraided him for 
his falsehood. Then again would the flush of shame 
rush over her cheek, her maiden indignation determine to 
forget him, and her wildered wits busy themselves upon 
plans of teaching him that she had done so. 

In the mean time Sir Lubin began to congratulate him- 
self that he had made an impression. Sibyl had lost the 
spirit to repel his advances as she had done before, and 
the little which she afforded him of her company, was 
clearly a pretty stratagem to bring him to an explanation. 
He had a great mind to be cruel in his turn, and lead her 
heart the dance, as he expressed it, which she had led 
his,— but then she was ver/pale, and might have a fit of 
illness. On the evening when he had resolved to make 
her happy, Sibyl indeed received a letter, but it was from 
her lover's sister. It was full of the gay rattle which 
usually characterizes tite correspondence of hearts which 

c2 
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have never known sorrow; but it was other news that 
Sibyl looked for. She toiled through lively descriptions 
of f&tes, and finery, and flirtations, scarcely knowing what 
she read, till, at last, her eyes glanced upon the name she 
sought. She stopped to breathe ere she proceeded, and 

then, Childe Wilful was gone to , and was paying 

violent attentions to the Lady Blanche. 

She tore the letter calmly into little strips ; — her lips 
were compressed with beautiful, but stem and desperate 
determination. That night Sir Lubin made his proposals, 
and, in the delirium of fancied vengeance, Sibyl answered 
— she knew not what. 

It was not long after that the Childe was returning 
sadly home from the Lady Blanche. She was very beau- 
tiful, — ^but, oh, she had not the speaking glance of Sibyl. 
She was lofty-and high-minded ; but it was not the sweet 
pride that fascinated whilst it awed, — it was the aspiring 
woman, and not the plajrful and condescending seraph. 
She was accomplished; but they were the accomplish- 
ments approved by the understanding rather than the 
heart, — ^the methodical work of education, and stored up 
for display. But Sibyl was accomplished by Heaven ; 
her gifts were like the summer breezes which sported 
about him, — wild, exquisite, and mysterious, — which 
were the same, whether wasted on the desert, or wafting 
delight to the multitude. She was a lovely line of poetry 
in a world of prose, — she was a blossom dropped from 
Paradise to shame all the flowers of the earth. Oh, but 
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Sibyl was false ! and oh, again, it was just possible that 
he might be mistaken. He was sadly bewildered, had 
another bad head-ache, and was strongly of opinion that 
it was not the way to forget Sibyl to put her in competi- 
tion with other people. He hardly liked to confess it to 
himself, but he was *not quite sure that,' if he had any 
excuse which would not compromise his dignily, he 
would not turn his horse's head towards the hall, and 
suffer the fiends which were tormenting him to drive him 
at their own pace. 

It happened that such excuse was not far distant. He 
had no sooner alighted at home than he was presented 
with a hasty note, which had been some days awaiting 
him, from Sibyl's father, inviting him, — ^a film came over 
his eyes, and the pulsation of his heart was paralysed,-^ 
inviting him to what he knew would give him great plea- 
sure, to Sibyl's wedding! Should he send an excuse, 
and stay at home, and prove that he did not care about 
it ; or should he plunge headlong into their revelry, and 
spare neither age nor sex of the whole party ? No matter, 
he would consider of it on his way. He gave his steed 
the spur as though the good animal had been Sir Lubin 
himself, and set out to cool his blood, and shake his wits 
into their places, by a moonlight gallop of a hundred 
miles. 

The morning was far advanced when he came within 
sight of the hall. He was almost exhausted ; and the 
preparations for festivity, upon the fine slope of the chase, 
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came over his soul with sickness and dismay. The high 
blood of his poor animal was barely sufficient to answer the 
feeble urging of its rider ; and the slow stride, which was 
accompanied by a deeper and a deeper sob^ seemed fast 
flagging to a stand still. The Childe felt that he was too late. 
He enquired of a troop of merry-makers round a roasting 
ox, and found that the wedding cavalcade had set off for 
the church. He looked down upon the hilt of his sword, 
— ^he was still in time' for vengeance, — still in time to cut 
short the bridegroom's triumph, — ^to disappoint the antici- 
pations of Spirits of fiiry ! were there none to inspire 

a few minutes vigour into his fainting steed. The steed 
toiled on as though he had possessed the burning heart of 
his master ; — ^troops of peasant girls, dressed fantastically, 
and waving garlands on either side of the road, soon told 
him that he was near the scene of the sacrifice. They 
had received a sheep-faced duck from the head of the 
blushing Sir Lubin, — a sprawling wave of his long arm, 
thrust, in all the pride of silver and satin, from the win- 
dow of his coach and six. They had beheld the fevered 
and bewildered loveliness of the lady Sibyl, looking, 
amongst her bride's-maids, intense as a planet amidst its 
satellites, and they were all in extacies, which, if possible, 
increased his agony. Another lash, another bound, and 
he turned the comer whicjji brought him full upon the 
old elm-embowered church, surrounded by the main body 
of the May-day multitude, and a string of coaches which 
displayed all the arms in the county. He sprang from 
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his horse, and dashed through them like a meteor. The 
party were still standing before the altar ; and he stag- 
gered and restrained his steps to hear how hi the cere- 
mony had proceeded. There was a dead silence, and all 
eyes were ^ed upon Sibyl, who trembled, as it seemed, 
too much to articulate. 

" More water," said some one in a low voice ; " she is 
going to faint again." 

Water was handed to her, and the clergyman repeated — 
** Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded husband 1" 

Sibyl said nothing, but gasped audibly ; her father looked 
more troubled, and Sir Lubin opened his mouth wider and 
wider. 

The question was repeated, but still Sibyl spoke not. 

It was pronounced a third time, — Sibyl shook more 
violently, and uttered an hysteric scream. 

** Oh, merciful heaven !" she exclaimed, *'it is impos- 
sible ! — I cannot ! — I cannoti" 

Her astonished lover sprang forward, and received her 
fainting form in his arms. A glance at each other's 
countenance was sufficient to explain all their suffer- 
ings, — ^to dissipate all their resentment. Concealment 
was now out of the question, and their words broke forth 
at the same instant. 

" Oh, faithless! how could you drive me to this dreadful 
extremity?" 

" Sweet Sibyl, forgive — ^forgive me ! I will atone for 
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it by such penitence, such devotion, as the world never 



saw." 



" By Jove \" exclaimed the bridegroom, ** but I do not 
Ukethis!" 

. "By my word!" added the lady Jemima, "but here 
is a new lover!" 

" By mine honour !" responded the lady Bridget, " but 
he is an old one!" 

"By my word and honour too," continued the lady 
something else, "I suspected it long ago !" 

" And by my grey beard," concluded the old lord, " I 
wish I had done so too ! — ^Look you, Su* Lubin, Sibyl is 
my only child, and must be made happy her own way. 
I really thought she had been pining and dying for you, 
but since it appears I was mistaken, why e'en let us make 
the best of it. You can be bride's-man still, though you 
cannot be bridegroom, and who knows but in our revels 
to-night, you may find a lady less liable to change her 
mindl" 

Sir Lubin did not understand this mode of proceeding, 
and would have -come to high words but for the peculi&r 
expression of Childe Wilfiil's eye, which kept them bub- 
bling in his throat. He could by no means decide upon 
what to say. He gave two or three pretty considerable 
hems, but he cleared the road in vain, for nothing was 
coming ; and so, at last, he made up his mind to treat 
the matter with silent contempt. He bowed to the com- 
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pany with a haughty dive, kicked )iis long sword, as he 
turned, between his legs, and strode, or rather rode, out 
of the church as fast as his dignity would permit. The 
crowd on the outside, not being aware of what had passed 
within, and taking it for granted that it was all right that 
the bridegroom, on such great occasions, should go home 
alone, wished him joy very heartily and clamourously, 
and t]ie six horses went off at a long trot, which was quite 
grand. 

Sibyl and her cavalier looked breathlessly for what was 
to come next. 

** The wedding feast must not be lost," said the old 
lord ; " will nobody be married V* 

Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and in the room of 
Sir Lubin, was handed the Cavalier Wilful. 

" Wilt thou take thu man for thy wedded husband V 
demanded the priest. 

Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but her faintings did 
not return ; and if her voice was low when she spoke the 
words " I will," it was distinct and musical as the clearest 
note of the nightingale. 



THE LUCK OF EDEN-HALL. 

BY J. H. WIFFEN, ESQ. 



It is eamatly balisved in Seotlaad, and ob tbo Bordan, that he who hu eonnga to 
rush upon a hiij festiTal, and natah away the drinUng-eupt ahall iad it pioTO to him 
a eorauoopia of good fitrtun, if he can bear it in aafcty aeroM a nmning ttreain. A 
goblet i* (till oareftiUj pio e e r red in Bdea-hall, Cumberland, which ia rappoeed to hare 
been aeiied, at tnoh a banquet, by one of the ancient flunily of MugraTO. The fiJfy train 
vanlehed, crying alovd, 

" If that glaw either brank or Ml, 

Farewell the hick of Bden-hall!" 



Proa this prapheey the goblot took the name it bean — the Lmek </ BiM-hatt. 

MUutrtbf tf tkt SeottUk B^rdtr. 



On £deii*8 wild, romantic boweis 
The summer moonbeams sweetly fall, 

And tint with yellow light the towers. 
The stately towers of Eden-hall. 

There, lonely in the deepening night, 

A lady at her lattice sits. 
And trims her taper's wavering light. 

And tunes her idle lute by fits. 

But little can her idle lute 
Beguile the weary moments now; 

And little seems the lay to suit 
Her wistful eye, and anxious brow : 
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For, as the chord her finger sweeps, 

Ofttimes she checks her simple song. 
To chide the froward chance that keeps 

Lord Musgrave from her arms so long : 

And listens, as the wind sweeps by. 

His steed's familiar step to hear : — 
Peace, beating heart ! 'twas but the cry 

And foot-fall of the distant deer. 

In, lady, to thy bower ! fast weep 
The chill dews on thy cheek so pale ', 

Thy cherished hero lies asleep, 
Asleep in distant Russendale! 

The noon was sultry, long the chace. 
And when the wild stag stood at bay, 

BuRBSK reflected from its face 
The purple lights of dying day. 

Through many a dale must Musgrave hie, 

Up many a hill his courser strain. 
Ere he behold, with gladsome eye. 

His verdant bowers, and haUs again : 

But twilight deepens, — o'er the wolds 

The yellow moonbeam rising plays. 
And now the haunted forest holds 

The wanderer in its bosky maze. 
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No ready vassal rides in sight ; 

He blows his bugle, but the call 
Roused echo mocks ; farewell, to-night, 

The homefelt joys of £den-hall ! 

His steed he to an alder ties. 

His limbs he on the green-sward flings, 
And, tired and languid, to his eyes 

Woos sorceress slumber's balmy wings. 

A prayer, a sigh, in murmurs faint. 
Pie whispers to the passing air ; — 

The Ave to his patron saint. 
The sigh was to his lady fair. 

Twas well that in that Elfin wood 
He breathed the supplicating charm, 

Which binds the Guardians of the good 
To shield from all unearthly harm : 

Scarce had the night's pale lady stayed 
Her chariot o'er the' accustomed oak. 

Than murmurs in the mystic shade 
The slumberer from his trance awoke. 

Stiff stood his courser's mane with dread. 
His crouching greyhound whined with fear 

And quaked the wild fern 'round his head. 
As though some passing ghost were near. 
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Yet calmly shone the moonshine pale 
On glade and hillock, flower and tree, 

And sweet the gurgling nightingale 
Poured forth her music wild and free. 

Sudden her notes fall hushed ; and near 
Flutes breathe, horns warble, bridles ring, 

And, in gay cavalcade, appear 
The Fairies round their Fairy king. 

Twelve hundred Elfin knights and more 
Were there, in silk and steel arrayed ; 

And each a ruby helmet wore, 
And each a diamond lance displayed. 

And pursuivants with wands of gold. 
And minstrels scarfed and laurelled fair, 

Heralds with blazoned flags unrolled. 
And trumpet-tuning dwarfs were there. 

Behind, twelve hundred ladies coy, 
On milk-white steeds, brought up their queen, 

Their kerchiefs of the crimson soy. 
Their kirtles all of Lincoln green. 

Some wore, in fanciful costume, 

A sapphire or a topaz crown ; 
And some a hem's or peacock's plume. 

Which their own tercel-gents struck down. 
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And some wore masks, and some wore hoods. 
Some turbans rich, some ouches rare ; 

And some sweet woodbine from the woods. 
To bind their undulating hair. 

With all gay tints the darksome shade 
Grew florid as they passed along, 

And not a sound their bridles made 
But tuned itself to Elfin song. 

Their steeds they quit, — ^the knights advance. 

And in quaint order, one by one. 
Each leads his lady forth to dance, — 

The timbrels sound — ^the charm 's begun. 

Where'er they trip, where'er they tread, 

A daisy or a bluebell springs. 
And not a dew-drop shines overhead. 

But falls within their charmed rings. 

" The dance lead up, the dance lead down. 
The dance lead round our favourite tree ; 

If now one lady wears a frown, 
A false and irowaid shrew is she ! 

" There 's not a smile we Fays let fall 
But swells the tide of human bliss ; ' « 

And if good luck attends our call, '% 

'Tis due on such sweet night as this : 
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" The dance lead up, the dance lead down, 
The dance lead round our favourite tree ; 

If now even Oberon wears a. frown, 
A false and froward churl is he !" 

Thus sing the Fays ; — Lord Musgrave hears 
Their shrill sweet song, and eager eyes 

The radiant show, despite the fears 
That to his bounding bosom rise. 

But soft! the minstrelsy declines ; 

The morrice ceases, sound the shaums ; 
And quick, whilst many a taper shines. 

The heralds rank their airy swarms. 

Titania waves her ciystal wand,< — 
And underneath the greenwood bower, 

Tables, and urns, and goblets stand, 
MethegUn, nectar, fruit, and flower. 

" To banquet, ho !" the seneschals 
Bid the brisk tribes, that, thick as bees 

At sound of cjrmbals, to their calls 
Consort beneath the leafy trees : 

Titania by her king, each knight 

Beside his ladye love ; the page 
Behind his scutcheoned lord, — ^a bright 

Equipment on a brilliflnt stage. 
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The monarch sits; — all helms are doffed, 
Plumei, flcarft, and mantles cast aside, 

And, to the sound of music soft, 
They ply their cups with mickle pride. 

Or sparkling mead, or spangling d6w. 

Or livelier hippocras they sip ; 
And strawberries red, and mulberries blue, 

Refresh each elfs luxurious lip. 

With "nod, and beck, and wreathed smile," 
They heap their jewelled patines high ; 

Nor want there mirthful airs the while 
To crown the festive revelry. 

A minstrel dwarf, in silk arrayed. 
Lay on a mossy bank, o'er which 

The wild thyme wove its fragrant braid, 
The violet spread its perfume rich ; 

And whilst a page at Oberon's knee 
Presented high the wassail-cup. 

This lay the little bard with glee 
From harp of ivory offered up : 

" Health to our Sovereign ; fill, brave boy. 
Yon glorious goblet to the brim ! 

There *s joy — in every drop there 's joy 
That laughs within its charmed rim ! 
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" *lVas wrought within a wizard's mould, 
AVhen signs and spells had happiest power ;< — 

Health to our king by wood and wold ! 
Health to our queen in hall and bower ! ' 

They rise — ^the myriads rise, and shrill 
The wild wood echoes to their brawl,-^ 

" Health to our king by wold and rill ! 
Health to our queen in bower and hall !" 

A sudden thought fires Musgrave's brain, — 
So help him all the Powers of Light, — 

He rushes to the festal train. 
And snatches up that goblet bright ! 

With three brave bounds the lawn he crossed, 

The fourth it seats him on his steed ; 
** Now, Luath ! or thy lord is lost — 

Stretch to the stream with lightning speed !" 

Tis uproar all around, behind, — 

Leaps to his selle each screaming Fay ; 
" The charmed cup is fairly tined. 

Stretch to the strife,— :«way ! away !" 

• 

As in a whirlwind forth they swept. 
The green turf trembling as they passed ; 

But, forward still good Musgrave kept. 
The shallow stream approaching fast. 
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A thousand quivers round him rained 
Their shafts or ere he reached the shore ; ^ 

But when the farther bank was gained. 
This song the passing whirlwind bore : 

" Joy to thy banner, bold Sir Knight ; 

But if yon goblet break or fall. 
Farewell thy vantage in the fight. 

Farewell the luck of Eden-hall !" 

The forest cleared, he winds his horn — 
Rock, wood, and wave return the din ; 

And soon, as though by Echo borne, 
His gallant squires come pricking in. — 

'Tis dusk of day ; — in Eden towers 
A mother o'er her infant bends, 

And lists, amid the whispering bowers, 
The sound that from the stream ascends. 

It comes in murmurs up the stairs, 
A low, a sweet, a mellow voice, 

And charms away the lady's cares, 
And bids the mother's heart rejoice. 

** Sleep sweetly, babe !" 'twas heard to say, 
" But if the goblet break or fall. 

Farewell thy vantage in the fray. 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall !"-*- 
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Though years on years have taken flight, 
Good-fortune 's still the Musgrave's thrall ; 

Hail to his vantage in the fight ! 
All hail the Luck op Eden- hall ! 



TO AN ANGLER. 

Go take thine angle, and with practiced line, 

Light as the gossamer, the current sweep ; 

And if thou failest in the calm still deep. 
In the rough eddy may a prize be thine. 
Say, thou 'rt unlucky where the sun-beams shine, 

Beneath the shadow, where the waters creep. 

Perchance the monarch of the brook shall leap, 
For fate is ever better than design. 
Still persevere : the giddiest breeze that blows. 

For thee may blow, with fame and fortune rife ; 
Be prosperous ; — and what reck if it arose 

Out of some pebble with the stream at strife ; 
Or that the light wind dallied with the boughs 1 

Thou art successful : such is human life. 

T. D. 
d2 



THE WRECK. 

BY MRS. HBMANS. 



H«r nib an dnggM in the briaa, 

Tka gUddraad bto tha iklM ; 
And h«r panBoa, that kiaaad tha flur naaaahiM, 

DvwB Buy « faUua liaa. 

WUtom 



I. 

All night the booming minute-gun 

Had pealed along the deep. 
And mournfully the rising sun 

Looked o'er the tide^wom steep. 
A baik, from India's coral strand, 

Befoce the rushing blast, 
Had vailed her topsails to the sand. 

And bowed her noble masU ' 

II. 
The queenly ship ! — brave hearts had striven. 

And true ones died with her ! 
We saw her mighty cable riven, 

Like floating gossamer ! 
We saw her proud flag struck that morn, 

A star once o'er the seas, 
Her helm beat down, her deck uptorn, — 

And sadder things than these ! 
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111. 

We saw her treasures cast away } 

The rocks with pearl were sown ; 
And, strangely sad, the ruby's ray 

Flashed out o'er fretted stone ; 
And gold was strewn the wet sands o'er. 

Like ashes by a breeze. 
And gorgeous robes, — ^butoh! that shore 

Had sadder sights than these ! 

IV. 
We saw the strong man, still and low, 
crushed reed thrown aside ! 
* Yet, by that rigid lip and brow, 

Not without strife he died ! 
And near him on the sea-weed lay. 

Till then we had not wept. 
But well our gushing hearts might say. 
That there a mother slept ; 

V. 

For her pale arms a babe had pressed * 

With such a wreathing grasp. 
Billows had dashed o'er that fond breast, ' 

Yet not undone the clasp ! 

• This circumstance is related of Mrs. Cargill, an actress of 
some celebrity, who was shipwrecked on the rocks of Scjlly, when 
returning from India. 
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Her very tresses had been flung 
To wrap the fair child's form. 

Where still their wet, long streamers clung. 
All tangled by the storm. 

VI. 

And beautiful, 'midst that wild scene. 

Gleamed up the boy's dead face. 
Like Slumber's, trustingly serene. 

In melancholy grace. 
Deep in her bosom lay his head. 

With half-shut violet eye ; — 
He had known little of her dread, 

Nought of her agony ! 

VII. 

Oh, human love ! whose yearning heart 

Through all things vainly true. 
So stamps upon thy mortal part. 

Its passionate adieu ! 
Surely thou hast another lot, 

There is some home for thee. 
Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 

The moaning of the sea ! 



>*♦ 
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RICHMOND-HILL. 

BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 



SwMt ••«■• for CUldliood'i openiag Uoom, 

For iportiTe Youth to (tray ia, 
Por M aBkood to oajoy Ua ttnagth, 

Aa4 Age to wmt kway la I 

Wonfviwi^A • 



I. 

Let poets rave of Arno's stream. 

And painters of the winding Rhine ; 
I will not ask a loTelier dream, 

A sweeter scene, fair Thames, than thine ;^- 
As, 'neath a summer sun's decline^ 

Thou " wanderest at thine own sweet will," 
Reflecting from thy face divine 

The flower-wreathed brow of Richmond-Hill ! 

II. 
And, what, though many hold thee cheap, 

Because thy charms are all our own ; 
And cold to thee, their praises keep 

For foreign bowers, and skies alone ', — 
And some will scarcely deign to own 

The beauties all may share at will ; 
I Ul bend before thy woodland throne. 

And hymn thy praise, sweet Richmond-Hill ! 
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III. 
I Ve roved o'er many a sunny land ; 

'Mid many a smiling, peaceful scene ; 
Where nature iqpreads, with, lavish hand. 

Her fairest flowers and softest green ; — 
But wheresoever my steps have been 

One vision hath pursued me still ; 
And, as thy gliding wave serene, 

My thoughts were full of Richmono-Hill. 

IV. 

And, what the fool of fashion spurns. 

But makes thee dearer seem to me : 
Then, whilst his sickly fancy turns 

To foreign climes, I Ml worship thee ? 
The more, that thou to all art fiee ; 

That hearts unnumbered sweetly thrill. 
When by-gone hours of blameless glee. 

Come blent with thoughts of Richmond-Hill. 

V. 

The school-boy seeks thy glowing crest, 

And launches thence his soaring kite, 
In all the motley colours drest 

His fiancy deems of fair and bright ; 
And, — ^like his heart as gay and light. 

As wild, perverse, and volatile, — 
The fluttering plaything wings its flight. 

In curvets wild, o'er Richmond-Hill. 
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VI. 
And, evermore in after-years 

When Childhood's sports have passed away ; 
Wl^en graver toys the heart endears ; 

Through other scenes the footsteps stray ; — 
Thy spell preserving still its sway, — 

What honied dreams the soul will fill 
Of many a summer's holiday 

Thus whiled away on Richmond-Hzll. 

VII. 

. Young lovers, too, oft haunt the shades 

That gird thy verdant diadem ; 
There linger till the day-beam fades, 

And evening's soft and dewy gem. 
The star of love, hath ris'n for them : 

Then, 'mid the silent, rapturous thrill. 
The gush of hearts 'twere vain to stem,' 

How bri^t a heaven is Richmond-Hill ! 

VIII. 

And when the ardent hopes of youth . 

A tone of bliss subdued acquire. 
And the wild heart has ** gained in truth 

Far more than it has lost in fire ;" 
The ** happy pair" will here retire 

On memories bright to brood at will. 
To muse on themes that ne'er can tire, — 

Their " courting-days" on Richmond-Hill. 
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IX. 
And even when age bath stiewn the brow 

With many a trace of time and care. 
When all around is bright as now, . 

- The world- worn man may here repair. 
And gaze on Childhood's frolics foir, 

Its artless mirth and sports, until 
He lives again o'er joys that were, — 

O'er boyish days on Richmond-Hill. 

X. 

Eden of many hearts ! gay haunt 

Of Youth— Age— Wealth and Poverty ! 
How doth the prisoned bosom pant 

For one sweet day, from drudgeiy free. 
To dedicate to bliss and thee ! 

Oh ! if 'tis brightest fame, to mi 
Unnumbered hearts with ecstasy ; 

8uch fame is thine, sweet Richmond-Hill. 

XI. 

But lo ! the sun is sinking fast. 

Emblem how meet of man's decline. 
When, life's obstructing shadows past, 

His evening hour grows bright as thine ! 
And one nuld gleam — Faith's glorious sign — 

Like yon bright bark that seems so still. 
Glides on the soul in light divine. 

And leads it far from RicHMOND-HttL} 



CHILDE HAROLD'S LAST PILGRIMAGE. 



BY THE REV. W. LISLE BOWLES. 



I. 

So ends Childe Harold his last Pilgrimage ! — ' 
Above the Malian surge he stood, and cried 
" Liberty!" and the shores, from age to age 
Renowned, and Sparta's woods and rocks, replied 
" Liberty!" But a Spectre, at his side. 
Stood mocking ; — and its dart uplifting high 
Smote him: — ^he sank to earth in life's fair pride: 
Sparta! thy rocks echoed another cry. 
And old Ihssus sighed — " Die, generous exile, die!" 

II. 

I will not ask sad Pity to deplore 
His wayward errors, who thus early died : 
Still less, Childe Harold, now thou art no more. 
Will I say aught of genius misapplied ; 
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Of the past shadows of thy spleen or pride :— * 
But I will bid the' Arcadian cypress wave. 
Pluck the green laurel from Peneus' side, 
And pray thy spirit may such quiet have. 
That not one thought unkind be murmured o'er thy grave. 

III. 

So ends Childe Harold his last Pilgrimage! — 
• Ends in that r^on — ^in that land Yenowned, 
Whose mighty genius lives in Glory's page. 
And on the Muses' consecrated ground, — 
His pale cheek fading where his brows were bound 
With their unfading wreath! I will not call 
The nymphs from Pindus' puiy shades profound. 
But strew some flowers upon thy sable pall. 
And follow to the grave a Briton's funeral. 



IV. 

Slow move the plumed hearse, the mourning train, 
I mark the long procession with a sigh, 
Silently passing to that village fane 
Where, Harold, thy fore-fathers mouldering lie; — 
Where sleeps that mother, who with tearful eye 
Pondering the fortunes of thy onward road. 
Hung o'er the slumbers of thine infancy ; 
Who here, released from every. human bad. 
Receives her long-lost child to the same calm abode. 
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V. 

Bursting Death's silence — could that mother speak — 
When first the earth is heaped upon thy head, 
In thrilling, but with hollow accent weak. 
She thus might give the welcome of the dead : — 
" Here rest my son with me; — the dream is fled; — 
The motley mask and the great coil are o'er: 
Welcome to me, and to this wormy bed. 
Where deep forgetfulness succeeds the roar 
Of earth, amd fretting passions waste the heart no more. 

VI. 

" Here rest! — On all thy wanderings peace repose. 
After the fever of thy toilsome way; 
No interruption this long silence knows; 
Here no vain phantoms lead the soul astray: 
The earth-^^bnn feeds on his unconscious prey ; 
Here both shall sleep in peace till earth and sea 
Give up their dead, at that last awful day. 
King, Lord, Almighty Judge! remember me; 
And may HeavVs mercy rest, my erring child, on thee!" 



YOUTH RENEWED. 

BY JAMBS MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 

I. 
SpRiNG-rLowEBs, spriiig-birds, spring-breezes 

Are felt, and heard, and seen ; 
Light trembling transport seizes 

My heart, — ^with sighs between ; 
These old enchantments fill the mind 
With scenes and seasons left behind ; — 

Childhood, its smiles and tears, — 

Yonth, with its flush of years. 
Its morning clouds, and dewy prime, 
More exquisitely tinged by time ! 

II. 

Fancies again are springing, 

Like May-flowers in the vales ; 
While hopes long lost are singing, 

From thorns, like nightingales ; 
And kindly spirits stir my blood. 
Like vernal airs that curl the flood : 
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There falls to manhood's lot 

A joy which youth has not, 
A dream more beautiful than truth, 
Returning spring, — ^renewing youth ! 

III. 
Thus sweetly to surrender 

The present for the past. 
In sprightly mood yet tendei-. 

Life's burthen down to cast, — 
This is to taste from stage to stage. 
Youth, or the lees refined of age ; 

Like wine well kept and long. 

Heady, nor harsh, nor strong; — 
A richer, purer, mellower draught 
With every annual cup is fraught. 



May 13, 1825. 



LOVE'S WEALTH. 

BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 

I. 
Well, what if Fortune frown, love. 

Heed not her fickle ray. 
There are joys our hopes will crown, love. 

That cannot thus decay. 
Talk not of gems and gold, love. 

What are gold and gems to me. 
Whilst my shrining arms enfold, love, 

A prize— a prize like thee 1 

II. 

The wealth for which I pant, love. 

Is a heart — a form like thine ; 
The only gkms I want, love. 

May soon, may soon he mine ! 
The diamonds of thine eyes, love. 

All brilliants else eclipse. 
And no other gems I prize, love. 

Save the rubies of thy lips ! 
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III. 

Then, I pr'ythee no delay, love. 

Lest Hope fall sick the while ; 
Let *s tie the knot to-day, love, 

Nor wait for Fortune's smile. 
The heavens are blue and bright, love. 

Our hearts and hopes are gay, 
Then, a fig for Fortune's spite, love. 

We '11 tie the knot to day ! 



LOVE. 



Wonderful passion ! — clasping all, yet single ! 

When in wann youth the' impetuous pulses beat« 

How all is changed in that emotion sweet ; 
How with the beautiful we seem to mingle, — 
A brook, a flower, can make the senses tingle. 

W6 thread the conscious paths with burning feet, 

And our hearts throb to see each loved retreat, 
By lonely stream, or grove, or dell, or dingle. 
And there, through many a day, will passion live. 

When that hath died from which its life it drew. 
Yea, there are scenes which ever can revive 

Feelings long past, breathing our youth anew, 
And to disused eye-lids strangely give 

Hot tears — else cold, as is the marble dew. 

T. D. 

s 



THE TOMB OF ROlVfEO AND JULIET. 



Ay, moralize on hove, and deem 
Its life but as an April gleam, — 
A thing of sunshine and of showers, 
Of dying leaves and falling flowers. 
Who would not bear the darkest sphere 
That such a rainbow comfes to cheer ? 
Ay, turn and wail above the tomb 
Where sleep the wreck of youth and bloom ; 
And deem it quite enough to say, — 
Thus Beauty and thus Love decay. 
But I must look upon this spot 
With feelings thy cold heart has not ; 
Those gentle thoughts that consecrate. 
Even while they weep, the lover's fate. 
I thought upon the star-lit hour, 
When leant the maid 'mid leaf and flower. 
And blushed and smiled the tale to hear, 
Poured from her dark-eyed cavalier ; 
And yet, I too must moralize, 
Albeit with gentler sympathies, 
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Of all my own fond heart can tell 

Of love's despair, and love's farewell — 

Its many miseries, its tears 

lake lava, not like dew, — its fears, 

That make hope painful, — then its trust, 

So often trampled in the dust ; 

Neglected, blighted, and betrayed, 

A sonow and a mockery made. 

Then change and adverse fortune, all 

That binds and keeps sweet Love in thrall. 

Oh, smely, surely, it were best 

To be just for one moment blest ; 

Just gaze upon one worshipped eye. 

And know yourself beloved, and die ! 

X^a JL* Ij» 
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SONG. 

I. 
When the sun sinks to his coral caves, — 
When the winds sleep on the dark blue waves, — 
When the ocean-birds are gone to rest, 
And lingering twilight dies in the west ; — 
When the tapers of heaven appear on high. 
And the pure white clouds float slowly by, — 
When the moon rises over the sea. 
Then, Marie, my love, I will come to thee! 

II. 
I will come to thee at the shadowy hour. 
When the Spirit of love hath the deepest power; 
When the gossamer fairy safls through the air. 
And the mermaids dress their yellow hair; 
The vesper hymn and thy orisons o'er. 
Hie thee away to the lonely shore: 
The moon's soft light is on the sea, 
Now, Marie, my love, I come to thee! 

H. 



THE DIAMOND WATCH. 



H« kchb kte with VU^OUmitmgmy. 



It was a glorious eyening in the summer of l793~-6ky 
and cloud blending in one uniform flood of splendour. 
The brightness of the heavens was reflected on the broad 
bosom of the Saale, a river which, passing Jena, falls 
lower down into the £lbe,. whence the commingled waters 
roll onward till lost in the No(»dt Zee. 

On the banks of this stream, not more than a mile from 
Jena, rose a mound of some ertent, its sloping banks 
clothed in the beautiful uniformity of a vine plantation. 
Its summit was open and spacious ; intersected, at inter- 
vals, by narrow ddls redolent of flowery perfume, and 
eloquent with the voice of babbling rivulets. The hour 
of sunset was past, and the evening mist was already 
rising from the green bosom of the earth. 

In one of these dells, so shaded by shrubs and the 
branches of a clump of dwarf oaks as to be almost imper< 
vious to the light, sat two persons, enjoying the delicious 
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coolness of the hour, after one of the most oppressive days 
of an unusually sultry summer. Their dress was remark- 
able, and sufficiently indicative of their pursuits. Their 
sable garments and caps of black velvet, their long 
streaming hair, combed down the shoulders and back, 
and the straight swords suspended from their right breasts, 
denoted them to be two of the. burschen, or students of 
the University of Jena. 

" Such an evening as this," said the elder youth, ad- 
dressing his companion, "and thou here? Thyrza is 
much indebted to thee for thy attention ! Thou a bver !" 

" Thyiza is gwie with her mother to Carlsbad," re- 
joined his companion, " so thou mayst cease thy wonder- 
ment" 

" So far from it that I wonder the more. A true lover 
knows not the relations of space. To Carlsbad! why 'tis 
no more than — but t^ht ! Who have we here V* 

As he spoke, they were approached' by a little old man, 
whose garments of brown serge appeared to have seen 
considerable service. He wore a conical hat, and carried 
in his hand an antique gold-headed cane. His features 
betokened great age ; but his frame, though exceedingly 
spare, was apparently healthy and active. His eyes were 
singularly large and bright ; and his hair, inconsistent in 
some respects with the rest of bis appearance, crowded 
from under his high-crowned hat in black and grizzly 
masses.- 

" A good evening to you, Meine Heiren," said the little 
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old man, with a most polite bow, as iie approached the 
students. 

They returned his salutation witii the doubtful courtesy 
usiyd in intercourse with a stranger, whose appearance 
induces an anxiety to avoid a more intimate acquaintance 
with him. The old man did not seem to notice the cool- 
ness of his reception, but continued : ** What think you 
of this?" taking from his pocket a golden watch richly 
chased, and studded all over with diamonds. 

The students were delighted with the splendid jewel, 
and admired by turns the beauty of the manufacture and 
the costliness of the materials. The elder youth, how- 
ever, found it impossible to refrain from bestowing one or 
two suspicious glances on the individual whose outward 
man but little accorded with the possession of so valuable 
a treasure. 

He must be a thief and have stolen this watch, thought 
the sceptical student. '* I will observe him closely." 

But as he bent his eyes s^ain upon the stranger he 
met the old man's look, and felt, he knew not why, some- 
what daunted by it. He turned aside, and walked from 
his companion a few paces. 

" I would," thought he, " give my folio Plato, with 
all old Blunderdrunck's marginal comments, to know who 
this old man is, whose look has startled me thus, with his 
two great hysna-looking eyes, that shoot through one 
like a flash of lightning. He looks for all the world like a 
travelling quack-doctor, with his threadbare cloak and his 
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sugar-'loaf hat, and yet he possesses a watch fit for an 
emperor, and talks to two burschen as if they were his 
boon companions- 

On returning to the spot where he had leti his friend, 
he found him still absorbed in admiration of the watch. 
The old man stood by, his great grey eyes still riveted upon 
the student, and a something, not a smile, playing over 
his sallow and furrowed countenance. 

" You seem pleased with my watch," sud the old man 
to Theophan Guscht, the younger student, who continued 
his fixed and longing gaze on the beautiful bauble :-!— 
" Perhaps you would like to become its owner 1" 
, "Its owner I" said Theophan, " ah, you jest ;" — and 
he. thought, ** What a pretty present it would be for 
Thyrza on our wedding-day." 

" Yes," replied the old man, its owner, " I am myself 
willing to part with it. What oiFer do you make me for it V* 

** What ofier, indeed ; as if I could afford to purchase 
it. There is not a bursche in our university who would 
venture to bid a price for so precious a jewel." 

** Well then, you will not purchase my watch 1" 

Theophan shook his head, half mournfully. 

" Nor you, Mein Herr?" turning to the other student. 

*' Nein," was the brief negative. 

" But," said the old man, again addressing Theophan, 
** were I to offer you this watch, — a free pre^nt, — you 
would not refuse it perhaps V 

** Perhaps I should not : — perhaps, — which is yet more 
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likely, — ^you will not put it in my power. But we- love 
not jesting with strangers." 

It is rarely that I jest," returned the old man ; 

those with whom I do, seldom retort. But say the 
word, and the watch is yours." 

" Do you really" — exclaimed Theophan, his voice 
trembling with joyful surprize, — " do you really say so ! 
— ^Ach Gott !— Himmell ! what shall I — ^how can I suffi- 
ciently thank you ?" 

" It matters not," said the old man, " you are welcome 
to it. There is, however, one condition annexed to thegift." 

" A condition, — ^what is itl"" 

The elder student pulled Theophan by the sleeve : 
" accept not his gifts," he whispered ; " come away, — I 
doubt him much." And he walked on. 

" Stay a moment, Jans," said Theophan ; but his com- 
panion continued his steps. Theophan was undecided 
whether or not he should follow him ; but heiooked at the 
watch, thought of Thyrza, and remained. 

" The condition on wiiich you accept this bauble, — ^the 
condition on which others have possessed it, — ^is that you 
wind if up every night, for a year, before sunset." 

The student laughed. " A mighty condition, truly ; — 
give me the watch." 

" Or," continued the old man, vnthout heeding the in- 
temiption, " if you fail in fulfilling the condition, you die 
within six hours after the stopping of the watch. It will 
stop at sunset if not wound up before." 
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"I like Dot that condition," said Theophan. "Be 
patient, — ^I must consider your offer." 

He did so;— he thought of the easiness of avoiding 
the possible calamity; — he thought of the beauty of the 
watch, — above all, he thought of Thyiza, and his wed- 
ding-day. 

" Pshaw !. why do I hesitate," said he to himself: then 
turning to the old man, " Give me the watch, — ^I agree 
to your condition." 

** You are to wind it up before sunset for a year, or die 
within six hours." 

** So thou hast said, and I am content : and thanks for 
thy gift" 

" Thank me at the year's end if thou wilt," replied the 
old man, " meanwhile, farewell." 

' ' Farewell, — ^I doubt not to be able to render my thanks 
at the end of the term." 

Tlieophan was surprized, as he pronounced these words, 
to perceive that the old man. was gone. " Be he who he 
nuiy, I fear him not," said he, " I know the terms on 
which I have accepted his gift What a fool was Jans 
Herwest to refuse his offer so rudely." 

He quitted the spot on which he stood, and moved 
homewards. He entered Jena, sought his lodging, put by 
his watch, and, lighting his lamp, opened his friend's folio 
Plato, (with Blunderdrunck's marginal comments), and 
endeavoured to apply to the Symposion. But in ten mi- 
nutes he closed the book with impatience, for his excited 
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mind rejected the philosophic feast ; and he strolled into 
the little garden which his chamber-window commanded, 
to think of the events of the evening, and, with a lover's 
passion, to repeat and bless the name of his Thyrza. 

There is perhaps no nature upon which the character 
of your true lover can be better engrafted than on that of 
a retired and contemplative student, — the child of ima- 
gination, — ^the denizen of a fancy-created world. Such 
was Theophan Guscht. In him a passion once awakened 
bnmed strongly and steadily; and his introduction to 
Thyrza Angerstell came like a fairy charm to conjure up 
an hitherto unknown world, peopled with new passions, 
new desires, new hopes, and new fears. 

Time waned, and the watch was Regularly wound up. 
Love smilecl, for Thyrza was not crueL Oui bunche had 
resumed his studies, and was in due time consideied as 
one of the most promising students of the whole university 
of Jen;^. All loved, and all admired Theophan Guscht ; 
and even professor Von Steffhenback relaxed the gra- 
vity of his visage when he spoke of him ; and was even 
heard to say, that he himself was, in his youth, much simi- 
lar to Theophan ; an assertion which those who compared 
the l»lear-eyed, flint-faced doctissimus with the free and 
open gaze and^redan physiognomy of the student, could 
by no means understand in its literal sense. 

But, as we have already observed, time flew apace ; 
and the day but one before the happy day that was to 
give to Theophan his blooming bride, had arrived. In 
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truth, though not to be won without wooing, Thyrza had 
been from the first by no means insensible to Theophan's 
many advantages, personal and mental, over those whom 
chance had brought within the sphere of her observation* 
Although, therefore, when his attentions first began to be 
such as to attract notice, the maiden considered herself 
bound in duty to afiect all that ignorance of his meaning, 
and prudence of demeanour, which we understand to be 
essentially requisite on such oocasions ; yet it wa» without 
any idea of utterly extinguishing, when the proper time 
should arrive for their disclosure, those feelings which 
Thyrza, with a woman's tact, speedily perceived were 
entertained for her by the handsome and amiable student. 
And as the lover's family and worldly expectations were, 
to say the least of them, respectable, and his character as 
an individual held in high estimation among the oracles 
of Jena, her parents were not likely to be so perversely 
opposed, as papas and mamas are sometimes said to 
be, to their children's inclinations, should she think pro- 
per to encourage her lover's suit. His visits were, therefore, 
allowed : Thyrza unbent by little and little from her re- 
serve ; and that portion of their neighbours, at least one 
in a hundred, who disinterestedly loved to give every 
body's business a preference over their own, nodded, and 
winked, and looked wise, whenever an allusion was made 
to a certain matrimonial connexion, which might possibly, 
— ^they would not say when,-— take place between a cer- 
tain young couple, — they mentioned no names, — one of 
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whom ie8ided,*^though they would not mention where, — 
at a certain house not a hundred miles distant, &c. &c. 

But to proceed : it was, as we have affirmed, the day 
but one before the day which had been long looked for- 
ward to with such joyful anticipations, and Theophan had 
bidden adieu to most of his fellow-students, and taken 
leave of the learned professors whose lectures he had at- 
tended with so much benefit. It was a fine morning, 
and, being at leisure, he bethought him in what manner 
he should pass the day. Any novice can guess how the 
problem was solved. He would go and visit Thyrza. He 
set out accordingly, and was presently before the gate of 
David Angerstell's garden. A narrow, pebbled walk in- 
tersected it, at the top of which stood the house, an old 
quaint black and white building, with clumsy projecting 
upper stories, that spread to almost twice the eiiient of 
the foundation. A quantity of round, dropsical-looking 
flower-pots were ranged on either side of the door. The 
casement of a projecting window was open to receive the 
light breezes that blew across the flower beds, at which 
a young female was seated, — a beautiful, taper-waisted 
girl, with a demure, intelligent countenance, light twining 
hair, and a blue, furtively laughing eye. True as fate, 
that blue eye had caught a glimpse of her approaching 
lover. In a moment he was by her side, and had kissed 
with eager lips the soft little white hand that seemed 
almost to melt in his pressure. 
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It is of little use describing love scenes at this time of 
day. Those who are bom to be lovers have either felt or 
can well enough imagine such things, and those dull 
creatures who are not, are by far too dull to glean any 
tolerable idea of them from what we could say. The 
lovers met in all the confiding tenderness of mutual af- 
fection,— happy mortals ! the moments flew fast, — ^fast, 
— so fast that' But let us take time. 

They had strolled out into the garden ; for the consi* 
derate parents of Thyrza had shown no disposition to 
interrupt their discourse further than by a mere welcome to 
their intended son-in-law. The evening was one of deep, 
full stillness, — that rich, tranquil glow, that heightens 
and purifies happiness, and deprives sorrow of half its 
bitterness. Thought was all alive within their breasts, 
and the elo.quence of words seemed faint to the tide of 
feeling that flashed from their eyes. 

Theophan and Thyrza rambled, and looked, and whis- 
pered, — and rambled, looked, and whispered again and 
again, — and time ambled too gently for his motion to be 
perceived. The maiden looked on the sky : ** How beau- 
tifully the sun has set," said she. 

" The sun set \" echoed Theophan, vrith a violence that 
terrified his companion, — " the sun set ! th<m I am lost. 
We have met for the last time, Thyiza*" 

" Dearest Theophan," replied the trembling girl, " why 
do Jrou terrify me thus ? Met for the last time ! Oh ! 
no, it cannot be. What ! what calls thee hence V 
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" He calls who must be obeyed,— but six short hours, 
— and then Thyna wilt thou bestow one thought on my 
memory V 

Slie spoke not* — moved not : — senseless and inanimate 
she lay in histtnns, pale and cold as a marble statne, and 
beautiful as a sculptor's brightest dream. Theophan bore 
her swiftly to the house, placed her on a couch, and called 
for assistance. He listened, and heard appioaching foot> 
steps obeying the summons, — ^pressed his lips to her cold 
forehead, and, springing firom the casement, crossed the 
garden, and in ten minutes was buried in the obscurity 
of a gloomy wood, or rather thicket, some mile or there- 
abouts from Jena. 

Overcome by the passionate affliction that fevered his 
blood and throbbed in every piilse, Theophan threw him- 
self down on a grassy eminence, and lay for some time in 
that torpid state of feeling in which the mind, blunted by 
sudden and overwhelming calamity, ceases to be aware 
of the horrors of its situation, and, stunned into a 
mockery of repose, awaits almost unconsciously the con- 
summation of evil that impends it. 

He was attracted £rom this lethargy by the plashing rain , 
which fell upon him in large thunder-drops. He looked 
around, and found himself iHalmost total darkness. The 
clouded sky, the low, deep vtnce of the wind, booming 
through the trees and swaying their high tops, bespoke the 
approaching storm. It burst upon him at length in all its 
fiiry \ The<^han hailed the distraction , for the heart loves 
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whatassiinilates to itself, and his was wrungalmostto break - 
ing with agony. He stood up and shouted to the raging 
elements ! He paused, and listened, for he thought some 
one replied. He shouted again, but it was not, this time, 
in mere recklessness. Amid the howling of the tempest 
he once more heard an answering shout : there was some- 
thing strange in the voice that could thus render itself 
audible above the din of the storm. Again and again it 
was the same : once it seemed to die away into a fiend-like 
laugh. Theophan's blood curdled as it ran; and his 
mood of desperation was exchanged for one of deep, 
fearful, and overstrained attention. 

The tempest suddenly ceased : the thunder died away 
in faint and distant moaniqgs, and the lightning flashes 
became less frequent and vivid. The last of these showed 
Theophan that he was not alone. Within his arm's reach 
stood a little old man : he wore a conical hat, — ^leaned 
on a gold-headed cane,— «4ibove all, he had a pair of laige 
glaring eyes that Theophan had no difficulty in instantly 
recognizing. 

When the momentary flash had subsided, the student 
and his companion were left in darkness, and Theophan 
could with difficulty discern the form of his companion. 

There was a long silence. 

" Do you remember me V* at length interrogated the 
mysterious stranger. 

" Perfectly," replied the student. 

" That is well, — I thought you might have forgotten 
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me ; wits have short memories. But perhaps you do not 
aspire to the character." 

" You, at least, must he aware I have little claim to it, 
otherwise I had not been the dupe I am." 

" That is to say, you have made a compact, broken 
your part of it, and are now angry that you are likely to 
be called upon for the penal^. What is the hour V* 

" I know not, — ^I shall shortly." 

" Does she know of this ; — ^you know whom I mean." 

" Old* man !" exclaimed Theophan fiercely, '* begone. 
I have broken the agreement, — ^that I knowl I must pay 
the penalty,— of that too I am awaiej ai^ am ready so 
to do I but my hour is not yet come : — ^toiment me not, 
but leave me. I would await my doom alone." 

" Ah; well, — ^I can make allowances. You are some- 
what testy with your Mends ; but that we will overlook. 
Suppose now, the penalty you have incurred could be 
pretermitted." 

The student replied with a look of incredulous scorn. 

" Well, I see you iue sceptical," continued the old 
man ; " but consider. You are young, active, weU gifted 
in body and in mind." 

" What is that to thee 1 — still more, what is it to me 

— 410Wl" 

" Much : but do not interrupt me. You love, and are 
beloved." 
" I tell thee again, cease andbegone to — hiell" — ' 
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(( 



Preaeatly : — You are all thew now, — ^wfaat will you 
be, what will Thyrza Angentell be, to-morrow t'' 

The student'! patience waa exhauited : he aprang on 
the old man, intending to dash .him to (lie earth. He 
might aa well have, tried his strength on one of 4he stunted 
oaks that giew beside him. The old man moved not, — 
not the fraction of an inch. 

** Thou hast wearied thyself to little purpose, friend," 
said ha: /' we .will now, if it pleases you, proceed to 
business. You would. doubtless be wiUing to be released 
from .the penal^ of your neglect V * 
.. <r Probably I jnight«" 

. /:' You would even be willing that the lot should hXk 
upon another in preference to youiaelf t" 

The atndent paused. " No,— J am jcentent to bMr the 
punishment of my own folly. And stilt— oh, Thyna!" 
hd groaned in :the. agony of hia spirit. • ^ 

" What ! with the advantages you possesaJ-^^ pro- 
spect before you,*-<-the VSt of happiness you mi^t propose 
to yourself,— <nd more, the happinesa you mig^ confer 
on Thyrsa,-«with a]l.these in your reaah, you prefer death 
to life ? How many an old and useleaabeing^iipon whom 
the lot might fell, would hail joyfuUy thfi^doom whioh you 
shudder even to contemplate." 

" Stay : were I to embraoe^your ofiei) how most the lot 

be decided, — to whom must I transfer my punishment?" 

'* Do this, — ^your term shaH be prolonged twenty-feur 

hours. Send the watch to Adrian Wenzel, the goldsmith^ 
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to lell ;- if, within that time, he dispose c^ it, the pur* 
chaser takes your p]ace» and you will be free. Bntdecide 
qidddy, — my time is brief, youis also must be so, vnleBS 
yon accede to my tenns." 

*f But who are you to ^om is ghrenlhis powerof life 
and dea:di, — of sentencipg and leprienng 1" 

" Seek not to know of what concerns yon not Onoe 
moie, do yon agree 1" 

" First, tell me what is yov motive in offering ne this 



** Mofhel-— none; I am naturally eompassionate. 
Bnt decide ;— there is a leaf trembling on -yonder bongh, 
it will iall in a momeBt. If it reach the ground before 
yon deterndne— -Farewell i" 

The leaf dropped ^m the tree. ^ I consent!'* ez- 
dttmed the student. He looked for the old man, but 
found that he waa alone. At the same time the toll of 
the midnight clock sounded on his ear : it ceasedy — the 
hour was passed, and he lived 1 

It was about the noon of the following day that the 
goldsmith, Adrian Wenzel, sold to a customer thd most 
beantifol watch in Jena. HaTing completed the bargain, 
he repaired immed^Ltely to Theophan Guscht's lodgingi. 
" Well, have you- seld my vmfeh Y* 
*' I have ; here is the money, Mein Heit.'^ 
"VeryvTell; th^re is your share of the proceeds." 
The goldsmith departed, and Theophan shortly lAer- 
waids directed hjs stepe towards Angeistell's house, 

f2 
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meditating as he went on his probable Teoeption, and 
what he conld ofler in extenuation of his behaviour 
the day before. £ie he had settled this knotty pmnt to his 
satisfaction, he arrived at the garden-gate. He hesitated* 
— grew. cold and hot by tains : his heart throbbed vio- 
lently. At last, making a strong effort at self-command, 
be^enteied. 

At the same window, in the same posture in which he 
had jseen her the day before, sat Thyrza AngersteU. But 
the Thyrza of yesterday was blooming, smiling, andcheeEr 
^l,r-4o-day she was pale and wan, the image of hopeless 
sorrow; even as a rose which some rude hand has severed 
from its stem. Theophan's blood grew chill; iie pit>» 
ceeded, and had almost reached the porch of the house 
when Thyrza perceived him. With a loud cry, she fell 
from her seat He rushed into the room, and raised her 
in his arms! 

She recovered, — she spoke to him. She reproached 
him for the agony he had needlessly caused her by his 
cruel conduct the evening before. He obtained a bearing, 
and explained just so much of the history of the vratch as 
related to its purchase, and the condition annexed to it* 
.This he ass^ted was a mere trick of the donor, he having 
broken the condition and being j^t aUve. Th^ won- 
dered, he with affected and she with r^ surprize, that 
any one should have been tempted to part with so valu- 
able a watch for the idle satisfaction of terri^ng the 
recipient. However, love is proverbially . credulous ; 
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Theophan's explanation was believed, and the reconcili- 
ation was complete. 

Hie lovers had conversed about a quarter of an hour, 
when- Hiyrza suddenly reverted again to the subject of 
the watch. 

" It is strange," said she, " that I too am connected 
with a watch similar to yours." ' 

" How, — ^by what means V* 

" Last night I lay sleepless-^'twas your unkindness, 
Theophan — " 

Theophan hastened to renewt his vows and supplica- 
tions. 

" Ah, well ! — ^you know Iliave forgiven you. But as 
I lay, the thought of a watch, such as you describe, pie- 
seated itself to my mind ; how, or why, I cannot guess. 
It haunted me the whole night, and when I rose this 
"«'*»<"g it was before me stiU." 

" What followed, dear Thjrrza?" enquired the anxious 
student.. 

" Listen, and you shall hear. Thinking to drive away 
this. troublesome ^est, I vnilked out. I had scarcely left 
my home, two minutes Mrhen I saw a watch, the exact 
counterpart of my ideal one." 

" Where, — where did you see it V: 

" At our neighbour's, Adrian Wenzel-s. 

* * And, — ^you, — you ! * * -His words almost choked him. 

" I was impelled by some inexplicable motive,^-not 
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that I wanted or wished for so expensive a jewel, — >to 
purchase this watch." 

" No»— 410 1" exclaimed the agonised student, ** you 
could not do so \" He restrained himself by an exertion 
more violent than he had believed himself capable of. He 
rose firom his a&Ai and turned away hin face. 

Not now, as before, did his anguish Vient itself in pass- 
ion and violence. It seemed that the infliction was too 
heavy, too superhuman a calamity to be accompanied by 
the expression of ordinary emotions. He was deadly 
pale ; but his eye vras firm, and his lip trembled not. 

" Theophan," said his mistress, " what ails you? and 
why should what I have Mid pr6duce so fearful an effect 
i^nyonl I shal l *' 

" It is nothing,*-^nothing, dearest Thyrza I— I will re* 
turn instantly, and tell you why I have appeared so 
discomposed. I am not quite myself, — ^I shall return 
almost immediately. I will but walk into the lane, and 
catch a breath of the fiesh breeze as it comes wafted from 
thevratdr." 

He left her, and passed out of the garden. " 1 could 
not," said he inwardly, " tell her that she was murdered, 
«—and by me too!" 

He hastened on without an object, and scarcely knowing 
whither he was directing his steps, passed down the path 
which led by Angentell's house, in that depth of despair 
which is sometimet wont to deceive us with the appearance 
of calmness. He had no distinct idea of the calamity he 
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l|ad broughtvponThyisa, — even she wasulmost fingotteii ; 
and Dotiiiiig but « vague appnhensioB of death, ootuwcted 
in some unuiteHigible- manner with himself^ was jkiesent 
to his mind. So deep was the stupefaction in which he 
was invQhed> that it was not imtil some one on the load 
had twice spoken to him that he heard the questiim. 

" What is the time of day V 

Theophan kolDed ravnd, and encoimteied the laige, 

hombly-laughing ^^es of the giver of die fatal watch. 

j He was about to speak, biit the old- man interrupted him. 

"I have no time to listen to reproaches : you know 
what 3rou have incnned. If you would avoid the evil, 
and save Thyna> I wiU tell you how." 

He whispered in the student's ear. The latter gmw 
pale for a moment, but reoovered'himself. 

*' She shall be safe," said he» '* if I accept your tenns 1 
No equivocation now, — ^I have learnt vrith whom I deal." 

" Agree to vfhat I have said, and fetch hither the watch 
within half an hour, and she is delivered from her doom. 
She shall be yours, and " 

" Promise not mQre> or give thy promises to those who 
value them. . Swear that she shall be safe ! I request no 
more, — ^wish for no more on earA." 

'* Swear !" repeated the old nan ; " by what shall / 
swear, I pr'ythee? But I promise, — ^begone and fetch 
the watch, — remember, half an hour ; and, hark ! thou 
accede^^ to my tenns 1" 

'*Ido!" 
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So saying, Tfaeophan sped back to the house, unchecked 
even by the loud laugh that seemed to echo after hhn. 
He had walked farther than he had any idea of, and 
swiftly as he sprang over every impediment to his course, 
one-third of the allotted time had elapsed before he reached 
tbe room in which he had left his beloved. 

It was empty I 

" Thyrza! Thyrza!" shoutedthestudent,— "the watch ! 
the watch ! — for Heaven's sake, the watch V* 

The reverberation of his voice from the walls alone 
replied. 

He rushed from chamber to chamber in a state of mind 
little short of desperation ! He descended into the garden ; 
the dull ticking of the family clock struck on his ear as 
he passed it, and he shuddered^ At the extremity of the 
principal walk he beheld Thyrza. 

" The watch ! the watch ! as you value your life and 
my— but haste, haste, — ^not a word, — a moment's de- 
lay is death!" 

Without speaking, Thyrza flew to the house, aecom- 
panied by Theophan. 

" It is gone,'' said she ; '* I left it here, and " 

" Then we are lost ! forgive thy — ^" 

" Oh i do, no, it is here," exclaimed she, " dearest 
Theophan! but why— ^—" 

He listened not even to the voice of Thyrza ;— one kiss 
on her forehead, one look of anguish, and he was gone ! 

He sped ! he flew ! — he arrived at the spot where he 



« 
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had left tike old. man. The place was solitary; hat on 
the sand were traced the words — The time is patti 

The student fell senseless on the earth. 

When he recovered he found himself on a couch,~« 
affectionate but mournful glances were bent upon him. 
Thyrza, Thyrza!" exclaimed the wretched . youth, 

away to thy prayers ! but a soul like thine hath. nought 
to repent. Oh ! leave me, — that look ! — go, go I" 

She tamed away, and wept' bitterly. Her mother en- 
tered the room. 

** Thyrza, my love, come with me. The physician is 
hers." 

" What.physieiaB, mother? — ^is it ** 

" No, he was from home, this is a stranger; bat there is 
no time to lose." She led her daughter from the apartment.. 
'* Your patient is in that room," she added, to the phy- 
sician. He entered, and closed the door. 

The mother and daughter had scarcely reached the 
stair-head, when a cry, which was almost a yell of agony, 
proceeding from the chamber they had left, interrupted 
their progress. It was followed by a loud and strange 
laugh, that seemed to shake the building to its foundation 

The mother called, or rather screamed, for her husband ! 
the daughter sprang to the door of the patient's chamber ! 
It was fastened, and defied her feeble efforts to open it. 
From within arose the noise of a fearful struggle, — ^the 
brief exclamations of triumph, or of rage, — the groan of 
pain,-^the strong stamp of heavy feet,— all betokening a 
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death-gTa|^»le between the inmateft. Suddenly, some^ 
thing was daahed upon the gnmnd with violenoe, wkkh, 
from the sound, appeared to have been broken into a 
thousand pieces. 

There was a dead silence, more appalling than the 
brunt of the contest. The door resisted no longer. 

Thyrsa, with her father and mother, entered the rdom : 
it was perfectly desoUle. On the floor were scattered 
innumerable fragments of the fatal watch. Theophan 
was heard of no more. 

On tiie fifth day from this terrible catastrophe, a plain 

flag of white marble in the church at , recorded the 

name, age, and death of Thyixa Angerstdl. The inscrip- 
tion is now partly obliterated ; so much so as, in aO pro- 
bability, to baffle the cuiiomty of any gentle stranger vHio 
may wish to seek itout, and drop a tear on the grave of 
her who sleeps beaeatfa. 



MY OWN FIRE-SIDE. 



BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 



ttbaaisttafllnUtkiiti 

Cwifarti nd Hiiaw unw kaowa Wyoai 

Iti MMi Hidii. 

I. 

Let others seek for empty joys. 

At bail, or concert, rant, or play ; 
Whilst, far from Fashion's idle noise. 

Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away, — 

Twizt book and )nte, the hoars divide ; 
And marvel how I e'er could stray 

From thee — ^my own Fire-side ! 

II. 

My own Fire-nde ! Those simple wordi 

Gan iMd the sweetest dreao^ arise ; 
Awaken feeling's tenderest chords. 

And fill with tears of joy my. eyes! 
What is there my wild heart can priae. 

That doth not in thy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 

JMy own — my own Fine-side ! 
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III. 

A gentle fonn is near me now ; 

A small, white hand is clasped in mine ; 
I gaze upon her. placid brow. 

And ask what joys can equal thine ! 
A babe, whose beauty 's. half divine. 

In sleep his mother's eyes doth hide ; — 
Where may Love seek a fitter shrine, 

Than thou — my own Fire-side ! 

IV. 

What caxe £ for the sullen roar 

Of winds without, that ravage earth ; 
It doth but bid me prize the more,- 

The shelter of thy hallowed hearth y — 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth : . 

Theti let the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot check the blameless mirth ', 

That glads — ^my ovm Fire-rside ! 

V. 

My refuge ever- from the storm 

Of this world's passion, strife, and care ; 
Though thunder-clouds the skies deform, 

Their fuiy cannot reach me there. 
There, all is cheerful, calm^ and fair, 

Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, or Pride, , 
Have never made their hated lair. 

By thee — ^my own Fire-side j 
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VI. 

Thy precincts are a chaimed ring. 

Where no harsh feeling dares intrude ', 
Where life's vexations lose their sting ; 

Where even grief is half sabdned ; 
And Peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 

Then, let the pampered fool deride ; 
I '11 pay my debt of gratitude 

To thee — my own Fire-ade ! 

VII. 

Shrine of my household deitieB ! 

Fair scene of home's unsullied joys ! 
To thee my burthened spirit flies. 

When fortune frowns, or care annoys: 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ; 

The smile whose- truth hath oft been tried ; — 
What, then, are this world's tinsel toys 

To thee — my own Fire-side 1 

VIII, 

Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet. 

That bid my thoughts be all of thee. 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whatever my future years may be; 

Let joy or grief my fate betide; 
Be still an Eden bright to me 

My own — my own Fibe-side ! 



TO A POET'S INFANT CHILD. 



I. 

Tberb are, who will thine infant grace 

Thy proudetft do#Ty deem ; 
There aie, wiH loA i^en- thy fiu» 

And moralflSug dteam. 
As of aaothnr &tom piled, — 

Or w^0 liltm^hed on the sea ; 
Away ! — thou 'rt a peeuUar child 

To many and to me. 

f 

II. 

It is not for thine eye lo clear. 
Nor even' thy heanteona Iwow, 

Sweet infant, Asit^i'hidd thee dear ; 
For many, ftb'ttil thM;' ' ' \ 
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Have I beheld in stately bower. 

Perchance in lowly cot, — 
Not theirs a sool-Tetaining power, 

I saw them, and forgot. 

III. . 

Bright nniding of a Poet*s love, ' 

To thee by birth b^ng . . 
The Delphic shrine, the lanrel grove. 

The heritage of song y^ 
So rich art thou in natoMl grace. 

So bat that home of thine, 
Thoa seemest of te fabled race. 

Half earthly, — ^half divine ! 

IV. 

Thou art not reared in low-born caie, 

'IGd things of sordid mould ; 
An glorious shapes, and visions rare. 

Thine opening life unfold ; — 
The garlands for thy cradle culled 

To fairy-land belong, — - 
And the strains by wiudi thy sleep is lulled. 

To the demi-gods o^ song ! 



I 
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V. 

Then hallowed thus, — ^thus, raised from earth. 

Thou art no common child ! 
Let others vaunt of lordly birth 

By pompous phrase beguiled ; 
And others of the sword and vest 

Derived from warrior sire, — 
Thine, boy, shall be a nobler creat, — 

Thy father's Wreath aiid Lyre ! 

August 8, 1825. M. J. J. 



AYMER'S TOMB. 



BY MRB. HBMAN8. 



Tbbbb went a wairioi^ft fdneral thnnigh the night, 

A waving of tall plnmes, a ruddy light 

Of torches, fitfully and wildly thrown, 

From the lugh woods, along the sweeping Rhone, 

Far down the waters. Heavily and dead. 

Under the moanipg trees, the horse-hoof's tread 

In muffled sounds upon the green-sward fell. 

As chieftains passed; and solemnly the swell 

Of the deep requiem, o'er the gleaming river 

Borne with the gale, and, with the leaves' low shiver, 

Floated and died. Proud mourners there, yet pale. 

Wore man's mute anguish sternly; but of One, 

Oh! who shall spieakl — ^what words hit brow unveil 1 — 

A father following to the grave his son! — 

That is no grief to picture! Sad and slow. 

Through the wood-shadows moved the knightly train. 

With youth's fair form upon the bier laid low, — 

Fair even when found, amidst the bloody slain, 
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Stretched by a broken lance. They reached the lone 

Baronial chapel, where the forest-gloom 

Fell heaviest, for the massy boughs had grown 

Into high archways, as to vault the tomb. 

Stately they trod the hollow-ringing aisle, 

A strange, deep echo shuddered through the pile, 

Till crested heads, at last, in silence bent 

Round the De Couci's antique monument. 

When dust to dust was given : and Aymer slept 

Beneath the drooping banners of his line. 

Whose broidered folds the Syrian wind had swept 

Proudly and oft o'er fields of Palestine: 

So the sad rite was closed. The sculptor gave 

Trophies, ere long, to deck that lordly grave, 

And the pale image of a youth, arrayed 

As warriors are for fight, but calmly laid. 

In slumber, on his shield. Then all was done, 

All still, around the dead. His name was heard. 

Perchance, when wine-cups flowed, and hearts were stirred 

By some old song, or tale of battle won. 

Told round the hearth : but in his father's breast 

Manhood's high passions woke again, and pressed 

On to their mark ; and in his friend's clear eye 

There dwelt no shadow of a dream gone by; 

And, with the brethren of his fields, the feast 

Was gay as when the voice whose sounds had ceased 

Mingled with theirs. Even thus life's rushing tide 

fiears back affection from Ae grave's dark sidef — 
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Alas, to think of thia!--the heart's void fdfoe 
Filled up 80 soon!— so like a sumxner-cloud 
All that we Ioy^ to pass, and leave no trace! — 
He lay forgotten in his early shroud--^ 
Porgotten? — ^not of all! The sunny sniile 
Glancing in play o'er that proud lip erewhile* 
And the dark locks whose breezy waving thxew 
A gladness round, whene'er their shade withdrew 
From the bright brow; and all the sweetness lying 
Amidst that eagle-eye's jet radiance deep. 
And all the music with that young voice dying. 
Whose joyous echoes made the quick heart leap 
As at a hunter's bugle — these things lived 
Still in one breast, whose silent ]ov9 survived 
The pon^ of kindred sorrow. Day by day, 
On Aymer's tomb fresh flowers. in garlands lay, 
Through the dim fane soft summer-odours breathing ; 
And all the pale sepulchral trophies wreathing. 
And with a flush of deeper brilliance glowing 
In the rich light, like m<^ten rubies flowing 
From pictured windows down. The violet there 
Might speak of love — a secret love and lowly. 
And the rose, image all things fleet and fiedr. 
And the faint passion-flower, the sad and holy. 
Tell of diviner hopes. But whose light hand. 
As for an altar, wove the radiant band? 
Whose gentle nurture brought, from hidden dells. 
That gem-like wealth of blossoms and sweet bells, 

o2 
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To bhish througfa every fleason ? Blight and chiU 
Might touch the changing woods, but duly still, 
For years, those gorgeous coronals renewed. 
And, brightly clasping marble spear and- helm, 
Even in mid-vrinter filled the solitude 
With a strange smile, a glow of sunshine's realm. 
Surely some fond and fervent heart was pouring 
Its youth's vain worship'on the dutt, ad<»ing 
With a sad constancy!— « 

One spring-mom rose. 
And found, vrithin that tomb's proud shadow laid, — 
Oh! not as midst the vineyards, to repose 
From the fierce noon,-~a dark-hairod peasant-maid. — 
Who could reveal her story? That still face 
Had once been fair; for on the clear arched brOw, 
And the curved lip, there lingered yet such grace 
As sculpture gives its dreams; and long and low 
The deep black lashes, o'er the half-shut eye — 
For night was on its lids — ^fell mournfully! 
But the cold cheek yns sunk, the raven hair 
Dimmed, the slight form all wasted, as by care. 
Whence came that early blight? — her kindred's place 
Was not amidst the high De Couci race; 
Yet there her shrine had been! — she grasped a wreath- 
The tomb's last garland! — ^Thiswas love in death! 



DAVID'S LAMENT OVER HIS CHILD. 



BT THB REV. THOMAS DALB. 

I.. 
FiiBEWELL ! sweet pledge of guilty love. 

And q>eed thy flight to realms of bliss, — 
An Angel, fonned for worlds above. 

Thou couldst not bear the storms of this ! 
Farewell, most loved and most deplored, 

I bend me^to my Father's will; 
Though my heart's blood were gladly poured> 

To hold thee here a captiye still ! . 

II. 
Guilt hath but found its fitting meed^r- 

I, who the nuptial couch defiled* 
And bade a guiltless husband bleed,. 

Must suffer in my guiltless child. , 

• 

Now know I why tny love hath twined 
A bond so close around my heart, — 

'Twas, that by suffering I might find 
The strength of that I tore apart.. . 
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III. 
I did but watch thine eye uncloee 

To mark its lustre wane away ; 
I did but hail thy cheek's young rose 

To moivn it withering in decay* 
Then, thoughts of straggling prayer had birth 

Within my breast, — ^I prayed for thee ; 
But conscience chained my soul to earth. 

And even my prayers were agony! 

IV. 

Yet welt it were that thoo shouldst di^r 

All young and beauteous as thou wert } 
That stroke dissolved the only tie 

That bound to guilt's brief joys my hearts 
For, by the anguish tboti hast felt. 

And by the pangs I felt and feel. 
The' obdurate soul was taught to melt^ 

Which lawless love had seemed to steeL 

V, 

The prophet's voice pronounced thy doom, — 

'Twas mine to own the sentence just; 
To watdi thee sinking to the tomb. 

Yet, bend submissive in the dust. 
But who shall tell the grief that swelled 

Within a father's breast, to know 
His band the deadly shaft impelled, 

Which laid his spotless offspring low ! 
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VI. 

I aimed, and thou hast suffered. ThoU ! — 

Have not I suffered ? When the dew 
Of death was on thy gentle brow. 

Was not mine cold with anguish too ? 
And, till I heard that all was o'er. 

Was not a flame within my breast. 
To which the pangs thy frame that tore 

Had seemed a respi^ and a rest? 

VII. 

But now tis past : — I may not mourn. 

For thou, beloved babe, art free ; 
And I may yet to thee retain. 

Though thou canst ne'er return to me. 
Yes ! we shall meet in realms more fror. 

My sorrows healed, my sins forgiven. 
And thy sweet smile awaits me there. 

My welcome, at the gates of Heaven t 



THE BACHELOR'S DILEMMA. 

BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 



1I«« kappf eaali I U wMh mUkw. 

Mtggmr'M Op*rm. 



I. 

'* By all the bright samts in the MisftJof Love, 
They are both eo intensely, bewitchingly fair. 

That, let FoUy look solemn, and Wisdom reprove, 
I can't make up my mind which to choose of the pair ! 

II. 
There is Fanny, whose eye is as blue and as, bright 

As the depths of Spring skies in th^ noontide array ; 
Whose eveiy fair feature is gleaming in light, 

like the ripple of waves on a sunshiny day : 

III. 
Whose form, like the willow, so slender and lithe. 

Has a thousand wild motions of lightness and grace ; 
Whose heart, as a bird's, ever buoyant and blithe. 

Is the home of the sweetness that breathes from her face. 
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IV. 
There is Helen, moie stately of gesture and mien, 

Whose beauty a world of dark ringlets enshroud ; 
With a black legal eye, and the step of a queen, 

And a brow, like the moon breaking bright from a cloud. 

V. 

With a bosom, whose chords are so tetoderly strung. 
That a woid, nay, a look, oft will waken its sighs ; 

Wi<h a hce, like the heart-searching tones of her tongue. 
Full of muaic that charms both the simple and wise. 

VI. 

In my moments of mirth, amid glitter and glee, 

W^hen the soul takes the hue that is brightest of any. 

From her aster's enchantment my spirit is fiee. 
And the bumper I crown is a bumper to Fanny! 

VII. 

But, when shadows come o*er me of sickness or grief. 
And my heart with a host of wild fancies is swelling. 

From the blaae of her brightness I turn for relief. 
To the pensive and peace-breathing beauty of Hden ! 

VIII. 

And when sorrow and joy are so blended together. 
That to weep I 'm unwilling, to smile am as loth ; 

When the beam may be kicked by the w»|^t of a feather; 
I would hxa keep it even — by wedding them both 
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IX. 
But since I mutt fix or on black eyes or blue. 

Quickly make up my mind 'twixt a Grace and a Muse ; 
Pr*ythee, Venus, instruct me that course to pursue 
- Which even Paris himself had been puzzled to choose ! * * 

X. 

Thus murmured a Bard— predetermined to marry, 
Bat so equally charmed by a Muse and a Grace, 

That though one of his suits might be doomed to miscany , 
He 'd another he straight could prefer in its placeJ 

XI. 
So, trusting that *' Fortune would favour the brave," 

He asked each in her turn, but they both said him nay ; 
Lively Fanny declared he was sommohat too grave. 

And Saint Helen pronounced him a little too gay ! 

XII. 
May 80 awful a fate bid young poets beware 
How they sport with their hopes 'till they darken and 
wither; 
For who thus dares presume to make love to a pair. 
May be certain he '11 ne'er be accepted by either ! 



A GRANDSIRE'S TALE. 



BY BERNARD BARTON. 



I. 

The tale I tell was told me long ago ; 
Yet mirthfiil ones, since heard, have passed away. 
While this still wakens memory's fondest glow, 
• And feelings fresh as those of yesterday : 
'Twas told me by a man whose hairs were grey. 
Whose brow bore token of the lapse of years. 
Yet o'er his heart affection's gentle sway 
Maintained that lingering spell which age endeais, 
And while he told his tale his eyes were dim with tears. 

II. 
But not with tears of sorrow ; — for the eye 
Is often wet with joy and gratitude ; 
And well his faltering voice, and tear, and sigh. 
Declared a heart by thankfulness subdued *. 
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Brief feeliiigt of regret might there intrude. 
Like clouds which shade awhile the moon's fair light ; 
But meek submission soon her power renewed. 
And patient smiles, by tears but made more bright. 
Confessed that God's decree was wise, and good, and right. 

in. 
It was a winter's evening ; — clear, but still : 
Bright was the fixe, and bright the silvery beam 
Of the fair mo^n shone on the window-sill. 
And parlour-floor ; — the softly mingled gleam 
Of fire and moonlight suited well a theme 
Of pensive converse, unallied to §^oom ; 
Ours varied like the subjects of a dream ; . 
And turned, at last, upon the silent tomb. 
Earth's goal for hoaiy age, and beauty's smiling bloom. 

IV. 

We talked of life's last hour,— the vari^ forms ' 
And features it assumes j— how some men die 
As sets the sun when dark clouds'threaten'storms. 
And starless night ; others whose evening sky 
Resembles those which to the outward eye 
Seem full of promise .* — and with softened tone. 
At seasons checked by no ungrateful sigh, . 
The death of one sweet gn£ad-child of his own 
Was by that hoary man most tenderly made known. 
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V. 

She was, he said, a fair and lovely child 

As ever parent could desire to see, . 

Or sedng, fondly love ; of manners mild. 

Affections gentle,— even in her glee. 

Her veiy mirth from levity was free ; 

But her more common mood of mind was due 

» 

Thoughtful beyond her early age, for she 
In ten brief years her little course had run; — 
Many more brief have known, but brighter surely- none. 

VI. 

Though some might deem her pensive, if not t^dr 
Yet those who knew her better, best could tell 
How calmly happy, and how meekly glad 
Her quiet heart in its own depths did dwdl : 
Like to the waters of some ciystal well. 
In which the stars of heaven at noon are seen, 
Fancy might deem on her young sprit fell 
Glimpses of Hght more glorious and serene 
Than that of life's brief day, so heavenly was her mien» 

VII. 

Bui, though no boist'rous playmate, her food smile 
Had sweetness in it passing that of mirth ; 
Loving and kind, her thoughts, woids, deeds, the while 
Betrayed of childish sympathies no dearth : 
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She loved the wild flowers scattered over earth. 
Bright insects sporting in the light of day, 
Blythe songsters giving joyous miune birth 
In groves impervious to the noontide ray } — 
All these she loved as nmch as those who seemed more gay. 

VIII, 

Yet more she loved the word, the smile, the look. 
Of those who reared her with religious care ; 
With fearful joy she conned that holy book. 
At whose unfolded page full many a prayer. 
In which her weal immortal had its share. 
Recurred to memory ; for she had been trained. 
Young as she was, her early cross to bear ; 
And taught to love, with fervency unfeigned, 
The record of His life whose death salvation gained. 

IX. 

I dare not linger, like my ancient friend, 
On every chann and grace of this hit maid f 
For in his narrative the story's end 
Was long with fond prolixity delayed ; 
Though 'rightly fancy had its close portrayed 
Before I heard it. Who but might have guessed 
That one so ripe for heaven would early fade 
In this brief state of trouble and unrest 
Yet only wither here to bloom in life more blest. 
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X. 

My theme is one of joy, and not of grief; 
I would not loiter o'er. Buch flower'g decay. 
Nor stop to paint it, slowly, leaf by leaf. 
Fading, and sinking tow'rds its patent clay : 
She sank, as sinks the glorious orb of day. 
His glories brightening at his journey's close ; 
Yet with that chastened, soft, and gentle ray 
In which no dazzling sjdendour fiercely glows. 
But on whose mellowed light our eyes with joy repose. 

XI. 

Her strength was fiiifing, but it seemed to nnk 
So calmly, tenderly, it woke no fear ; . 
Twas like a rij^ling wave on ocean's brink. 
Which bleaks in dying music on the ear. 
And placid beauty on the eye ;— no tear. 
Except of quiet joy, in hers was known ; 
Though some there were around her justly dear, 
Her love for whom in every look was shown. 
Yet more and more she sought and loved to be alone. 

XII. 

One summer mom they missed her : — she had been. 
As usual, to the garden arbour brought. 
After their morning meal ; her placid mien 
Had worn no seeming shade of graver thought. 
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Her voice, her gmile, with cheerfuhiess was fraught ; 
And she was left amid that peaceful sc^ie 
A little space ;— ^ut when she there was sought, 
In her 8ecli]i4e<l oratory green. 
Their arbour's sweetest flower had left its leafy screen ! 

XHI. 
They foond her in her chamber, by the bed 
Whence she had risen, and on the bed-side diair. 
Before her, was an open bible spread ; 
Herself upon her knees ; — ^with tender care ^ 
They stole on her devotions, when the air 
Of her meek countenance the truth made known : 
The child had died ! died in the act of prayer ! 
And her pure spirit, without sigh or groan. 
To heaven and endless joy from earth and grief had flown. 




THE NORTH-WESTER. 

BY JOHN aiALCOLM, BSQ. 

nay ««n the int 
That srar Imnt 
bto that •Owit imI 

CoUHdg*, 

I. I 

'Mid shouts that hailed her from the shore. 

And bade her speed, the bark is gone, 
The dreaiy ooean to explore 

Whose waters sweep the frigid zone ; — 
And bounding on before the gale, 

To bright eyes shining through their tears, 
Twixt sea and sky, her snowy sail 

A lessening speck appears. 

,11. 
Behold her next, 'mid icy isles. 

Lone wending on her cheerless way; 
'Neath skies where summer scarcely smiles. 

Whose light seems but the shade of day. 
But while the waves she wanders o'er. 

Around her fonn they sink to sleep ; 
The pulse of nature throbs no more — 

She 's chained within the deep! 

H 
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III. 
Then Hope for ever took her flight; 

Each face, as monumental stone, 
Grew ghastly, in the fading light 

In which their latest sun went down ; 
And ere its disk to darkness past, 

And closed their unretuming day. 
The seaman sought the dizzy mast 

To catch its latest ray. 

IV. 

AU other secrets of their fate 

From darkness would the Muse redeem ; 
Unheavd-of horrors to relate. 

Which fancy scarce may dare to dream. 
Thus much we only know — they died ; 

All else obHvion deeply veils. 
And chamels of the waters wide. 

That tell no babbling tlUes. 

# 

V. 

For them were wishes, longings, fears. 

The sleepless night and ceaseless prayers, 
Hope gleaming, rainbow-like, through tears, 

And doubt that darkened to despair! 
Suns, seasons, as they roll away. 

No light upon the lost can shed. 
Their tale a secret ^ the day 

When seas give up their dead. 
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THE RIVALS. 



Mot ■agmtafiil nuud. 
Hot* jm •oupirwl, hare yo« with th«M MatriTcd, 
Te bait ■• with thi* fool deriaim t 

Skattp0ar«. 



*' Nbphkw Philip ! nephew Philipi I will bear it no longer : 
one prank following aaother,night and day, day and night, 
-*4rawling and feasting with your flashing gallants: — 
'what care I for fine name and silk doublet ? I, Luke 
Mabnsey, of Malmsey Manor, knighted by his late sacred 
majesty's own sword l^^-I, that might have spoken in Par- 
liament, and ruffled at cOun with the best! — ^I, that have 
stayed in tetirement to give you a proper bringing up! — 
Did not worthy Mr. Jonas Cassocksleeve teach you to 
fear God, honour the king, and obey me in all things? — 
and Bamaby the huntsman train you in woodcraft? — and 
-I myself shdw you how to caarve a woodcock when you 
-had shot it, — ^to sing a song, and give a toast? And 
what return have you made for all my care,-— ay, what 
return I say, nephew Philip? When I sleep don't you 
wake me? — ^when I speak don't you bontradiet me? — is 
dinner ever served at noon, or supper at six ? Are not 
my old serving-men flouted by your town lackeys ? Did 

b2 
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not you, or a brother knave, shoot Roan Barbaiy in the 
paddock, — ^poor old Roan, that carried me to meet King 
James of blessed memory ? Go to, graceless ! I 'm not 
dead yet, — no, nor ailing yet ; and while I do live I 'II 
have peace and quietness, — and I '11 be obeyed and re- 
spected by my own household, — and therefore I 'U marry, 
varlet ! — ^think upon that now!" 

Sir Luke ceased speaking, not because his anger was 
exhausted, but that he lacked breath to give it utterance. 
Complainant and culprit were both sitting together, after 
the evening, or, as a modem would term it, afternoon 
meal, conq>lete opposites in dress, character, and appear- 
ance. Arrayed in a loose nic^t-robe of murrey-coloured 
damask, stiff enough to support itself on end, with sleeves 
of sufficient width to contain a nephew in each. Sir Luke 
Malmsey occupied, in every sense, a tub-like arm-chair, 
which, with its massy frame, and cumbrous cushions, 
would have shamed half a dozen degenerate fauUuih. 
On a stand, which matched the dark vralnut wainscotting 
of the room, lay the materials for smoking ; and beside 
them .^tood a huge silver cup filled with clarey, wine 
made hot, and flsv^oiiied with honey and costly spices. 
The knight's appearance bespoke him a choleric, credu- 
lous, indolent, good-natured, old bachelor ; who ate often, 
slept, much, expected deference, and had no objection to 
flatteiy. He was, moreover, to quote a few lines of an 
excellent old ballad* — 

• *'The Old and Toung Courtier." 
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A wonhipfnl eoimtry gentleman who had a gieat estate. 

That kept a brave old house at a boontifal rate ; 

With an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate ; 

He every quarter paid his old servants their wages. 

And never knew what belonged to coachmen, footmen, nor pages. 

With an old buttery-hatch worn quite o£F the hooks. 

And an old kitchen that maintained half a doien old cooks ; 

With an old hall hmig round with pikes, guns, and bows. 

With old swords and bucklers, that had borne many shrewd blows ; 

With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel of hounds. 

That never hawked nor hunted but. in his own grounds ; 

Who, like a wise man, kept himself within his own bounds, &e. 

Opposite to him sat his nephew, who also looked what 
in reality he was ; a personification of mirth and mis- 
chief ; a conceited, frolicksome, refractory youth, who had 
so long considered, himself, and been considered by othe^, 
the undoubted heir to Sir Luke's estate, that he was apt to 
forget that at present Sir Luke was its possessor. His 
person was handsome, and from the scrupulous care maid- 
fested in its decoration, it seemed that none were better 
aware of this circumstance than Master Philip himself. 
The leg was " a reasonable good one," and arrayed con- 
sequently in tight fitting silken hose ; his figure was ele- 
gant, and therefore the velvet doublet was closely but- 
toned ; while his hair hung down to the falling collar of 
delicately wrought cambric, in elaborate, and yet not 
ungraceful curls. 

From these slight sketches of their respective characters, 
it will readily be supposed that uncle and nephew were 
the plague of each other's esdstence. There is, however, 
a point, beyond which none may venture to give» be- 
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cause none will endure, oflence ; and master Philip having 
recently returned from town with a fresh importation of 
friends and fopperies, and having, with their aid, per- 
formed a few characteristic expldts, Sir Luke was pro- 
voked to threaten the desperate remedy of marriage. 

" Now, by the thistle of Saint James!" exclaimed the 
scape-grace, on hearing his uncle's determination, " one 
would think that finding a wife were as easy as buying 
a horse : and which of our fair neighbours will you ddgn 
to accept 1" 

% Luke vouchsafed no reply ; but continued, to use 
the phrase of the period, " taking" his tobacco, *' that 
stinking weed," as Stowe terms it, '* so much abused to 
God's dishonour." Not aware that the portentous puifii 
which ever and anon emanated firom his uude's lips, were 
in fact so many expressions of anger, master Philip re- 
sumed his banter: 

" Well, but uncle — uncle Luke, I say, the thought 
is a thrifty one — our matters are not well looked to— -we 
need a woman's eye; — ^this wadnscotting, with all its 
" dainty devices," looks but dingily methinks ; — our tapes- 
try hangings lack repair ; — the Queen of Sheba's petti- 
coats are indecorously rent, uncle, and King Solomon 
hath no longer eyes to see the mischief; — the rusty buck- 
lers in the hall ciy out for Margeiy the scullion — our 
silver"-^ 

Sir Luke's patience was exhausted ; and he interrupted 
these audacious allusions to his household gods, by send- 
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ing forth a sudden gust of smoke which efl^ted, what no 
remonstrance would have done^t brought tears into his 
nephew's eyes ; but the graceless youth, after applying 
his perfumed and embroidered handkerchief to the sufier* 
ing organs, returned to the charge. 

" Fie — ^fie, good uncle ! an' I had been 'your lady just 
then ! — ^pdrtly mistress Cicely of the Hold, in her scarlet 
kirtle, and Sunday hood — with two rings on each finger> 
and her purse and keys gingling at her waist;— or lady 
Beatrice, uncle,— only fancy the lady Beatrice, covering 
her eyes with her dainty hand, and saying — "Sooth la. 
Sir Luke, you are an odious brute!" 

The young heir was a mad*cap, but his apparently 
random introduction of these fair dames was a stroke of 
policy. They were the only unmarried ladies of consi- 
deration in the immediate neighbourhood, and he wished 
to sound his uncle's sentiments with respect to thepi. 
Mistress Cicely of the Hold, would, he well knew, have 
little objection to become mistress Cicely of Malmsey 
Manor; but the lady Beatrice, the refined, the beautiful, 
the coquettish lady Bieatrice, although dependent on her 
brother, would, he knew, just as soon accept an ofier to 
live in a rook's nest. 

At length the knight opened his mouth for the purpose 
of speech. " Nephew Philip," said he, in a v(nce that 
made nephew Philip vrish that his discretion had equalled 
his impertinence, " the father of the lady Beatrice was a 
worthy gentleman, my well esteemed friend, albeit, too 
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f<Mid of wasdog his patrmMmy in triddng out his gronaib 
and dweUing, after a yain and foreign fiauduon; but that 
matten nothing to thee, or to thy concerns, nephew 
PhUip— which are wdl nigh settled; — troop thy ways 
hence before to-morrow noon; — ^take all that belongs to 
thee— ^one, Koond, hawk, lackey, belt, blade, and scab- 
bard; — Cleave not a feather behind; — go to town, go to 
court, go to Saint Nicholas, 'an thou wilt — but come not 
withiift sight of Luke Blahnsey, and Malmsey Manor, on 
this side doomsday — think upon that now !" 

The choler of an habitually calm man, or the calmness 
of one habitually choleric, is equally to be dreaded ; and 
this last speech of the knight's, uttered in a quiet, deter- 
mined tone, omvinoed the young heir that for the present 
the sun of his fortune was obscured. Aware, that as 
yet neither submission nor remonstrance would avail him, 
he retired, with a crest-fallen aspect, veiy foreign to one 
so incorrigibly volatile. Meanwhile, Mr. Jonas Cassock- 
sleeve, and grey-headed Bamaby, the huntsman, were 
summoned in turn to Sir Luke's retiring room. The con- 
ference held with the worthy chaplain, and the commis- 
sion entrusted to him, we are not yet privileged to unfold ; 
but with the errand confided to the inferior agent, the 
reader shall be made acquainted. 

Bamaby was a spoiled, self-willed domestic, and so in 
truth were all who held a place at Malmsey Manor ; but 
when, in the present instance, he l^ft his master's pre- 
sence and hastened to the court-yard, there was such a 
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visible increase of his usual self-sufficiency, the luckless 
f . understrappers in office received so many supernumerary 

cufis, that it was evident Baruahy had sustained some 
recent honour. 

" What, ho there! — ^knaves, loiterers, prattling fools, 
wasting Sir Luke's time, and neglecting my business, 
, with a vengeance to ye — ^fly, rascals, fly! sort Black Bess 
as' if King Charles were going to ride her, and see that 
girth, spur, and stirrup are in order!'' Bamaby was pro- 
ceeding to give other directions equally loud and lofty, 
when master Philip, who had been lounging about the 
court-yard, approached, and accosted him after his usual 
' fashion. 

" And pray, old green-skirts, where may you be fori" 

But he of hound and horn, was well acquainted with 
what had occurred to alter their respective stations, and 
his reply was worded accordingly. 

" A private mission, fair sir, a private mission," said 
he, slightly touching his cap, and turning on the instant 
to address one of his myrmidons. 

The young man slipped intoBamaby's hand, that which 
makes all private missions public ; and the ambassador's 
voice regained its usually submissive key. " A letter, 
your honour, nothing more,- some trifling purchase in 
London — ^for.the love of life, master Philip, don't break it 
open," exclaimed the huntsman ruefully^ as he saw his 
companion after perusing the superscription — "To Master 
Zachaiy Pantofle, tailor and tiieman, beside the Boar's 
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head, near London Stone" — detiberately remove the ^- 
tening from the epistle, and peruse its contents, which 
were to |his efiect 

** Master Zachaiy, — 
"By the bearer, who will pay you all reasonable 
charges for the^same, you will send down a full suit of 
good £uhioned clothes, made in the court manner, and 
beseeming occasions of more state than ordinary. I pray 
you give good heed hereunto ; you will but need to look on 
the bearer of dus ti^n, to know the size of the garments 
needed, in expectation of which, I rest your's 

Luke Malmsbt, of Malmsey Manor." 

The mercurial Philip was ready to danc^with delight, 
at this unexpected opportunity of perpetrating a piece of 
mischief; nevertheless, he concealed his evil intentions 
under a serious aspect. ** Bamaby," said he, " it is well 
you have shown me this letter, there is a matter of con- 
sequence omitted ; how rejoiced I am at the discovery — 
at what hour do you set forth 1" 

" At the break of dawn your honour." 

** Then knock at the door of my sleepSng-room, when 
you are belted and spurred ; and now to bed, to bed good 
Bamaby, you will need repose," said the youth, at the 
same time administering a golden anodyne. 

At the hour appointed, the unsuspicious messenger 
received back the letter to Mr. Zachajy Pantofle, bearing 
the following addition. 
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"Variet! 
' ' An' thou hopest again to stitch doublet, or touch money 
of mine, obey my orders touching Sir Luke's bravery. 
Mal^e them, I charge thee, of patterns and colours most 
diverse and strange. Where it is proper to use one yard 
of stuff, employ two; instead of a single feather, see 
thou dost mount the hat with three or more, and adorn 
the other garments with lace and gauds in proportion. 
Be obedient and discreet. Thine of old, 

" Philip Malmsey." 

Leaving these several worthies to their various pursuits, 
plans, and joumies, the scene now changes from the old 
fashioned manor, with its host of little chimneys, straight 
walks, yew-tree hedges resembling walls of fortification, 
and ornamental b^rs and griffins, to the elegant seclu- 
sions of Stately Pleasance. 

The place accorded well with its name ; less, however, 
for the size and decorations of the dwelling, than for the 
extreme beauty of the grounds. They were laid out in the 
Italian style of gardening, with terraces paved in mosaic 
work 'j small pleasure pavilions embowered in groves, diver- 
sified with verdant lawns, and choice flower beds ; jets 
d'eau ; marble statuary ; the walks were sheltered from the 
sunbeams by interlacing trees, whilst a magnificent sheet 
of water formed a perfect mirror to all the adjacent-beauties. 

In one of the pavilions which looked out upon the stream 
we have mentioned, stood a youthful pair, for whom the 
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place appeared a fit home, as they, fit companions for each 
other. The one was a graceful cavalier, attired with a 
costly simplicity, which bespoke, as did his every look and 
gesture, noble birth, and courtly breeding. His fair com- 
panion was beautiful, but her charm consisted in variety 
of expression and change of mood. Her eye could suffuse 
itself with tears, her voice take the tone of tenderness ; but 
it was the transition to brilliant frolic, gay coquetiy, and 
sportive wiles, which rendered her so enchanting. Like 
that of the cavalier, her attire was at once costly in mate- 
rial, and simple in its fashion. Her robe was composed 
of pearl colour satin, and her bodice, of the same material, 
was confined to her waist by a belt of twisted silk and sil- 
ver ; whilst the delicate hand and arm, whenever exposed, 
(and that was not seldom) seemed yet more exquisitely 
proportioned, from their contrast with the massy folds of 
the large hanging sleeve. Her dark and luxuriant hair 
was in part braided, and part, as if it were forgotten, hung 
down to her neck in ringlets, confined only over the brow 
by a single row of pearls. 

It was the lady Beatrice, and her affianced lover, for 
whom, when absent, she sighed ; and whom she tormented 
when, as at.the present, he stood beside her, whispering 
true love vows and tender flatteries. 

" Ah, now, good Julian, pr'ythee tell me something 
new ; thou hast likened me to a star and flower, till I am 
sick of my emblems — something new now an' you mean me 
to listen.' 
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• " The lady Beatrice repays truth with kindness, and 
devotion with respect," said the cavalier, with a sigh ; — 
that is new, for I never yet witnessed it.*' 

" Giievous, yet passing good, that hit of thine ; but 
come now, JuHan," said the lady, assuming a most pro- 
voking air of languor and ennui, " relate me some town 
news — some new fashion, — ^I doubt I get clownish in my 
gear, (a coquettish glance at her elegant robe accompanied 
tlus sally), or sing me, an' thou wilt, some new ditty of 
thine own — any thing to spur on that lame varlet Time." 

" Beatrice, Beatrice, what heed I of town news, or new 
fashions, when thou art near ; true love, lady, requires 
nought beyond the presence oi its object." 

" Grammeicy — but that doctrine suits not me," replied 
the mischievous beauty, — " now, here art thou, a reason- 
ably good companion in thy way — ^tolerably esteemed by 
me in mine — ^yet I would some merry minstrel, or chance 
guest, or pleasant comedy were here — ^for thy sake, too, 
good Julian ; — ^find you not the Pleasance dull after White- 
hall revekV 

The lover was prevented making the expected answer 
by the entrance of a third person. 

" O woman, woman!" exclaimed the intruder; " as 
many whims are thine as there be leaves on yonder 
aspen, and each as lightly hung. Julian, boy, never heed 
her ; trust me, she can pine and sigh when thou art safely 
out of hearing, — ^nay, mistress Beatrice, never wrinkle 
your brow, and double your hand — ^pretty, both of them. 
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I grant ; but come, now, crown me for a wizard, — ^here are 
you sighing for change, afironting your knight, abudiig 
my poor Pleasance, and, lo ! I appear with work cut out 
for you — ^breaking of hearts, trying of tempers, masquing, 
and mischief, to your heart's content." 

" Now, Walter, dear Walter! an' say you sol — and 
how came it about? oh, tell me, tell me,— in truth I lore 
mischief!'' 

" Or thou wert not woman," replied the last speaker, 
the fair heroine's elder and only brother, who had, as we 
have seen, joined the lovers before they were aware, and 
so overheard his sister's characteristic speech, — "why, 
Beatrice, thou wilt hang thyself some day, in order to 
pass time." 

'* But the masque, the mischief, dear Walter !" 

*' All in good tune, girl," replied the young man, with 
mock gravity. "First answer me truly — ^mean you to jilt 
Sir Julian, or having made him serve a Jacob's courtship, 
with a Job's patience, mean you at last to become hisplague 
for life ?" 

" For life, Walter, assuredly, if at all," replied the arch 
beauty. 

" And you, sir knight," said Walter, turning to Julian, 
' ' feel you so secmeTn tnis lady's favour, that you dare allow 
the approach of a rival ; a gay and gallant suitor, who backs 
the offer of his heart with that of a rich old manor V 

** Ah, Philip, frolicksome Philip !" said Beatrice with 
vivacity. 
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Her lover bit his lip. . 

" The honour intended you is far greater/' replied 
Walter, gravely* 

'* Well, it matters not to me who, or what, may be the 
silitor," said Beatrice frankly, for she had observed Sir 
Julian's momentary jealousy, — " but read us your riddle, 
nevertheless, good brother, if you mean us not to die with 
curiosity.'' , 

" Well, then," said he, drawing from his bosom a large 
unwieldy epistle, vmtten in the stiff hand used by clerks 
and notaries, ' ' this comes from the worthy knight Sir Luke 
Malmsey, to the honourable son (save the mark!) of his 
esteemed friend the late Walter Cecil ; stafing, in due form 
of courteous speech, his intention of speedily passing some 
days at Stately Pleasance, in the hope that the honour- 
able son, and lady daughter of his late esteemed friend, 
will afterwards partake of the cheer of Malmsey Manor." 
" I am as much in the daric as an owl at noon !" said 
Beatrice, laughing, ** what brings the knight here, think 
ye, and who did his errand V* 

** Truly, the messenger is worthy Mr. Jonas Cassock- 
sleeve, who hath hinted to me his own private bdief that 
further honour is intended our house, — ^that his patron hath 
a passing thought, a half-formed inclination, to make the 
lady Beatrice of Stately Pleasance, the lady Beatrice of 
Malmsey Manor ; orchards, paddocks, wainscotting, tapes- 
try-hangings, hunting gear, and rusty armour include^." 
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A long and merry laugh burst from the young lovers, as 
this inventory of the knight's treasures was concluded. 

** And this," said Walter, drawing forth another epistle, 
which, from its smaller size, and scrawled characters, ap- 
peared to be the production of a more fashionable scribe — 
** this comes by another hand from frolicksome Philip, who, 
having got note of his uncle's intentions, prays me, on 
the score of old friendship, to entreat thee, on the strength 
of thy womanly wit, to give the old gentleman during his 
abode with us, such awful impressions of the blessed state 
of matrimony, as shall convince him that one wife would 
be a sorer evil than twenty nephews, though every one 
were a nephew Philip. And so he commends himself to 
our good offices, of which, at present, he hath great need, 
being forbidden Sir Luke's presence and Mahnsey Manor 
till doomsday, unless means are devised to shorten the 



term." 



<« I see it all— it is all planned,— no masque will be half 
so merry ; dearest Julian do but you and Walter play your 
parts, and I engage to send him to hU grave in a week." 

" Gad-a-mercy, Beatrice !" said Sir Julian, laughing, 
" I like not the precedent." 

" Well, then, to his arm chair, if you like it better;" 
and the gay enchantress commenced a detail of those plans 
of proceeding which, at present, it would be premature to 
disclose. The reader will naturally suppose that Mr. 
Jonas Cassocksleeve carried back to his patron many ho- 
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nourable messages irom the master and mistress of Stately 
Pleasance, assuring him of warm welcome and greeting 
on his arrival. 

Little aware of the plot in progress, or of the one already 
effected, as soon as Barnaby returned from his mission, 
the unsuspicious knight arrayed himself in the garments 
ordered for him by his wicked nephew, and set forth on a 
slow, sleek, unwieldy steed, that, taken in connexion with 
its rider, appeared a moving elephant and castle. 

Full well had Master Zachary obeyed Philip's com- 
mands. Sir Luke's new suit, like that of the patriarch 
Joseph's, was ** of many colours." On his high-crowned 
black velvet hat nodded three scarlet feathers, whilst the 
brim was embroidered, both within and without, with gold 
twist and spangles. His voluminous cloak, of crimson 
stuff, was rendered yet more conspicuous by a profusion of 
gold lace ; his lilac satin doublet was adorned to corres- 
pondj and his galey-gascoignes, (or, to modernize the 
word, gally-gaskins), were made in that enormous fashion 
which treacherous Master Zachary well knew to be ob- 
solete even amongst the vulgar. Every article was in 
character ; the tips of the cufis aspired to the elbow — ^the 
collar fell below^^the shoulders — the doublet drooped tb the 
knees — ^the cloak trailed upon the ground — ^and the top of 
each boot resembled an open warming-pan ! . ' 

So graced, so gilded j or ta use a more convenient 
metaphor, so tin-foiled, not ten housewives' pewter shone 
brighter than Sir Luke ; and he, being naturally vain 
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9dA etedvikna, began leftUy to beUere, on the fidtfa of 
Baxnaby the huntsman, Peter the butler, and Deborah 
the housekeeper, that he was the veiy pink and pattern of 
a gallant gentleman ; one whom the lady Beatrice might 
be jHTOud to see at her feet. His reception at Stately Plea- 
sance tended to confirm him in his opinion of his own im- 
portance. The master of the mansion testified becoming 
anxiety for the honour of his alHanoe; the lady Beatrice 
appeared delighted with his attentions, and required them 
on all occasions, whilst Sir Julian was played off as a 
scorned and presumptuous suitor ; and so dererly was the 
-plot contrived and carried on, that, before he was aware, 
the old knight found himself cajoled out of all his accus- 
tomed comforts, and installed into the office of an accepted 
lover. It was worse than field service to a militia man ; 
comfort and honour, vanity and self-indulgence, were 
pitted one against the other, and the suitor and the old 
bachelor had many a conflict. The lady Beatrice would 
never trust herself on horseback vrithout Sii Luke's escort, 
and she found it conducive to health to ride several hours 
each day, and at a speed that sorely annoyed the worthy 
knight's bones. When dismounted, the lady Beatrice was 
passionately fond of walking, and no arm was welcome 
but that Which would have been most willingly withheld. 
The lady Beatrice grew troubled with fainting fits at the 
smell of tobacco, and, to prove his aflection. Sir Luke gave 
up his pipe ; added to this, she suddenly lost her appetite, 
and could no longer endure that other persons should eat 
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a hearty meal, and the knight, out of comphiaance, was 
constrained to feed like a sparrow. Yet so well did the 
wily maiden flatter his self-love, whilst inflicting upon him 
every species of personal torture, that he really believed 
that all things were what they appeared. 

Towards the end of a week thus spent, Beatrice per- 
ceived by certain infallible signs, that matters were in such 
a state that she might venture upon the wmp de grace. 
She accordingly selected a pajrticularly sukry afternoon, 
and, immediately after dinner, proposed a saunter timmgh 
the grounds. Her brother and Sir Julian, previously in- 
structed in their parts, were oideied to follow, and she set 
forth vrith Sir Luke, determined upon being more flatter- 
ingly tiresome than ever. It is for the reader to judge of 
her success. 

" By my troth, madam," said the knight, as he pufled 
along, no bad repreeentation of Patience in purgatory,-^ 
' ' and by your ladyship's leave, I vdll doff this red blanker 
of mine before the sun coin its gold laqe into marks,-^ 
many, I shall drop." 

" What, throw off my fiavonrits colour!" said his hit 
compaaiun, in a reproachful tone, ''and a garment so 
becoming! — ^La now, Sir Luke, the malapert Julian is 
jealous of that cloak, and thinks it obtains for you the 
favour he craves in vain,— -by my wovd but Walter shall 
have its fellow." 

Flattered, but not consoled, the poor gentleman re- 
fastened the ponderous'garraent, and trudged on beside his 

i2 
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beautiful tormentor^ in a state bordering upon dissolution. 
" Now a plague on those idle boys!" said the lady, when 
they had wandered a considerable distance from the house, 
" kind, kind Sir Luke,' it shames me, indeed it does, to ask 
it, — but I pray you just step back and rouse them ; say I 
wait on the south terrace, and bid Mungo bring his guitar 
and j<nn us there." 

The distressed knight groaned inwardly, and could 
scarcely suppress the rising wish, that cloak, lady, Wal- 
ter, Julian, Mungo, and guitar, were quietly and together 
in the Red Sea. Visions of departed comfort, jnpes that 
he had smoked, dinners that he had eaten, and sleeps that 
he had slept, crowded on his mind ; and, oppressed with 
the weight of his cloak, and the weight of his thoughts, 
the poor cavalier was ready to weep. He fulfilled, how- 
ever, his mission, and with the young men and the sable 
musician returned to the terrace, in the vain hope of being 
allowed a short respite from exertion ; for, according to the 
old song, his happiness did not consist 
In motion, but in rest. 

But PhiUp's guardian genius, the lady Beatrice, quickly 
perceiving the weary and woe-begone aspect of her knight, 
determined to put forth all her wiles and wickedness, in 
Older to complete the good work she had undertaken. She 
gave Sir Julian his lesson ; and immediately that cavalier, 
with humble air, and downcast eyes, as though unworthy 
of the hotiour he sought, approached, and prayed her to 
grant him her hand for some short space, and tread with 
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him a single measure, either a stately gal Hard, or the 
more lively lavolta. 

" It were fitting, in sooth," replied Beatrice, with well- 
aiiected scorn, ** to bestow snch maik of favour on a gal- 
lant that loiters over the dinner board, when bidden else- 
where by the lady of his suit — stand back, Sir Laggard ! 
To him who is ever prompt in active service and knightly 
devoir, is that compliment rightly due : I pray you," said 
the lovely malicious, presenting her fair hand to Sir Luke, 
and accompanying the action with her most attractive smile 
— ' ' I pray you accept die meed you have earned,— -Mui^ 
thy briskest air." 

It was in vain that the hapless lord of Malmsey Manor 
d ec lined the profiered grace, assuring the hdy, with nieiul 
contortions of fice, of his willingness to pleasure her in any 
thing not impossible ; of his utter ignorance of the grace- 
ful art of dancing, in which he doubted not Sir Julian was 
well skilled ; iiis assertions were gainsaid ; he was com- 
pelled to yield to his tyrant, and the lavolta, a whirling, 
twisting, tee-totum kind of dance, bearing some resem- 
blance to the modem walt2, was performed by the ill-as- 
sorted partners, so as to present a lively image of the tavern 
sign — an Angel in conjunction with a Woolpack. . 
. Hot, laint, breathless, ready to drop with fatigue. Sir 
Luke heeded not the praises lavished on his performance 
by the bystanders. As soon as the purgatorial exertion 
was concluded, he hastened to occupy a seat which was 
formed in an angle of the terrace wall ; but his lady's 
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•fe was on him, and jneoiaely as he was on the point 
of anchoring in the desired havest jnst as there remained 
but a step, a single step, between his aching bones and 
rest, the merciless Beatrice dropped her fan at his feet! 
Sir Julian, who saw the manoeuvre, drew back to laugh 
at leisure ; Walter peeped over his shoulder with well- 
afiected gravity, while the lady herself raised her pretty 
hand, and chid herself for carelessness, and taunted the 
younger knights with their lack of courtesey, and vowed 
that her good Sir Luke would spoil her by excess of atten- 
tion. Slowly, and witii labour dire, he prepared for a 
last efibrt of expiiiiig complaisance. Tieauing grievously 
upon his walkmg staff with one hand, he lowered himself 
till the other reached the ground ; and then picking up 
ibe imjdement of mischief, restored it to the author of his 
pain. 

'* Thou hast won Philip's pardon, ^^1," whispered 
Walter, " that last blow of thine drove the nail up to 
the head!" 

He spake truly. We have heard of the tepiple that was 
fabled to be constructed with such nicety that a vnen, 
accidentally perehing on one of its pinnacles, destroyed 
the balance, and overthrew the fabric. Such efiect did 
tiie incident of the fan produce upon Sir Luke's gallantly. 
It was the drop added to a brimming cup-^^e touch given 
to a felling colunm,-»«nd when night arrived, and he re* 
tiled to bed, («t Stately Pleasance his only piaoe of rest), 
thus soliloquised ** the much enduring man." 
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" And I, Luke Malmsey, of Malmsey Manor, to play 
the fool; — I that had been my own master.for fi% yean and 
npwaidfl — to ride, ran, starve, and dance, God wot ! like 
.an ape in a string! — a stone weight have I lost in the last 
week — a stone ! — may I never fill pipe again, an' I have 
not lost two. — Oh ! Lidu, Luke, that thy old bone^ were 
bat in thine own ana-chair, in thine own Manor. Marbt 1 
whqp me to death like a blinded bear first ! A wirn ! as 
many nqphews as would require a ship's rigging for halters 
rather. Ah, poor Philip ! Irolickaome as I was myself, 
bat no wone than other youths, — no worse say I ? not 
half so bad; poor dear boy, grieving, I '11 warrant, after 
my fovour ; laying plans to gain foigiveness ; my own 
brother's son, too — as wiHthy Mr. Cassoeksleeve says, 
a living fomily pictare; — ^no, no, madame Beatrice, I .'m 
iiot to be cozened oat of Malmsey Manor by your bright 
eyes, and cunning smiles. I '11 sit still when I bke, and 
eat as much dinner as I like — and I '11 be my own master — 
ay, and I 'U have peace and quietness, and therefore I'll 
GO HOMB : — think upon that now !" 

Sleep, instead of weakening, oonfiimed the knight's 
wise resolution. Business of importance (that lie of 
centuries), called him home the next morning, and though 
the lady Beatrice complained much of his sudden de- 
parture, and testified becoming chagrin on the occasion, 
neither she, nor her brother, threatened him with an 
action for breach of promise of marriage. 

Our readers will surely save us the trouble of winding 
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up our hif^tory. They will imagine for themselves, that 
master Philip had soon occasion to thank the lady Beatrice 
for her successful efforts in his favour ; that he made as 
many promises of future good behaviour as satisfied his 
uncle ; and kept as many of them as satisfied himself ; that 
worthy Mr. Cassocksleeve was speedily required to per- 
form for Sir Julian and Beatrice the clerical service which 
he had once anticipated he should perform for that lady 
and his patron. If a great lover of poetical justice, the 
reader may imagine yet farther, that though Sir. Luke 
Malmsey was afterwards a frequent guest at Stately. Plea- 
sance, he was never again required to dance the lavolta, 
or refrain from smoking ; or walk after dinner, or in short, 
do any one thing contrary to his own incHnaJtions. 

M.J.J. 
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LOVFS JUBILEE. 

BY JAMBS HOGG. 

FIRST SPIRIT. 

Lovely Spirit, where dost thou fly 

With such impatience in thine eye? — 

Behold the hues of the closing day 

Are mingled still with the gloaming gray ; 

And thine own sweet star of the welkin sheen, 

The star of love, is but faintly seen! 

See how she hangs like a diamond dim 

By the walks of the holy Seraphim, 

While the fays in the middle vales of blue 

Have but half distilled their freight of dew. 

It is too early in the night 

For a spirit so lovely and so bright 

To be tracing the walks of this world beneath. 

Unhallowed by sin, and mildewed by death ; 

Where madness and folly are ever rife. 

And snares that beleaguer mortal life. — 

I know thee well, sweet Spirit of Love, 

And I know thy mission from above; 

Thou comest with every grace refined 

To endow the earthly viigin's mind ; 
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A record of her virtues to keep. 

And all her thoughts awake and asleep. 

Bright Spirit, thou hast a charge of care! 

Come tarry with me in this woodland fair, 

I will teach thee more in one hour of joy 

Than all thou hast kamed since thou left'st the sky. 

Come tarry with me, let the maidens be, 

'Till the hour of dreaming and phantasy; 

And then will I seek with tiiee to share 

The task of fanning liken fiordieads fair. 

And scaring the litUe &.ys of sin 

That tickle the downy dimpling chin; 

That prank with the danuMk vein of the cheek. 

And whiqper wvnrds it were wrong to speak. 

From all these Ibet thy wards diall be free. 

If thou wilt go woo in the wood with me; 

Till yon twin stars hang balanced even. 

Like ear-rings on the cheeks of heaven! 

SECONI) SPIRIT. 

And who art thou, that widi shameless brow, 
Daiest liere such license to avowl 
If aright I judge from what I 've heard, 
lliis courtesy might well be spared ; 
For of all the spirits beneath the sun 
Thou art the one that I most would shun ! 
Art thou not iie of guardian fune, 
That watchest over the sex supreme? 
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Say, Spiriti wm the diaige not given 

To thee, before die throne of heaven. 

To guard the youdi of this vale from sin. 

From foUies withont and foibles witianl 

If 80, thon hast honoo of thy tiade!- 

A glorious guardian hast thou made! 

To the dole and the dangor of mine and me,- 

My malison fight on it and thee! 

Go woo with diee! — ^by this hea^«nly mind 

I had rather go woo with a nuMtal hind! 

FIRST spiniT. 

Sweet Spirit, sure thou could'st never opine 

That my charge could be as psie as thine? 

Something fyr sex tiiou diould'st alkm; 

Yet have I done what spirit might do. 

And more will I still, if then wilt go rest 

With me on the wild thyme's fragrant breast. 

By form of an angel never prest! 

I will spread thee a couch of tiie violet blue. 

Of our' own heaven's cerulean hue ; 

The sweetest flowen shall'round thee be strewed. 

And 111 pillow thy head on the gossamer's shroud ; 

And there, 'nealh the green leaves closely fieled, 

I will cool thy cheek with the dew of the world ; 

I vrill bind thy locks with &e sweet weod-reef. 

And fan thy brow with the wabron leaf 3 
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I will preBf thy heaving heart to mine. 

And try to mix with our love divine 

An earthly joy, a mortal btiss ; 

I will Woo thee and woo thee for a kiss. 

As a thing above all gifts to prize. 

And I'll swear 'tis the odour of Paradise ! 

In earthly love, when ardent and chaste, 

Hiere 's a joy which angels scarce may taste; 

Th^ come to the bower I have framed for thee; 

We '11 let the youth of the vale go free. 

And this eve shall be Love's Jubilee ! 

SECOND SPIBIT. 

1 will not, I dare not such hazard run. 
My virgin race may be all undone. 
The breeze is chill, — ^it is wearing late. 
Away thou guardian profligate! 

FIRST SPIRIT. 

Sweet spirit, why that quivering lip. 

Which an angel of light might love to sip? 
' And why doth thy radiance come and go. 

Like the hues of thine own celestial bow ? 
' And why dost thou look to the ground and sigh, 
• And away from the green-wood turn thine eye? 

Are these the symptoms, may I divine. 

Of an earthly love, and is it mine? 
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SECOND SPIRIT. 

Ah, no! it is something about my head. 
Some quahn of languor or of dread. 
That breeze is surely in a glow. 
And yet it is chill — ^what shall I do? 
Wilt thou not go? — ah ! haste away 
Unto thy chaige; thou art worse than they. 

FIRST SPIRIT. 

I will not, cannot leave thee so; 

I must woo thee whether thou wilt or no; 

Let us hide from the star-beam and the gale, — 

Why dost thou tremble and look so pale? 

SECOND SPIRIT. 

Oh, my dear maidens of beauty so bright, 
What will become of you all to-night! 
For I fear me this eve of wizard spell. 
May be by shade, by bower, and dell. 
An eve to dream of — ^not to tell ! 

FIRST SPIRIT. 

I wiU charge the little elves of sin 

To keep their silken cells within, — 

In the night-flower's l>reast, the witch-bell blue. 

Or wrapt in the daisy's silver flue; 

And not to warp, on any pretence, 

The thoughts or the dreams of innocence. 
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lliere shall not one of them dare to sip 
The dew of love torn, the fervid lip. 
Till the sleeping Tirgin, pale and wan» 
Shrink back, as if from the kiss of man. 
There shall no elfin, unieproved. 
Take the dear form of the youth beloved; 
Or whisper of love within the ear 
A word for maiden unmeet to hear. 
From man's deep wiles thy sex I '11 guard, 
If a smile from thine eye be my reward; . 
For all beside we must let them be. 
And this eve shall be Lots's Jubilsb! 



The guardian angel of virgin fame. 

In one sweet dale which I may not name. 

Was vrpn for that dear eve, to prove 

The thrilling enjoyments of earthly love : 

And if by matron the truth was said. 

There was ne'er such an eve since the stars were made, 

For young delight, and for moments bright. 

And all that could virtuous love requite; 

For all vras holy, and pure, and chaste, 

As the angels that wooed in their home of ifest. 

The welkin glowed with a rosy blue, 

And its star of love had a brighter hue ; 

The green wood strains with joy were rife. 

And its breeze was a balm of heavenly life. 
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Ay, 'twas an eve — ^by bower and dell — 
An eve to dream of — ^not to tell: 
For ever hallowed may it be. 
That eve of Lovb's bioh Jubilbb! 

Altrive Lake, Candienuu-day, 1825. 



SONNET. 

BT ARTHUR BROOKB. 

Oh God! oh God ! a dream has then the power 
To bring once more the bligfatiug and the bloom. 
The youthful splendour, and the dying gloom ; 

Dread transit from love's warm voluptuous hour. 

Which poured down blisses like a summer shower, 
To the cold change, when death's commencing doom 
Froze o'er the path which pointed to the tomb. 

Where loveliness so loved had never sunk before ! 
Oft will the care-vnought curtain of the day 
Hide half the honors from my inward sight ; 

But as the eternal stars their ranks display. 
Soon as the sun has quenched his garish light ; 

So, sweeping past in terrible array. 
These haunt my slumbers through the dead midnight. 



THE SYBIL'S PROPHECY. 

A DRAMATIC FltAOHENT. 

BY THB RBV. C. R. M ATURIN. 

Scene — A wild and picturesque landscape in the vicinity 
of the Lake of Geneva ; woods of pine, and precipices, vnth 
a deep perspective of distant mountains. The SyhiVs cave 
indistinctly seenon the summitofa rock. — ^Time — Sufuet. 

Enter Gertrude, conflicted by Ulric, both seen anwng 
the poindings of the rocks before they advance, 

GERTRUDE (^goxing around her in terror). 
Didst thou not hear it? — 'twas a human Yoice ! 

ULRIC. 

It was the marmot's whistle from the rock, — 
Or the wild echo of the chamois' leap, — - 
Or the hoarse scream of the cloud-cleaving eagle ; — 
Or 'twas, perchance, the deep and distant roar 
Of some far avalanche ! 

GERTRUDE. 

I will no further , 
My blood is chilled, — ^it is a horrid errand ! — 
Why art thou silent 1 Speak to me, — ^yea, tell me 
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That it is horrid, so thou dost but speak ! 

Hast thou e'er known of those who traced this path ? 

Tell me some tale, even though it feariul be. 

So I may hear thy voice ! 

ULBIC. 

I knew a man, 
A lone, a luckless, solitaiy wretch. 
Want made hb being loathspme, and he came — 

OERTRUOS. 

End not thine ominous and fearful tale ; 
Perchance he came in twilight dim like this. 

ULRIG. 

He did ; and there did come a maiden here,^— 
A sweet, still mourner, with her broken heart, — 
Love's most enthusiast worshipper ;— one on whom 
The' Idalian boy had lavished all his frowns. 
But aye withheld his smiles ; — one who had felt 
His two worst gifts, his blindness and his dart, — 
Wanting his wings to flee and be &t rest. 
And she but sought the SybU of the Alps, 
To ask if sorrow's seeming cQuld be true ; 
Questioning of that her heart had long resolved ! 

GERTRUDE. 

Speak not of her I Knowest thou of one who came 
In agony of hope and fear like mine ! 

VLRIC. 

Of those I. knew, she did to all foretell 

Tbflur ht» of woe, — and each has been ftdfilled. , 

X 
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GBKTKVDS. 

Lightly I hold lodi lore : nnall akiU it ooiU 

To tell of woes to come. Fntiinty! 

We hail thee niely bj the name of grief ! 

He who doth paint oor nntrod pilgrimage 

In colouB daiker than even fear hath feigned, 

Shan be no lying prophet. [WUdwntsi^ 

17I.BIC. 

Lookaroond, — 
The mnimur of a ^irit breathes above ns. 
Within yon cave there is a lyn so framed. 
Nought but the living pinions of &e breeze 
Can fan it into sonnd ; whilst on their wing 
The Tiewleas presence of a spirit floats ! 
Lady! thy cheek is pale, thy step is feint : 
1 11 haste to scale the rock, and from her cave 
Snmlnon the profdieless, — if that, indeed. 
She lists to mortal summons. 

lEgit Ulric. 

OSBTBITDB, (aiofl«). 

Oh, ye dark scenes of more than nature's terrors. 
Untold I read your orades of grief ! 
Ye piles of imminent and beetling rock. 
Hollowed by flood and earthquake,' — pioneers. 
Whose engine was the crashing thunderbolt ! 
Thou mass of dateless and primaeval mins. 
Whose structure, — wonderoos work of elder time, — 
Claims for its pride no mortal architect. 
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From whose fairn wiec^-wHh giant step fordi trod 

The long-departed 'habitant : 

Say, have ye not a deep, unuttered sense 

Of that which in your darkness hath been sought ? 

If there doth live in lifidess things a senie 

Obscure, portentous, such as, without voice; 

Tells, not unheard, its true and tenible tale. 

Enter Adoi;ph. 
What voice is that^ whose moumfbl melody 
Pours its rich stieam i^xm the stilled eve. 
Turning the air to musicl 

OBETllunS. 

A4olph! 
Free fimm thy chains, and vrandering in these wilds ; 
How art thou safe ?-*and, ok 1 why art thou here 1 

AI>OL?H. 

Nay ; thou, — ^witfa pallid dndt, and lods unbound. 
Wild to the mountain winds,— why art thou here. 
Walking in beauty on the twilight hills. 
No Yoioe to cheer, no arm to shelter^ thee ! [Mutie, 

OSBTKUBB. 

Hark to &e sounds that speak my visit's purpose. 

[Gbnbvxevb 0ippearingfnm her cave. 
Behold the awful being whom I seek,-r- . 
Bend, for Futurity is on her lips t 

OBNBVIBVB. 

Who calls me from my restr— from the dark bed, 

k2 
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Where spirits slumber with me t Wonld'st thoo know 
That i^iich if morta]8 know not they aie restless ; 
That which if mortals know they shall be wrelehed ? 

OBRTBUXXB. 

I would know all that thoa canst tell— alas ! 
I am a wretched, sool-distracted being. 
Who, on the rock of unknown destiny. 
Do dash like a spent wave, with frnitless foroe,. 
Feeling its strength is lost in mnnnnring ! 

GBNBVixYB (apTooehing her with onoCum). 
Fair, gentle girl, upon thy crisped locks. 
Of sonny gold, doth love in luzniy play 1 
On thy smooth cheek doth love in roses dwell ? 
On thy young lip doth music breathe 'mid flowers 1 
Bend thy locks, maiden ! o'er their gleaming gold 
Scatter foul ashes ;— on thy breast of snow 
Bind the rough hair-cloth, — fixnn that cheek its rose 
Bid passionate woe's most pallid fingers crop^ 
Oh ! be not, lo^ly maiden, be not loved. 
For so thou shalt be wretched ! 

•OSBTBUDB. 

I am wretched ! 

GBNBVIETB. •^ 

Thou art, fair maiden ! Has a mother ever 
Pressed on thy mby lip, her kiss of blessing — 
Parted thy thick locks — and on that white brow. 
Laid fingere trembling with felid^? 
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Oh, hath she blessed thee, from a heart's rich fulness. 
That hardly knew a blessing for henelf. 
Which was not bound in thine ? 

OBBTRVDX. 

She has, — she has ! 

OSNXVIBVE. 

And has a youth, ^o loved thee, bowed before thee, — 
Consumed whole days in breathing forth thy name. 
Envying the air its burthen,~-deemed a year. 
Passed in thy sight, a moment, — felt that moment 
Worth all the years that he had lost till then ? 
Wast thou beloved thus t 

AOOLFH (puMngfcrward), 

She was — she it! 
[Hb bends over GEBTBuns. 

GENEVIEVE. 

Ye love ! ye love ! then, maiden ! — is it so 1 
Ay, sink in beautiful shame upon his neck, — 
Twine the faint clasjnngs of thy lucid arms, 
And spread the cluster of thy golden hair ; 
Oh, I could love you — lovely as you are ! 
I must weep o'er your wretchedness to come ! 
Ye love — ye love ! — ^then are you lost for ever ! 

ADOLPH (^elatping oebtbudb). • 
It is not ruin to be lost vnth thee. 

GENEVIEVE (ekonging her voice and nuamer). 
Hush your wild sounds of earthly love ! — it oomes : 
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The piiuoiui of the gpirit of the mgiit 
Haye swept vay brow l—Hoacbieis is in their rushing ! 
list ye to me, while yet my yoioe is hmnan, — 
A moment, and his blessings may be curses ! 
liovest thou this maid 1 

ADOLPH. 

' O, thou who know^st 
. The deep and hidden seciets of die heart. 
Canst look on.me» and ask if Ido knre her! 

OBHSVICTB. * 

Lovest thou this youth? 

OERTRUDB. 

0,SybUoftheAlp8, 
Read my heart's answer in these speechless tears ! 

OBHEYISVE. 

Off, ye dark spirits ! haunt my brow no more ! 
Let me speak blessings, — blessings long have been 
As strangers to my lips. Await c 'tis coming, — 
Ye tfuM be blest ; — ^bnt where ?-*iiot on this earth ! 
There is a bell that pealeth fwyonr bridal, — 
Death's bony hand hath rung it ! 
There is a blessing,— oh, ^t white-lipped priest, — 
His stole 's a sbroud,-r-his limbs are motionless ! 
HariL to the strain, — ^they channt a funeral dirge. 

ADOLPH. 

Do I, .then, fold thee in a last embrace ; 
But we<will die,-— yes, we wiU die together! 

[il pause of deep emoHon, 
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Ah, heaven, not even in death may we be joined ! 
These lowly limbs the foot of pride would spurn 
From the high pile, wliere sleeps Prince Albert's 
daughter ! 

GENEViEVB (starting). 
Prince Albert^s daughter ! — ^hast thou dared to name 
A name the spirits dare not whisper to me. 
It is a dream — and yet that look — ^that look ! — 
Speak! — ^who art thou 1 

GERTRUDE. 

I am Prince Albert's daughter ! 

GENEVIEVE. 

Where is thine other parent t 

GERTRUDE. 

That none may know, save heaven and thee alone ! 
Ten summers now have passed, since on one eve, — 
An eve that seemed even beautiful as this, 
(When the fair lake, beneath the deep blue sky. 
Streamed on like molten silver), — she desired 
Her faithful servant, Hugo, to transport 
Herself and my younger brother o'er the wave. 
To where proud Ritzsburg's lofty turrets spring 
From out the sleeping waters. Darkness arose. 
And gathered storm burst forth in dreadful might. 
Lashing the lake to madnesss, ero the bark 
Sped forth on its return. O, fearful seer. 
Spare me the dread recital, and bestow 
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Your jktf OB me, that I thus hath fived 
To tell the dnadliil tale: theyperiflhed! 

OXKSVIBVB. 

Yet, they perished ; — and yet not so, sweet trembler , 
There is a crime which cries aloud to heaven : 
Nay, cling not to me; maiden ! From her grave 
Thy mother breathes her blessing : — be thou blest ! 



THE TWO PICTURES. 

AUk*. b«t ok I knr difhraat ! 

W c r dam w r H . 

When I was at Florence, I do not care to mention how 
many yean ago, I was one day lounging in the galleiy, 
thinking how vastly diflferent the Medicean Venus was 
from my beau ideal of female heauty ; when, in one of the 
less frequented rooms, and in a situation not eminently con- 
spicuous, my eye chanced to light upon a picture, which, 
at once, rivetted its gaze, and on which it — I may say — 
feasted for aeveral weeks afterwards. It was a half-length, 
and consisted of a single figure — ^the portrait of a young 
lady of apparently from nineteen to twenty-one years of 
age. She was dressed in a low gown of puce-coloured 
velvet, without lace or tucker of any kind intervening 
between it and the skin of clear, pearl-like whiteness, 
against which it appeared in strong and remarkable relief. 
In the centre, however, the boddice, according to the 
mode of the period, seemed in some degree to rise, so as 
just to give to view a small portion of very delicate lace, 
yet not in sufficient quantity to fall over upon the velvet. 
Immediately below this a diamond ornament was placed, \ 
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which wu matched by two others that formed the loopt 
to the short sleeves, from beneath which appeared arms 
of a symmetry and whiteneu it would be idle to attempt 
to paint with only description for my pencil. Their fine 
nmnded fulness in the upper part; their delicate grada- 
tion to the wrists, and the beautiftil hands which ter- 
minated them, were, indeed, among the most conspicuous 
parts of the picture ; inasmuch as the person represented 
was in the act of drawing a golden bodkin, headed with 
diamonds, from her hair, which was falling in profusion 
over her shoulders. In her right hand she held the 
bodkin, whilst her left was employed in throwing back 
from her face the hair which, in falling, had crowded to 
cover it. The colour of the hair, and general complexion 
of the face, (of its character I shall have occasion to speak 
more particulariy hereafter), were by no means Italian ; 
though from the name both of the person painted and of 
the painter, I concluded that the former must have been 
so. The catalogue gave it as Ritratto d' Agatha Lanzx ; 
and added, as the name of the painter, that of one of the 
immediate successors of Titian. The piece, indeed, had 
all the richness of colouring of that celebrated school. 
The brows and eye-lashes were of a deeper tint of the 
same colour ; and the latter were, or, from their length, 
appeared to be, darker than the former. From the action, 
and, moreover, the position of the figure, as well as from 
the comer of a toilet-table which the artist had intro- 
duced, it seemed to me that the moment represented was 
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just after die had retired to lier diandier for the night ; 
and that the withdrawing the golden bodkin innn thje 
hair was the first act of beginning to undress. The 
figure was standing, and apparently, from the direction of 
the eyes, before a mirror ; but this was not rq>resented in 
th^ picture. 

As the hair showered down in the luxuriance of its 
briHiant Beauty, the face was lighted with a radiant smile, 
as if of conscious triumph in the pride and profusion of 
loTeliness, which added to that very loveliness of which 
it was at once the efiect and the indication. It showed, 
indeed, infinite taste on the part of the painter to have 
chosen such a moment and action ; and to have rendered 
them to such advantage, and yet with so much truth. 
The fine form, blooming into the ripeness of womanly 
beauty;' — ^the dress relieving the perfect and admirable 
expressbn of which I have spoken; — ^the smile which 
showed the eye more bright, and the rich lips parting like 
a bursting rose under its influence ; — ^tfae arms raised and 
bent ; — ^the idling waves of hair ; — ^all served to present 
each individual beauty to the greatest individual advan- 
tage ; and yet comlnned into a whole so exquisite, that 
one would have thought that eveiy merit of detail must 
have been sacrificed to procure it. 
- I was so struck vrith this enchanting picture, that I 
believe upwards of an hour elapsed before I moved from 
before it. Day after day, I used to repair to the gallery, 
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and, passing by evieiy thing else withont pausing, was 
aocnstomed so seat myself directly opposite to it, some- 
times for hours. Yet it was not as a pnin«i«g — 
that is as a wort of art — ^that it gave me such extreme 
delight; but as the personiiication of the most lovely of 
created things, — a truly beautiful woman. But this pic- 
ture acquired, from subsequent drcumstanoes, additional 
interest in my eyes. I may as well relate them in this 
place. After I had been about a week in the daily habit 
of passing some time in the contemplation of this enchant- 
ing object, I perceived that I had a companion in my 
observations, a painter who was copying the picture. I 
was pleased that he ^should have had the good taste to 
single out my favourite for the exercise of his talents ; and 
I used to take pleasure in watching the progress of his 
work. I soon perceived, however, that he was not merely 
copying the original. His canvas was quite of adifferent 
shape, being oblong, and laige enough to contain more 
figures if necessary. It seemed, indeed, that it did con- 
tain them, or something else ; for the figure of Agatha 
Lanzi being drawn at one end of the canvas, above one 
half of it was covered with a cloth,as though to conceal from 
the sight of loungers, Uke myself, what was represented 
thereupon. Neither was the figure of Agatha Lanzi in 
the same position as in the original picture. Her right 
hand, indeed, still held the bodkin, but it was firmly 
clutched ; and the arm was uplifted, as though in the 
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act to strike. The left ann was extended before her at 
about the length of the shoulder, in an attitude of caution. 
The hair still flowed down the back ; but it was plainly 
parted on the* brow, and tied together immediately upon 
the neck behind. Iliis was all that I could at the moment 
disoorer of the intentions of the artist ; for the figure was 
only sketched in ; all the filling up was yet to be added. 
If I was curious as to the cause of this singular dis- 
crepancy from the original picture, as well as to what the 
cloth might conceal, t^e painter appeared to be nearly as 
much so with regard to my perseverance in coming to 
gaze so frequently upon the same object, and the evident 
interest I took in every thing concerning it. 

One day he entered into conversation with me. After 
a few observations of a general nature, he said he sup- 
posed I was a great connoisseur of the arts,, by the fre- 
quency of my visits to the gallery, and the surprising 
interest I appeared to take in painting. I answered, as 
¥ras perfectly true, that I had no knowledge whatever of 
pain^g, as an art ; and that I took interest in it more 
from its results, in the beauties both of form and colour to 
which it was capable of giving life and permanence, than 
from any knowledge of its principles, or skill in tracing 
them in its production. For instance, I continued, " I 
come here every day to gaze upon that picture," pointing 
to the portrait of Agatha Lanzi, *' not from admiration 
of it as a work of art, though I beUeve it to possess great 
merit as such, but simply because it is a vivid and life- 
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like repreaenta^on of «s dignified and efqttiste female 
beauty as my eye ever vested upon. It U da soch that I 
admire it, as such that I remain for hours in diis galleiy 
with my eyes fixed intensely upon it« I admire all beau^, 
and human beauty, and female beauty more o^iecially ; 
and I admire painting for the sake of the charms it is 
enabled to embody. I say that I believe that portrait to 
possess merit aaa work of art ; and my reasons are these. 
It appears to me to be a perfect representation of a most 
lovely woman ; I do not know the means by vdiich that 
perfection has been attained ; but I know that it is there. 
I know that nature has been naturally rendered. If there 
were any fault in the drawing, or the colouring, unless 
it were very glaring indeed, I should scarcely be able to 
pomt out what and where it was ; but I should know 
that there was something there which rendered the por- 
traiture less real and perfect : I should have to apply to 
you, sir, or to one of your brethren, to point out to me 
the real cause ; but I should equally see and feel the 
efiect without being conscious of it." 

The artist replied, that firom whatever princijte or 
impressions I had judged, I was correct in my deduction ; 
the portrait I had been speaking of, wa« a veiy noble and 
exquisite painting. " It is also," he continued, "the por- 
trait of a most lovely creature, and I do not wonder, sir, 
that an admirer of beauty, as you describe yourself to be, 
you should be struck with it even to the degree you have 
mentioiied. Agatha Lanzi was indeed a yeiy remarkable 
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woman : may I enquire, sir, what character you would be 
inclined to give to those very lovely features and that 
exquisite form V* 

" By your asking me the question/' I replied, " I 
conclude that her histoiy is a remaifcable one; but to 
judge from the picture alone, I should say that the indi- 
vidual there portnyed was a woman conscious of her 
beauty ; but whose inide outweighed her vanity so far, as to 
cause her to scorn the application of its power to any but 
lofty issues, and persons worthy of her and it« For the 
rest, I should conjecture that she vras a woman of strong 
passions, who, when she had found a man worthy of her 
love, would lavish it upon him with a fervour and fond- 
ness, and intensi^, veiy rarely united, and almost as 
seldom possessed separately. I think she would not love 
any man who vras unworthy of her love ; her pride would 
preserve her from this. I conceive she had talents as vrell 
as passions, — talents of vnt as wdl as of a graver and more 
exalted description. I think she was a warm and aflec- 
tionate friend ; and further than this my practical know- 
ledge of the art of physiognomy does not enable me to 
form an opinion." 

" In some of your suppoations," rejoined the painter, 
" you are undoubtedly correct. In others I have no means 
of ascertaining how the fact vras ; but on an important 
tradt of character as it respects that jncture, you have 
pronounced no opinion at all ^ although, to speak the 
truth, I can scarcely vronder at your omission. When 
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my picture is finishod, sir — ^which, as you perceive, is not 
merely a copy of the original — you shall, if you will honour 
me so far, give me your judgment upon it ; and yon shall 
then be made acquainted with as much as has transpired 
of the histoiy of Agatha Lanzi." 

The painter, who wanted only to take the likeness of 
Agatha from this portrait, did not pursue his avocation 
much longer in the galleiy. When he had obtained all 
he wanted, he took his piece home to finish. About a 
month afterwards he sent me word that it vras completed ; 
and requested me, in case I had not forgotten our conver- 
sation in the gallery some weeks before, to come and 
breakfast with him the next day, that I might look at it. 

I availed mjrself of his invitation, and found him to be 
a man of considerable information and accomplishment, 
as it respected matters entirely unconnected with his art. 
He possessed, in reality, a laige portion of that enthusiasm 
and poetiy of feeling to which so many of his brethren af- 
fect to lay claim. He had some literaiy cultivation, and 
strong literally tastes. . After we had breakfasted, he took 
me into his painting-room. The picture, which was the 
object of my intense curiosity, was leaning on the easel. 
It represented the interior of a bed-chamber, richly fur- 
nished after the fashion of the sixteenth oentuijr. The lamp 
burned upon a side-table, and shed a strung light upon 
the bed. Upon it lay a man, young and well-looking, 
asleep. Agatha Lanzi was near it also ; she knelt upon 
it with one knee ; her arm was upraised with the long gold 
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£amoiid*headed bodkin, wluch I easily leeognised in her 
hand, as if about to pierce tlie sleeper to the heart. The 
artist, had taken great pains with the female figure, and 
bad succeeded far beyond my expectations. Agatha was 
represented in a loose night-dress of plain white ; her beau- 
tiful hair streamed dowti her bade, confined only by a rib- 
bon between the shoulders. Her foot, as she knelt upon the 
bed, was.naJced ; the slipper which had covered it having 
fallen to the ground. The position of the uplifted arm had 
caused the sleeve of the night-dress to fall upwards, and 
displayed that exquisite arm considerably above the elbow. 
From the other shoulder the dresahad also slipped. In this 
and the beautiful bosom, with its pale blue v«ins branching 
across the white and delicate skin, the artist had been 
peculiarly successful. The lips were compressed, as if with 
a strong mental efibrt of resolution ; and also as if to hold 
the breath, lest it should fall upon the ear of the sleeper, 
and awaken him. Her dark blue eye was fixed with a me- 
lancholy expressionof caution, sternness, and even ferocity, 
upon theDbject about to become her victim. How di£tont 
from the fine joyous smile of girlish conscioiifineBa of beauty 
flo remarkable in the other picture; and yet no great lapse 
of time could be supposed to have intervened. . The figure 
before me was in the fulness of beauty — probably about 
twenty-thr^ years of age--certainly not more ! ' So soon 
initiated into all the sorrows, and stormy and tempest- 
uous passions of human life, — ^into its deepest and blackest 
crimes! 
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I tuaed Id my fiwad* the punter, Cdt kb ezpbntioD. 
" I cu give Jim the beet," md he. *' Agatha's ovrn 
aeeomit of her own oondnct at the onis which I have 
attempted to lepreaent. The subject of die pictme is, 
indeed, taken from her confession, which has been printed 
. aooUectienofflmilarpieoes. It chanced not long ago 
to &U wider mf observation, and as I lero gn isei l the 
name, it gave me the iiist idea of diis pictme. I have 
modenmed the Itafian fior yen—for, both in spelling and 
ph ra seo l ogy, the original woold, in all probability, have 
proved not veiy intdligiUe to a fimag ngf," Having thus 
spoken, the painter handed me a mamiscript, of which the 
fallowing is a translation ■ 

" Convent of ^ 1535. 

" Mj friends have often wondered vdiy, when, after 
many cresses and disappointments, I was at length nnited 
to the chosen kver of my yonth and heart, we shoold, at 
the end of one short year, havesqnratedr-hetogoto the 
wan, and I to buy myself in this convent. I AerefiMe 
write diis, that, after my death, they may know die real 
trath coneeming these mysterioos passages, and that diose 
who may be templed, like me, may hereby take waning 
from my fiite* 

" Above all things, it has been bitter to my soul, that, 
whilst I bore the goiH of the blackest crime npoD.my con- 
scienoe, I shoold have received the praises of the world, as 
a dutifril daughter, and a virtooos and devoted wife. It 
has been the horror of the shame that must have attended 
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the acknowledgment of how vile and guilty a thii^ was 
thus cherished and caressed, that has hitherto restnuned 
the confession which has so oiteti trembled on my lips, 
and straggled for life and utterance. 

" Itis well known to all who are acquainted with me» 
that in my early youth I received the vows of Laurentio 
Gonsalvi ; and that my heart acknowledged the influence 
of his passion ; that our love was permitted until the ac- 
cursed blight of avarice fell upon my parents' hearts, and 
led them to wrendi asunder those ties which no human 
power could ot^rwise have Unloosed ; and to rivet with 
fetters upon me a chain which nothing but fetters could 
have held. This is the only palliation I have to &Ekt for 
the awful crime I have perpetrated j and in the degree in 
which it lightens the load of guilt from me, it throws it 
upon those who gave me birth. But, alas, it relieves me 
only in the smallest possible degree. They separated me 
from the man I adoi^, and enforced my marriage with 
another. Let me be jttst. 

" The Count Braschi, whose bride I became, was 
young, accomplished, and might have been kind, but tliat 
I treated him with loathing and scorn ; and tongues were 
not wanting to tell him that it was all for the sake of 
I«aurentio Gonsalvi. We had lived together for something 
less than two years, when Laurentio returned from travel. 
On my marriage with the Count, he had gone abroad in 
order ^at he might avoid all opportunity of meeting me. 
But now he had returned, he encountered me in public ; 

l2 
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and saw that die l^t of a hmppj heart had left my 6]^ ; 
and he.iaw, too, that diat heart was bieakuig. And we 
met in private, and strong and bitter was the conflict ; 
and the temptation was afanost gieater than we could 
bear* But we did bear it — and we overcame it — and we 
parted — but not fix* ever. Before we tqarated, we swore 
an oath, that if ever I became €ree, we would wed 
each other, and that neither of ns would ever many,, 
unless with one another ; and we invoked heaven, and 
all the saints, to give ear onto our oath ; and our hearts 
bore witness to iL And Lauentid again went away — 
none knew whidier. 

'' Aboat two months thereafter, the plague broke oat 
in the city, and the destroction was veiy greaL Friend 
shunned ftiend ; and the son fled from his subdued and 
perishing lather. The streets were deserted, and all kept 
within their own houses; save, at the dead of night, when 
the pest carts went round to gather togedier the corses of 
those who had died during the day. And the rumbling 
of the carts sounded dismalty through the empty streets ; 
and the bells, that annonnced their coming, struck awe 
into the hearts of all, and despair into those of the dying. 
As they approached the door of each house, they sounded 
upon a bell three times, and called out with a loud voioe, 
' bring out your dead.' And then those who had dead 
brought them out, with their feces muffled* and their 
mouths stopped with medicated cloths; and thedead were 
carried away, and they were taken to pits without the 
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city, prepared for their reception. The earth was then 
thrown in upon them, and all was done in haste, in 
silence, and in darkness. The time was very awfiil. 

" In the wickedness of my heart, I wished -that my 
husband might die, that I might be wedded to Laurentio 
Gonsalvi ; but the plague fell upon the houses all around, 
where it was dreaded, and passed over ours where it was 
prayed for. Yes ! prayed for. I 4ared to breathe to 
heaven this prayer of hell ! I prayed that the plague 
might strike upon my husband, and that he might die. 

" But time waned, and he was still untouched ; and 
I feared that the plague would pass away, and leave him 
whole.^ 

" One night, as I lay by his side, I was revolving these 
hopes and fears and wishes in my mind. I looked upon 
him as he lay in all the helplessness of profound repose. He 
slept so soundly and quietly, that his slupibers were even 
as the slumbers of death. ' Would, oh, would that it 
were !' I ejaculated ; and then I added to myself, it is but 
one blow 1 and Llooked around. The night lamp^one upon 
a golden bodkin, with which I always braided my hair. It 
hadbeen given me in earlier and happier days, by Laurentio, 
and whatever dress I wore, that bodkin still upheld my 
hair. It now hiy upon the toilet, where I had placed it 
when I had undressed. ' It is but one blow,' repeated I 
to myself^ or rather the evil one suggested to me. I arose 
from the bed and seized the bodkin. . I approached the 
Count, — I knelt with one knee upon the bed, and buried 
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the bodkin in his side up to the eye ! He gave one groan, 
and strove to rise ; but the blood spouted for& like a 
fountain. He became weak, — I struck again ; — he fell 
back ; — a few seconds and he was dead ! 

" Oh, the horror that I felt at the moment, when I 
beheld my victim dead before me ! Ages of pain passed 
over me at that instant. He would have been good to me, 
but I spumed him ; I thrust back his proffered kind- 
nesses with every mark of loathing and contempt ; and 
now I had murdered him ! I knelt and prayed for suc- 
cour and support ; but I recollected what my last prayer 
had been, and I found it impossible to utter a word. I 
took up my rosaiy to repeat my usual prayers ; but blood 
had spurted on the beads, and caused them to slip from 
my hold. . * Yes,' I exclaimed, ' yes, indeed, his blood 
has risen between me and heaven !' 

" To conceal what I had done was my next object I 
hid, as well as I could, every thing that was stained with 
blood ; — covered the body with the clothes, and went out 
of the chamber at break of day, to spread a repdrt that llie 
Count had been taken with the plague, and to seek for 
medicines. I well knew that none of our domestics would 
be too ready to face this danger ; and when I declared my 
intention of watehing by him myself, they yielded to it 
most willingly, and s^med to think that I did so as an 
atonement for the unkindness I had evinced towards him 
since our marriage. * 

." T announced that he grew worse; and towards the 
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BoeoDd night I declared him to be dead. I would not 
penult any of my people^ as I said, to incur the danger of 
infection. I washed the blood from the body,— covered 
it completely with a shroud ; and all this I did to the staik 
and bloody corse of that man, fiom whose touch, while 
living, I recoiled as from the sting of an adden 

" Night came, and with it the pest carts and their bells, 
and the ciy of ' bring out your dead ;' and the Count was 
carried out by his men, with stopped mouths and averted 
faces ; and he was placed among the dead,-'-and I was 
free! 

** Yes, free ! for detection did not reach me ; ao shadow 
of suspicion fell upon my name. 

" In six months I was Laurentio's bride f But ah, 
how d^rent were my feelings fhmi what they would have 
beeniiad I been manied to him in my years of innocence. 
Now guilt,«<-4he guilt of blood, — was upon my soul» Its 
weight was as lead ; its heat was as fire. 

" When we had been some time married, Laurentio 
could not but perceive the cloud which at times passed 
over me. He questioned me concerning it in vain. He 
thought, I believe, that it was occasioned by the shock my 
young heart had received as Count Braschi's wife. He 
strove by eveiy means in his power to comfort and cheer 
me. Alas ! ike wound was deep hidden from the leech's 
eye. How then could he heal it ; yet he often probed it 
to the quick. 

" One day he asked me wiiat had become of the golden 
bodkin he had given me in his first courtship ? He said he 
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hid never leen it tdnoe we hiwi bee& mamed, and unifing, 
added, he sapposed I had given it toihe Count. My agi- 
tation was so extreme, that he coold not bnt observe it ^ 
he gently chided me for sofieiing my spirits to give way so 
much; and changed the conversation. 

" About a week afterwards, I chanced to be suddenly 
called away, and left my etemtoirtf open. Laurentio, seek- 
ing some paper, or a pen, I know not which, found the 
bodkin, discoloured to the head v?ith the indelible stain of 
human blood ! — A teniUe •suspicion flashed across his 
brain!— He rushed to me,— questioned me,— and dis- 
covered all! 

« I cannot dwell upon the agony of this period ! After 
the first burst of indignation, his anger subsided into a 
deep—m sorrowful strain of condemnation, more dreadful 
to me than all the violence of passion whidi had preceded 
it« He would not, he said, he couki not betray me ; but 
neither would he everagain take a foul and spotted mur- 
^leress to his bosom and his bed* I need not say what my 
agonies of entreaty were. His determination was irrevo- 
cable. We parted never to meet again. He fell in his first 
battle. I am still here ; but I feel I shall not be so long." 



" You see, sir," said the painter, turning to me as I 
closed the last leaf of the manuscript, " you see, sir, she 
indeed loved a man worthy of her love^4nore than v?orthy 
of it She had, indeed, strong passions ', but hatred was 
included in the number ! 77^ was the omission of which 
I spoke." 



THE POETS DEN. 



A 8XXTCH ON THB SPOT. 



BT ALARIC A. WATTS. 



Tku, ta jUa Mln ntmit m rIaUy finght . '.I 

Witk mbUI Hgkt, nd iu«nr of tlwMfc^ 

HbUfttlMian. 



Tib the " leafy month of June/' 

And the pale and placid moon. 

In the east her cresset rearing, 

Tells that summer's eve is wearing ; — 

But the sun is lingering still 

O'er the old, accustomed hill, . 

And condenses all his rays 

In one broad, attempered blaze,— 

Twilight's shadows deepening 'round him, — 

Like a long when foes surround him. 

Gathering, since he scorns to fly. 

Life's last energies to die ! 
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See ! the parting god of day 
Leaves a trail upon his way, — 
like the memory of the dead 
When the sainted soul is fled, — 
And it chequers all the skies 
With its bright, innumerous dyes. 
Waves of clouds, all rich and glowing, 
£ach into the other fLomiDfj^, 
Pierced by many a crimson streak. 
Like the bhnh on Beauty's chedi ; 
Here and there, dt^rk purple tinges 
Peering through their safiron fringes, 
(Amethysts of price untold 
Set in shrines of virgin gold). 
And, anon, a dewy star. 
Twinkling from blue depths afar. 
Bright as Woman's tearful eye 
When she weeps, she scarce knows why t 

Not a sound disturbs the hush 
Save the mountain-torrent's gush, 
As it struggles, with a bound. 
From the depth of shades profound ; 
Now through tangled brushwood stiayiiig. 
Now o'er velvet moss delaying. 
Lapsing now in parted streams. 
Like a youthful poet'li dreams. 
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And, anon, tl^ kavea won. 
Gently gliding inlp one ! 
Cooling breeze* bathe the brow 
With delicious fragrance now ; 
Incense sweet from many a bower ; 
Odonn from each clonng flower ; 
SwibU upon the rising gale. 
On the chaimed sense prevail. 
Till the pulse forgets to move. 
And the soul is ** dnmk with love V* 

Where yon sweet clematis flings. 
Far and wide, its stany rings. 
Where the graoefiil jasmine's braid. 
Makes a green, eye-soothing shade. 
And their shoots united rove 
O'er the trellioed roof above,— * 
Deep embowered from mortal ken« 
Thread we now a Poet's Den ! 

Bright Confusion revels there. 
Ne'er had she a realm more fror ! 
'Tis a wilderaess of mind. 
Redolent of tastes refined. 
Tomes of wild, romantic lore, 
Culled from Fancy's brightest store, — 
(Caskets full of gems sublime 
From the silent depths of Time) ;-— 
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Poets, whose conceptions higb 
Are spaiks of immortality -, 
Sages, Wisdom's self hatfa crowned. 
People all the walls around ; 
Or, beneath the 'wildered eye, 
In " admired disorder," lie. 
Ingots rich of Fancy's ore. 
Scattered o'er the crowds floor i 

Mystic scraps are strewn around,. 
Like the oracles profound. 
Of the Delphic Prophetess, 
And — as difficult to guess ! — 
China vases, filled with flowers. 
Fresh from evening's dewy bowers ^ 
Love-gifts from his lady fair. 
Knots of ribbon, locks of hair y 
Sprigs of myrtle, sent to keep 
Memoiy from too sound a sleep > 
Violets, blue as are the eyes 
That awake his softest sighs, 
And reward his love-sick lays 
With their smiles of more than praise ; — 
Spells of sweetness — gathered 'round, 
Make those precincts hallowed ground f 

Here a broken, stringless lute. 
There a masquer's antic suit ; 
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Fencing foils; a Moorish brand ; 
Tokens strange from many a land ; 
Memory's lights to many a scene 
Where his roving steps have been 
Cameos rich, from mighty Rome 
Laurel leaves from Virgil's tomb ; 
Golden fruit from Scio's vine ; 
Views along the vending Rhine ; 
Withered shrubs from Castaly ; 
Spread below, or ranged on high. 
Mingle there promiscuously ! 
And many a fair and suimy face. 
Many a. sculptured shape of grace. 
Such as Guido's pencil warmed. 
And Canova's chisel formed, — 
Brows by deathless genius crowned,—^ 
Breathe their inspiration 'round ; 
Like the smile of primal Light, 
Making even Chaos bright ! 

By the open lattice sitting, 
Tevered dreams of beauty flitting 
O'er his heart, and o'er his brain. 
In one bright, unbroken chain ; 
Drinking deep through every sense 
Draughts of pleasure, too intense, — 
Mark the Poet's glistening eye 
Wandering now o'er earth and sky ! 
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Tis a btissful hour to him, — 
Slave of feeling — child of whim ! 
Builder of the lofly rhyme, — 
Bard, — ^Musician, — ^Painter, — ^Mime ! 
Ever swayed by impulse strong, . 
Each by turns, and nothing long : 
Fickle as the changing rays 
B4)und the sun's descending blaae ; 
Still in search of idle toys ; 
Pining after fsmcied joys ; 
All that charmed his heart or eye. 
Sought — ^possessed— <and then thrown by ! 
Doomed on shadows thus to brood. 
Whilst life's more substantial good. 
All that wiser bosoms prize 
Fades like day fnm yonder dues ! 
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THE FORSAKEN. 



Idimaad ■ druB, Owl I haft fl«B( ■ o&«|^ 

Of itM** MTOiiaA Lore, — I woka, and tammi 

1 bmL dnteM Sanvw. 

L. B. L 



I HAVE caught the last wave of his snow-white plume,- 
How fast to-night closes the evening gloom ; 
I have heard the last sound of his horse's feet,< — 
Oh, wind I once more the echoes repeat. 

I should hot weep thus if thou wert gone 
Awaj to the battle as oft thou hast done ; 
Or, if I wept, my tears would be 
But voiceless orisons for thee. 

Thou wert wont to part my scarf on thine arm, 
My last kiss laid on thy lips like a charm ; 
I could pray, and believe that thy maiden's prayer 
Woidd be with thee in battle, and guard thee there. 

But now thou art gone to the festival. 
To the crowded city, the lighted hall. 
In the courdy beauts shining bower. 
Little thou 'It think of thine own wild flower. 
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Thou wilt join in the midnight saraband, 
With thy graceful smile» and thy whisper bland ; 
And to many another thou wilt be 
All thou once wert to only me. 

I might have known what would be my share — 
Silent suffering, and secret care ; 
I might have known my woman's part — 
A faded cheek, and a rifled heart. 

Often I 'd read in the minstrel-tale. 
How bright eyes grow dim, and red lips pale ; 
Of the tears that wail the fond maiden's lot. 
But I loved thee, and all but my love forgot. 

And must this be, oh, heart of mine ! 

Why art thou not too proud to pine t 

Again I will wreathe my raven hair, 

With the red-rose flowers it was wont to wear ; 

Again I will enter my father's hall ; 
Again be the gayest and gladdest of all ; 
Like the falcon that soars at her highest bound. 
Though her bosom bear in it its red death-wound! 

But what boots it to teach my heart a task 
So vain as weeping behind a mask, 
Broken, with only ruins to hide, 
Little it recks of the show of pride. 
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Will a smile bring back to my lip its red. 
Or the aiure light from my blue eye fled ? 
Efiace from the faded brow and cheek 
The tale that tells my heart must break ? 

No ! I will away to my solitude. 
And hang my head in my darkened mood ; 
Passing away, with a silent sigh. 
Unknown, unwept, and thus will I die ! • 

Farewell, farewell ! I have but one prayer — 
That no thought may haunt thee of my despair ; 
Be my memory to thee a pleasant thing. 
An odour that came and past with thy spring. 

Foiget me, — ^I would not have thee know 
Of the youth and bloom thy falseness laid low ; 
That the green grass grows, the cypresses wave. 
And the death-stone lies on thy once love's grave ! 

Li* £• Li» 



THE RILL LOST IN A THICKET. 

BT THB REV. R. POLWHILE. 

I. 
Again my guigling rill I hear. 

By i^ screened, o'eigrown with fern. 
Its long-lored murmurs meet mine ear. 

Its lapse mine eye can scarce discern. 

II. 
So time hath flung a veil between 

The brisk career of youth and me. 
And seems to whisper — " What hath been. 

Ah, never, never more can be !" 

III. 
Yes ! fain, — oh, fain, would I restore 

The dancing of my youthful day. 
As thus, though it be seen no more, 

Its distant echoes die away ! 



A FEELING NEIGHBOUR. 



A FRAGMENT. 



BY JOHN GALT, B8Q. 



The darling objects of Mrs. SoorocVs sympathy were 
tlie two maiden msteirs of Baren-braes, Miss Shoosie apd 
Miss Glide Minnygaff ; who, in the days of their youth, 
had never been celebrated for any beauty. Miss Shoosie 
was only in her fiftieth year, 'but so mulcted of the few 
graces which niggard natiu^e had so long ago so stingily 
lent, that she was seemingly already -an aged cvoature. 
Her sister. Miss Ginie, looked no younger, though her 
aequaintajice used to say that she had two yean less of 
sin and misery toanswer for. 

Originally there* had been three young ladies of the 
Afinnygafis ; but the eldest sister, during the life of their 
farther, made, what at the time was considered by the 
Hird, an impradent marriage with a young En^ish officer. 
Rupert Chandos was, without question, her equal in point 
of birt^i and family ; but it was not convenient for old 
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Minnygaffto give his daughter any dowry, and accord' 
ingly he assumed a judicious degree of indignation at the 
match, to avoid the difficulty of making a settlement. 

Chandos, on his part no less indignant, but sincerely so, 
at being so undervalued, retired with his bride into War- 
wickshire, and they never afterwards held any intercourse 
with their Scottish relations ; by which state of circum- 
stances, when the laird died, the two spinsters succeeded 
to the possession of the house and heritage :— of course 
there was no money. But the estate was entailed, and 
Mrs. Chandos, as the first-bom, was the heiress. The 
sisters, however, never deemed it expedient to make any 
enquiiy concerning her ; at the same time they held and' 
gathered as if they hourly expected she would revisit 
them as an avenger ; and the apprehension of this, they 
openly confessed, was meant as an apology to the world, 
and accepted as such by their own consciences, for the 
enjoyment which they derived from the indulgence of their 
own natural avarice. 

When they had been some four or five years in posses- 
sion, a rumour reached the neighbourhood that Captain 
Chandos had succeeded to the title and estates of bis uncle, 
a baronet, — and Mrs. Soorocks being one of the first ^ho 
cbattced to hear the news, with all the christian eagerness 
for which she was so justiy celebrated, lost no time in 
hastening to congratulate the. spinsters on the accession of 
dignity which had come to their family by that marriage 
which they, with their father, had so expediently reyiled. . 
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After relating what she had heard, she add0d/m her 
feeling and moist soothing manner, ** the only thing, Miss 
Shoosie,^ — ^the only thing that I 'm grieved for, is the 
thought of what wiU become of you and Miss Griiae in 
foot aiuld days." 

" Auld days !'' exclaimed JVGss 0irzie« 

" 'Deed, Miss Giizie," resumed the sympathiziag vi' 
sitor; " 'deed it 's a very melaiicholiouB thing ; for, as ye 
are both never likely to be married, if it 's the Lord's will to 
^pare you, it wilVcoikie to pfius in the course of nature, that 
ye '11 belyve be at a time of life when ye can neither 
wMk nor want, and no doubt Sir Rupert' and his leddy 
will call on you to count and recskoh with. them for every 
farthing that ye have gotten o' theirs. Nothing less can 
be expected from their hands, after the wi^ IhaJt tbey were 
driven, in a ^ense, from' house and ball by .your father. 
rh<^ h W9S na true, though it has been so said, that ye 
were aft and part in that unpardonable iniquity and ciying 
sin against sisterly love. But for all that,, as' the Englidi 
are well .known to be a people of a turn for generoaty, I 
would be none surprised to hear that the baronet intends 
to be merciful. Suirely -he '11' never be so extertidnate as 
to make you pay merclianVs inter^t, at the rate of; five 
per cent; when it is .well known' ye have beeu getting no 
more than four .from' the bai^,-—«nd as for' the wadset 
o' your heritable bond on the lands o' Birlton, there vriU 
be' room to show'yoii great leniency, for I 'm conoemt to 
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hear (hat, were Ae estate brought to sale the monr> it 
would na pay 13«. 4d, to the pound o' the debt." 

But, notwithstandmg these prophetic anticipations, the 
spinsters were not molested. Itoould not; howeYer, 
be altogether said that they were allowed to hold un* 
questioned posseanon, for she never m6t them either^ at 
church/ or in her visitations, without obliging them to 
endure tfie". kindest enquiries coneeining Sir Rupert add 
I<ady Chandos. 

One moitung she called on them at ra&te ah unwonted 
early hour, with a newspaper in her hand^ «tnd a cond^ng 
vfiait most amikbly eaqprosstve in the sad jDomposure of «i 
eoantenance evident^ dressed^ for an oocamon of gteat 
solemnity. 

** I 'm in a fear, leddies," said she, " that the papers 
have gotten doleful news the. day for yon. Heh! sixsi 
but life is a most uncertiutt possession,, and ftO'^is aU 
worldly substance. But may be its no just so^ dreadfv' 
as it 's herein set forth, for the newspaper 161k, ye ken^ use 
multiplying glasses; but if it should be thrworst, you and 
IMQss Girzie, Miss Shoosie, are no destitute of a-ieligious 
support ; and it never could be said that ^e baronet 
was a kind brother, though, for that matter, it must be 
alloet that no love was lost between yon ; sefertheless^ 
decency will cause you to mhdke an outlay for mourn- 
ings." 

" And what's the Job^s comforting that ye have 
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brought U8 the day?" said Miss Qiizie, somewhat tartly ; 
Imt Mrs. Soorocks, without answering her pungent inter-^ 
rogati<M>, gave the newspaper to- Miss Shoosie, saying : — 

" Ye 'II find the news in the second olaw of the third 
page, — see if ye think its jrour gude brother that has 
broken his neck." 

She then addressed Miss Girde. 

" And if it should be your gude brother, Miss Girtie, 
really ye have much cause for thaaksf^ving, for the papers 
say he has left a power o' money over and foibye his 
great estates,^ — and all goes to his only surviving child 
and daughter, Clara — 'ceps a jointure Of three thousand 
pounds to his disconsolate leddy. My word, 3^our 4Bi^ter 
has had her ain luck in this world ! « little did either yoa 
or your £3ither think, in the days of your austerity, for hef 
marrying a bare lad o' a coronet, that she was to -become 
a three thousand pounder in the afflictions of her widow- 
hood ; and I doubt. Miss Girzioi that ye *11 no can spec 
her to domicile with you, when she 's come to sueh a 
kingdom." 

Miss Shoosie having, in the mean time, road the para* 
graph, handed the paper to her sister, asT she said : 

" Really sister, it is veiy like an accidence of death 
to some baronet, but I see no legality that he was our 
sister's." 

" What ye observe," interposed Mrs. Soorocks, " is 
no without sense. Miss Shoosie, and suroly if ye'ro 
treated by leddy Chandos just with a contempt it *6 



THE POET'S BIRTH-PLACE. 

BT ALLAN CUKNTNGHAM. 

I. 

He stayed his steed, and bared his brow. 

Held o'er his eyes his hand. 
And ughed a sigh, and graver grew. 

And gazed upon the land : 
The wild-wood wore its richest bloom ; 
Bathed all in fragrance waved the broom ; 
Half way to heaven the lark sang sweet ; 
The munnuring stream shone at his feet ; 
To sun and dew the rose was bom ; 
Green in its shot-blade swelled the com ; 
Glad summer through the glen's deep bounds 
Showered loveliest hues and sweetest sounds. 
'Twas not the grove, nor singing brook. 
Nor doves, which all that balmy nook 

Filled with their amorous moan. 
That bade him nigh with reverence draw. 
And breathe with love, and look with awe, 

On yon old cottage stone t 
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II. 
I pray thee, grey-haired sire, he said, 

I pray lliee tell to me, 
for long through foreign lands I Ve strayed. 

And ssdled through many a sea ; 
Mind'st thou a peasant's home, which stood 
Nigh this stream bank and that dark wood ? — • 
Before the door a spiinglet leaped. 
I knew it, sir, he said, and wept : 
Oh, many an hour of joy had birth 
By its bright fire and floor of earth ; 
And young men sigh, and maidens moan, - 
And muse 'round its remaining stone. 
And ask for him was dear to me. 
The youth I dandled on my knee, 

A grave and bright-eyed child, — 
Though laid the grassy graves among 
He lives in many a living song : — 

His eyes he wiped, and smiled. 

Hi, 

Now tell me, grey-haired sire, he said, 

I pray thee tell me true. 
Who hath its walls thus lowly laid. 

Who o'er it passed the plough ^ 
His eyes gleamed dark, his brow grew red. 
Quivered his lip and grey eyelid, — 
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I name him not ! I \e vowed a tow, 
I 've never broke, nor shall I now« 
Fall on my white head sin and shame 
If e*er I name of him the name : 
Men know hkn by his hound and horn, 
Ifis scented locks like May's first mom ; 
Men know him by his question rude. 
His haugh^ lode, and lordly mood ; 

And when he walks the way. 
Ten tongues .will ban where one will bless. 
Even wickedness will hak and hiss. 

Then torn with scorn away. 

lir. 
Fain of the Poet would I learn, 

What sort4)f youth was he? 
O, gentle as the gentlest bairn 

Upon its mother's knee ! 
I've seen him sit twixt light and dark. 
Mute listening to the lyrist laik. 
Now steeped in tears, now bathed in glee. 
No maid more coy, no wind more fiee j 
His wit was like the lightning fldsh. 
It awed the vain, consumed the rash ; . 
Like July's wind, his love alone 
Embalmed whatever it breathed upon ; — 
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Of tales he told us many a snatch. 
When winter's pendants at the thatch 

Hung glittering to the stars, 
Of goblins ghast, of witches might. 
Of fairies 'mid the rich moon-light. 

And Scotland's ancient wars. 

V. 

Now, gentle sir, pray tell to me 

Why of thia.youth you ask 1 
Full gladly, gray-haired sire, said he. 

For 'tis a pleasant task. 
Through many a spicy isle I ^ve trode. 
O'er many a foaming billow rede. 
Tamed France's pride, braved Russia's strength. 
Walked Persia's width; and India's length. 
Passed wild Columbia's streams and brakes. 
Her boundless woods and shoreless lakes. 
Couched where the wild-wood Indians glide. 
With feathered brow and quiyered side. 
But wheresoe'er my footsteps went. 
By tower, by tree, by town, or tent. 

By mountain, lake, or river, 
This youth's sweet strains, like witchcraft strong. 
Charmed me — charmed aU — hi& glovring song 

Charmed then, and will for ever ! 



,♦ . V' 
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VI. 

What is yon lordling high and haugfat. 

With wealth and rank to niel 
That muck-fly in the ran-beam bright 

Is gayer far than he« 
His rank ne'er diowned men's hearts in mirth ; 
His gold ne'er gave to gladness birth ; 
His ancient line, his name of pride. 
Ne'er wet my cheek, nor shook my side ;— r 
On thb lone spot his share hath shorn. 
One worth ten thousand such was bom. 
One like yon sun whose qu^icUesa fight 
Shines round the world — ^warm, heartsome, bright. 
That running stream, — ^that 'growing tree, — 
Speak with my Poet's tongue to me. 

He lives, and they are fiving ! 
And, when his tender strain 's unfelt. 
Trees shall not grow^ snow shall not melt. 

Nor shall larks sing to heaven ! 



THE LAUNCH OF THE NAUTILUS. 

BY THE BE.V. E. BARNARD. 



Aynv^tiQ eatXoio, Hot taXurtuo yveua, 

LBONIDAS TARANTINU9. 



Up with thy thin transparent sail, 
Thou tiny mariner! — ^The.gale 
Comes gently from the land, and brings 
The odour of all lovely things 
That Zephyr, in his wanton play. 
Scatters in Spring's triumphant way; — 
Of primrose pale^ and violet. 
And young anemone* beset 
By thousand spikes of every hue, 
, :PuEple and scarlet, white and blue : 
And every breeze that sweeps the eaxth 
Brings the sweet soujuds of love and .mirth; 
The shrilly pipe of things unseen 
That twitter iu the meadows green; 
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The Kimet's love-ack melody. 
The lavenx^L's carol load and high; 
And mellowed, as from distance bofae. 
The music of the shepherd's horn. 

Up, UtUe Nantflns!— Thy day 
Of life and joy is come : — away! 
The ocean's flood, that gleams so bright 
Beneath the morning's ruddy lights 
With gentlest surge scarce ripples o'er 
The lucid gems that pave the shore; 
Each billow weuB its little spray. 
As maids wear wreaths on holiday; 
And maid ne'er danced on velvet green 
More blithely round the May's young queen. 
Than thou shalt dance o'er yon bright sea 
That wooes thy prow so lovingly. 
Then lift thy sail! — Tis shame to rest. 
Hero on the sand, thy pearly breast. 
Away ! thou first of mariners : — 
Give to the wind all idle fears ; 
Thy freight demands no jealous care, — 
Yet navies might be proud to bear 
The wonderous wealth, the unbought spell. 
That load thy ruby-cinctured shell. 
A heart is there to nature true. 
Which wrath nor envy ever knew, — 
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A heart that calls no creature foe. 

And ne'er designed another's woe ; — * 

A heart whose joy o'erflows its home. 

Simply because sweet spring is come. 

Up, beauteous Nautilus! — Away! 

The idle muse that chides thy stay 

Shall watch thee long, with anxious eye. 

O'er thy bright course deUghted fly; 

And, when bl&ck storms deform the main. 

Cry welcome to the sands again ! 

Heaven grant, that she through life's wild sea 

May sail as innocent as thee ; 

And, homeward turned, like thee may find 

Sure refuge from the wave and wind. 



N 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

BT J. H. WIFFEN. B8Q. 

I. 
Art thou desponding 1 I will wake a strain 

Sprightly as fan's, when with his reedy flute 
He makes the mountain-pines bow to the plain, 
And channs the Oreads mute. 

II. 
Art thou delighted ? I wiO take a tone 

Of gentle woe, which makes delight more dear ; 
Like that which Philomel, when buds are blown, 
Pours in Night's serious ear. 

III. 
Art thou solicitous ? My song shall flow 

Easy and voluble as waves that wind 
Down the green dell, and leave where'er they go 
A track of light behind. 
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IV. 

Whate'er thy mood, but speak ; — ^thou shalt be armed 

With airs to soothe, transport thee, or beguile ; 
For both my heart and harp to thee are charmed 
By spell of thy sweet smile. 



LOVE AND SPRING. 

NfXTATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 

BY THE ARCHDEACON WRANOHAM. 

" Thy flowers," one day cried Love to Spring, 
** Scarcely survive their blossoming : 
Fleet one short month, frown one dark sky. 
They in their veiy cradle die.** 
** The taunt too true,'* sweet Spring retorted. 
As in her bower, all bloom, she sported, 
** And will the joys thy reign disdoses 
Flourish longer than my roses 1* 
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WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

Like childhood's yean, without a stain. 

The yet unwritten leaf appears ; 
Though fntare thoughts, expressed in vain. 

May sully eveiy page with teais. 

Then wliy distub the yixgin white* 

Its purity, its beauty blot ; 
Unheeded lines lika these to write. 

Unread,— or read to be foigot ? 

Yet sweet on such a page as this 
'Twould be to note each fading pleasure. 

Each dream of joy, each thought of bliss. 
Of We, while life was yet a treasure. 

And from the paths of ripening age ; 

When worn with, grief, — oppressed with care. 
Recur unto the treasured page. 

And find our young hearts pictured there ! 

W. A. 



THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 



It ■ imiMMiU* lar ■»■ to t*U 
WiMt tUnga fa natora an inpoMiUa, 
Or o«t of natwe ; or t« pravo to whom. 
Or iir wliat purpoo w, a gbott Bay wwm. 



*' Now, nurse, I won't go to bed, unless you pnHnise to 
tell us a story; something about old castles, or about 
witches, or about ghosts,—- or about any thing you like, 
nurse, so that it be a frightful story," said little George, 
in an earnest tone, untying his shoe, and addressing himr 
self to Mrs. Margexy* 

" I never heard the like of you, George," whined out hiii 
brother Philip; " you are always for that sort of thing. 
No, no, nurse, never mind him; — ^let us have something 
funny, — something to make us laugh. Mind, I won't gon 
to bed any more than he, if you don't: he shan't always 
have his will. Do you hear that now:" and the spoiled 
urchin gave his head a most significant shake. 

" NuTsey, nursey !" bawled out Jack, the youngest and 
last, but by no means least importunate personage of the 
triumvirate, '' I will neither take off a stitch of my clothes, 
nor let you uiidress me, mind that ; unless you do' as 
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George bids jwi, and tell xa a nice, hoirible littte story 
about ghosts or robbers." 

" Well, be good boys," answered the besieged Mrs. 
Margery, who was allowed to exercise a very limited de- 
gree of authority over the indulged and firoward imps; 
" be good boys, and get into bed, and I will tell you one 
of my best stories." 

'* Now it must be a firightfnl one," ejaculated George 
and Jacky in one breath. 

" Very well, it shall be so; and we shall have a droll 
one to-morrow evening, Philip, — ^will that do?" 

'^ Yes, it will do; but see that you don't forget your 
{iromise, Mrs. Matgery." 

** Believe me, I shan't forget Now you are all in 
bed. But, George, that is not your night-cap," added 
Margery, taking one of her own caps from his head, and 
handing him the right one. " Lie all down, like good 
boys." 

** We are all ready now, cried Jacky; why don't you 
begin, imraeyl Let it be a terrible tme." 

"Give me a moment, — give me a moment; let me 
snuff the candle, mend the fire, get my needle threaded, 
and my seam on my lap~>- 

" And then we shall be all asleep; — ha, ha, ha! — a 
very clever onet" 

"A moment's patience then. Do you hear how the 
wiiid is whistling? — It would be an awful thing to be out 
travelling alone in this dark night!" 
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** Now, now, n»sel do. give as our story; we doQ*t 
mind the wind;" was.thewinunediate rejoiiider of the ira* 
patient trio. . 

" Hear Kqw the rain is rattling against the panes! — 
Dear me! what was that came flap,iiap» agauist the win- 
dow l-^I dare say it was one of the young ravens, falling 
down from the old tower :->-<-I don't like these birds.-— 
Witches always keep ravens about them^ and talk to 
them, and the birds in dne tune leani Uieir ways, and are 
alive to all their doings, which are wicked, and for no 
good. I recollect, when I was a young girl# — ^that is long> 
long ago,—" 

" That catmot be so very leng» l<Mig ago. Yon know 
you told us,* only the otheK night, tiiat you was not forty 
yet;'- said George, interrupting her, with considerable, 
aiehness. 

Mrs. Margeiy coughed, and- proceeded :*^<< not a very 
great while, to be sure ;* but not yesterday either. Well, I 
mind about a raven, with a little bell tied to its foot, which 
vrent in among the-ruins of an dd — " 

** Never mind the ravens," bawled George angrily; 
« do you think, you old witch, we will lie here to listen 
to you and your lavens. J. shall get out of bed^ immedi- 
ately, if you do not tell us our stoiy, and begin at the 
beginning. . See! here goes," added he, throwing down 
the bed-clothes. 

*' Stop! — stop]" cried nurse, rising hastily; '* lie dovm, 
like a sweet fellow, and I will begin in a m<mient" 
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" Do 80, then/' mumbled Jack, who had started to his 
elbow, " or, mind you now, we shall all get up :— do yon 
hear that, niusey V ^ 

" Very well, then; I shall begin at the begizming." 

"There was an old woman who lived in a small cottage 
on the edge of a forest. She was infirm, and bent down 
with age; and, though she had no other help in the world, 
poverty compelled her to part with her only daughter, who 
was taken into a great old manor-house, — just like this of 
our own, — to be the companion and attendant of her 
master's eldest daughter. 

"Her mother had been attentive to her during her tenda 
years, and had brought her up in the dread of sin, giving 
her much good advice, and instructing her in the know- 
ledge of the bible: so the poor girl knew that it was the 
will of Providence she should separate from her mother; 
and, though she did so with a heavy heart, she restrained 
her tears, in the hope that time would accommodate her 
to her situation, and that her earnings might add to the 
comforts of her parent's declining age. In a short time, 
by die sweetness of her temper, — lor she was a kind, af- 
fectionate creature, — and by many amiable and fiiendly 
oifices, she became a groat favourite with every one in the 
house." 

" Now, now we see what you would be at,", cried 
George; " can't you say at once she was a very good girl, 
and get on. We see that plain enough^ so if you please — " 

" You are always in a huny, George; but just as you 
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like. — Well, then ; there was another young woman in the 
house, who was, like the rest, most kindly disposed to- 
wards Mary, until she found out that Mary's beauty had 
decoyed away her lover's heart from her; and then, though 
Mary did not know what had happened, nor could have ' 
prevented it if she had known, she hated her with a bitter 
hatred. Her sweetheart was the son of a small farmer, 
who lived about a mile from the manor, on the eastern 
side of the policy; and he came frequently of an evening 
to spend a cheerful hour by the great hall fire, as he said 
he was fond of music. Ah! those were the hospitable 
days ; — those were the days of toasted cakes and foam- 
ing ale! — but pne may like music for all that. So 
Jacob, the old coachman, — ^I remember Jacob, he had 
grown grey in the service, and very fat; for, poor old soul, 
he had nothing to do but ride behind my lady, through 
the grounds, on sunny forenoons, and make of himself 
what he liked for the rest of the day. The, last time he 
ever mounted the coach-box was on his master's return 
from London; and, the night being dark, Jacob had re- 
mained too long by the inn fire-side to see clear ; so it fell out 
that the carriage was upset, and Jacob was found on the 
other side of the hedge against which he had driven then. 
His son ever afterwards drove for him; but Jacob was 
often heard to say, after telling all his wonderful feats, 
that the days of driving were now over. But he had 
still an amusement wherewith to console him. Oh, how 
he would sit wilh his knees ccossed, and his head awry. 
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scraping, for hours and hours, on the old Tiolin, till every 
heart was glad* and the very roof rung ! Poor Jacob ! he 
was a good-natuied fellow. 

" But to return to my tale. The young farmer loved 
music, may be, well enough, and that was a good errand ; 
but he loved CQen the house-maid better, wilh her black 
bright eye and blue rose-knots: and, as she was fond of 
music too, she used always to come, as if by chance, and 
stand with her hand shading her face, by the side of the 
great roaring file, rig^t opposite to vrhetp young Hodges 
the fanner was sitting; so she couldn't help sometimes 
looking in his face, nor he in hers, till bolh fell deeply in 
love. Ah ! boys, if you knew what it was to be in love I" 
— and here Mrs. Margery fetched a deep s^h. 
'_" What are you groaning at, nurse 1 — pray get on." 

" It was now towards the end of harvest; and, on fine 
moonlight nights. Farmer Hodges had more than once 
persuaded Ellen to take a stroll vrith him down the old 
chesnut^tree avenue; and, as they sauntered kindly to- 
gether, he whispered many sweet things into her ear, 
which she would afterwards lie down and dream about. 
But the fine moonlight nights came and passed away, 
while ^en was hoping and hojong, — and, alas! in vain. 
Hodges seemed even to shun her, — at Itinsi she thought 
so,— nor ever opened his lips to her but when he could not 
help it. No. doubt she must have felt it severely, for it is 
a sore thing, boys, to be slighted, — ^mind that you never 
slight your sweethearts when yoju get them ! So Ellen 
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would sometiiBes contrive lo throw herself in his way, 
amid the chutering trees, but he never gpake to her more 
than a civil word in passing. She grew very dull, and de- 
lighted to ait by herself* moping and cheerless; and when 
she heard Maiy, at her work, singing away like a linnet 
on a sunny morning, she would almost fret herself into a 
fever. Her very heart was changed, and she became an 
altered creature. Her temper, which was pleasant, and 
ra&er kind, grew su11«a and sour; so that, observing in 
the course of time that the same things were going on, 
and that matters did not mend, she vras rendered despe- 
rate. Her good looks forsook her, her cheek was sunk, 
and the wildness in her eyes, oti ! it was terrible to look 
upon. — ^Mary, poor soul, listened to the virarm speeches of 
Hodges, for he was madly in love vrith her, and would 
have given every thing in the world to have made her hi& 
wife; but she never knew, had never heard, of his courting 
Ellen, before she came to be a servant; so she told all her 
secrets to her rival, with the hope of amusing her in her 
ill health, and even asked for her advice in the matter. 

** One evening, however, strange to say, Mary was 
a-seeking, and no one knew where to find her. She bad 
been home, on the day before, to tell her mother of the 
change which was .shortly to take place in her situation; 
and how a kind Providence had put it into her power to 
be of use to her, as Hodges had agreed to take her home 
to live with them, after their marriage. The preliminaries 
had been settied : Sir William agreed to dispense with 
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Mary's services ; and the young ladies, in testimony of 
their regard for her, had made her sondry little presents, 
which they considered might jmnre useful to her. The 
banns were to have been proclaimed in the neighbooring 
church on the Sunday following ; and every thing was in a 
fair train for making poor Mary thewife of a loving husband* 
But, as I told you before, on the Friday evening she was 
arseeking, and none knew aught about her» The night 
was comfortless and gloomy, something like this, but 
without rain; and the vnnds, blowing hard from the east, 
made a dreary noise among the trees; for there was a great 
deal of wood around the house. 

" Hodges came in the evening, as he was accustomed to 
do, to inquire for his young and bloomii^ bride; but how 
was he shocked to be told that she was off, like a leaf 
torn from the tree whereon it grew, and whirled away 
none knew vdiither. He was like one distracted. He 
went to and ho, in an agony of perturbation, and almost 
gasping for breath, while only the pride of his being a 
man kept the tears from bursting from his eyes, as lus 
friends vainly endeavoured to console him. Every inquiry 
was made tifter Mary, but without effect; and, when 
almost midnight, he set out alone through the woods, 
towards the cottage of her mother. Heedless of the dark- 
ness, the loneliness, or the vrind, he hurried away until he 
had got clear of the trees; but when he knocked up the 
old woman finom her sleep, and asked her concerning 
her child, her knees, tottered, and she fell back into her 
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wicker am-chair, weeping, and crying out in anguish — 
^ It is as my heart dreaded, — but the will of Heaven bo 
done! It has come» not without warning, this awful dis« 
pensationf AU night I have heard the ticking of the 
death-watch! — ^it is even as my heart foreboded. Ay! 
the four magpies too, — ^what caused them to fly across my 
window? It is death-— death— death ! — ^Well do I know 
that. I shall never see Mary, — I shall never shake the 
hand of my child again! Whatvnll become of me!' — 
and with that she pressed her hands to her eyes, and wept 
as if her old heart would break. 

** Hodges was too much shocked to think of comforting 
her, and out again he rushed, and back through the forest. 
The stream came roaring down, but he waded recklessly 
through it,^ though, by so doing, he ran the greatest risk. 
Qf being swept away along with it. He saw the lights 
over the. trees, and made direct for the manor, through 
ditch, and over hedge, till he stood near the orchard gate." 

" Then he was not drowned?" asked Philip, pulling 
the curtain aside, and popping -his head from beneath the 
bed-clothes. " I shouldn't like to see a drowned man : 
— ^his face would be all sucked- and- wrinkled like old 
Nancy the washerwoman's hands." 

<•< No: — he climbed the rocks on the opposite side, and 
forcing his way through the brambles and- underwood, 
gained the postern-door, by which you pass- through, the 
orehard into the house. His hand was upon the lock, 
when a sudden terror came over his heart, — his knees 
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trembled, — and a cold sweat broke out over his face. He 
turned round, — and saw a figure, in white, under a tree: 
something told him it was Mary's ghost, but so great was 
his fear that he had no power to speak to it. At length 
he tried to step forward, — but nothing was to be seen, or 
heitdf save the dreary sough of the wiiid among the trees. 
— ^On going to the room where Mary used to sleep, all 
her clothes were found, save a few articles of apparel. 
The things she had thrown off in the morning were still 
lying on a chair, and her Sunday-bonnet was hanging on 
a peg in the comer. No one knew what to think. 

'* Next day some labourers, returning from their work in 
the fields, discovered some traces of her. By the side of 
the road, at the place where the water runs out from the 
poUcy, there was a long wooden bridge, at one end of 
which a shawl, belonging to Maiy, was found lying on 
the grass. But this was all. The river was dragged, 
and the woods were searehed, but no other token of Mary, 
dead or alive, was discovered. Weeks and months passed 
on; and at length every one thought that she had been 
drowned, and her body hurried out to sea. 

'* All in the manor-house were grieved, for they all 
loved Mary, excepting £Uen, to be sure, as I have said; 
and poor Hodges grew an altered man. He did not seem 
to care any longer about his farm. Every thing he saw 
around him only rendered him more miserable. If he 
had been sure that Mary was dead, her loss would 
scarcely have afflicted him so keenly; but the mystery 
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which hung over her fate sank him in deeper and deeper 
dejection. At length he determined to leave his country, 
and enlisted into a r^iinent that was going over the sea. 
Poor fellow 1 he was never heard of more. Many were 
the battles that were fought abroad, and many, and many 
were killed, but his name was never knovm to be among 
them. I dare say he died bng ago, whether he was 
killed or not; for no one lives on to see grey hairs who 
has a breaking heart." 

" Poor Hodges!" said Philip, somewhat affected, " I 
am sorry for poor Hodges. No doubt he would have 
married Mary, and taken care of her old modier. But 
was it really a ghost he sawl" 

" Have patience a moment, chUd, and you shall hear 
all I know about it. But let us speak a. little lower, for 
I am afraid we may waken Jacky, — and that would be a 
pity." 

" Never fear, nursey," cried George impatiently; "let 
the brat sleep or wake as he chooses; but pr'ythee go on 
with your story. What more about the ghostV' 

" A good deal more. But first let me tell you that, 
when all agreed that Mary was dead. Sir William gave a 
sweet little cottage to bet mother, that she might live com- 
fortably in her old age: and I dare say she was as happy 
as the unaccountable loss of her daughter would allow 
her to be, for all her neighbours were very kind to her. 

'* In a short time after the disappearance of Mary, 
every thing at the old manor seemed to be going to wrack. 
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The servants whispered to each other strange things; and 
gave np their phioes. Scarcely any one wonld venture 
out after dark. The chambers, which before looked full of 
comforts, with their rich old paintings, and carved frames, 
— with their gilded high-back^ chairs, and thdr squares 
of Arras tapestry, now seemed lonely, dismal, and gloomy. 
The very trees aroond appeared to have grown darker 
and drearier, while the noises, which the vnnds made at 
night among their boughs, were likened to vdiat was un- 
earthly. The yelling of a hound £tom Ae noghbouring 
kennel made the bravest start, and hold his breath; — ah, 
children you needn't laugh, no perton at the old manor 
thought it a laughing matter. 

" 1 have already told you that the hall was fonnerly a 
eheeiy place, where they used all' to' meet at night, and 
amuse themselves, fiddling, dancing, singing, and telling 
old stories ; but now, scarce any one went near it; and when 
they did they crowded round the fire, not caring for one 
another, and seeming to wish themselves any where, 
rather than where they were. 

"Miss Lucy — ah ! boys she was a pretty girl when I first 
knew her, — ^what a neck! and what fingers !-rWell, she 
had always been a good friend of Mai^s, and veiy very 
kind to heir. So, to be sure, was also Miss Caroline; but 
to Miss Lucy the thing happened. 

" It was on a vrinter evening, and the mocm hada wild 
and watery look. The wind came driving against the 
old gable with a loud noise, and whistled through every 
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chink and open seam. The tall chimnies bellowed fike 
thunder; the leaves ivhirled round in eddies, below eveiy 
angle of the building; and the clouds drifted fiom east 
to west, like mighty armies flying from a field of battle. 
Miss Lucy had been sitting alone readings when the tur- 
ret clocks striking twelve, wajned her to retire, and think 
of sleep. Suddenly a g^at slap came agunst the wains- 
cot, which made her start. She turned round, but saw 
nothing. I should not like to have be6n in her place at 
such an hour, for it was a high apartment, almost sepa- 
rated from the body of the building, which she could' not 
' reach without wandering through a long, dark 'passage, 
and down a flight of steps. It never occurred to her, that 
she might bring the servants to'her assistance by ringing 
her bell; or, if it did, she was unwilling to disturb any 
one; thie whole iamily having retired to restl Besides, -it 
might have looked foolish for her to have called up people 
from their beds, merely to tell them.she had heard a noise ; 
so she proceeded to undr^ herself, for she would not 
keep her maid up, — ah ! she was a considerate, as well as 
a lovely creature, — ^when, castii^ her eyes up fo the great 
mirror, she saw something like a white handkerchief 
waving over her head. What could she-now^dol — ^her 
heart was failing within her, and her knees tott^ed; 
strength being scarcely left her to throw herself down into 
a chair. The candle burned diAdy, and the apartment 
looked dreary and desolate; so she still thought that ^ she 
was only troubled with a nervous terror. ' She rallied her 
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spiritSf snuflfod tiie candig, 'which diffined arouiid a more 
cheerfid fightf and, endeunrarrag^ ta ai^ to hoaeif a 
snatch of tome old tone, ahe prepared for bed. 
. " She had lain in the dark ibr eome time, befiore any 
thing eztmndiaary h a ppened. All was qaiet» save the 
wind rambling in tiie large chimneys, and die nuniig 
noiaeof the trees aravnd the house." 

" Yon finghlen me, teme," said Philip. "Piay George 
don't be pulling the dothes off from me^-^And what did 
she seer 

" Bhe saw something that almost froae the blood in her 
veins. Withoat the door being opened, a white figue 
glided in, andsate down in a chair opposite the bed. 
The pale moonlight found a passagebetween the chinks of 
the shutters; and lay in scattered lines of light upon tiie 
floor. Miss Lucy gaaed, and gazed--4nd her hair stood 
on end with terror; — her tongue became parched; — Ae 
tried to speak, but could not, whilst the %ure, moumiully 
movii^ its head from side to side, kept its eyes fixed iqwn 
her. At length it rose up, and bedLoned her to follow, frir 
itseemedasif it wished Miss Lucy to speak to it; but she 
could neither rise nor qpeak, for she was weaker than a 
new-bom babe; so it put its fingers as it were to its lips, 
^ if to exjoin. silence; and, while she looked, and looked 
at it, sho saw at length only the moonlight streaming 
through the shutters; and, at the same m<Mnent, the tur« 
retdock struck one. 

" It was a long, long time before Miss Lucy closed an 
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eyelid; and the breakfast bell had rung before she awoke, 
pale, feverish, and unrefreshed. She told no one of what 
she had seen and heard; but her looks indicated that 
somethmg extraordinary had happened to her. She never 
slept alone afterwards. 

' ' On another occasion, when the groom was going to get 
his pails filled at the well, he saw a figure standing by the 
pump ; and his terror being greater than his curiosity, he 
threw away the empty buckets, took to his heels, and did 
not halt until he had' bolted the stable door behind him. 
Joe was never again caught out after dark without a lan- 
tern." 

** Nurse," cried George, ^ I wish you would snuff the 
candle, the place is lookii\g dark; and give the fire a poke. 
Oh dear! what noise was that?" 

'* Oh! it was only I knocked over the tongs. Shall I 
go on still 1" rejoined Daine Margery. 

" I don't know," said George, hesitatingly. " Per- 
hapsr-" 

"No perhapses, nurse," cried the undaunted Philip; 
" let us have the whole of your story. We know now that 
they saw ghosts every night — and were terribly frightened 
— and never spoke to them. -What came next^ nurse 1" 

** The thing that came next, and now we are drawing 
near to a close, was the falling ill of Ellen the house-maid. 
She had left her place, and gone home to her friends : she 
was in great danger, and at times grew delirious, saying 
wild and frightful things, ivhich made all who heard her 
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shudder. Even from the first, the doctors had small hopes 
of her, but she became weaker and weaker; and it was 
plain that she was not long for this world. 

" According to her desire, the minister of the village was 
sent for, as she wished to speak with him alone ; and, when 
he came, he sate down by her bedside. 

" The man of God held up his hand in horror, at the 
confession which she made to him. He then called in her 
friends; and they all knelt down in prayer at her bedside. 
When they arose, ibey looked at EUen, but she was dead, 
with her hands clasped upon her bosom, and her fingers 
pointing upwards. 

" The minister alighted, on the next day, at the gate of 
the manor; and, having found Sir William, made the 
whole story known to him." 

"And pray what was it, nurse? Come, be quick now, 
you are always so tedious," said George. " It is better, 
I am sure, to come to the point at once." 

" To be sure, nurse," echoed Philip, " you like to keep 
us from sleeping. You wish to finish that large seam, we 
know well enough, mind that; and you are just afraid to 
sit by yourself, lest something bad should come, and whisk 
you away." 

" Very well, children, I have just done. EUen had 
confessed on her death-^b^, that she was the murderer of 
Mary. Having seen that Mary's fair face had stolen away 
the heart of her lover from her, she hated her bjtterly, . 
and sought her destruction. 
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** The manor-house had, long ago, in the troublesome 
times of England, been a kind of castle, having places 
for cannon, a moat, and a drawbridge. There were also 
some old vaults below ground, which had been used as 
dungeons in former da^, but whidh had been locked up 
for a great many years, and were full of damp and mould. 
A soldier had much rather have been shot at once, than 
have been buried alive in such a place. 

' ' One day as the maids were about to go to the bleaching 
green with their baskets of wet linen, £Uen attracted the 
curiosity of Mary, by telling her stories about the vaults; 
and asking her, if she would just like to see them. They 
lighted a lamp, and went down the dark steps together; 
for the cruel Ellen had the large rusty keys in readiness. 
No sooner had she got her to the door, than she pushed 
her in, and shut the massive bolts upon her. . She listened 
for a moment, astonished at her own wickedness, and 
heard a wild scream from below ; but her hatred, stifling 
every feeling of humanity in her breast, she blew out her 
lamp, and hurried upwards to die light of day. Oh! was 
it not an awful situation for poor Mary ! — ^What horror, and 
what misery must she have endured, when she cried for 
help hour after hour, and no one could hear her ! — When 
she knocked and knocked at the door of her coffin — ^for she 
was only in a larger grave— and knew that earthly help 
was not to-be expected ! 

' ' The body was found lying upon the steps ; and after it 
had received christian burial, no more strange sights were 
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seeo at the manor. Almost ewy one within the walls 
had, at one time or other, been haunted by die figuie ; but 
no one had possessed sufficient piesence of mind eithw tn 
speak to it, or follow whereitled. Though all the neigh- 
bouihood was now quiet, the place never looked so plea- 
sant as before; and, since the fomily forsook it for another 
residence, the country people will not pass it after sunset, 
but in pairs; and the braveatof the two is fond to whistle, 
that he may keep up the courage of his comrade. 

" Now, children, my tale is ended, and you must go to 
sleep." 

" Jacky and Philip are sleeping already," said Geoige, 
'* but is there no more of it? Mind you now, I wish to 
hear it aU." 

" Up<m my word there is no more of it, George. Go to 
sleep now, like a dear boy." 

" Is your seam not finished yet, nurse. The tador can 
make new clothes for Jacky, and Philip, and myself, all 
in a week; but you women are sewing, sewing from one 
year's end to the other. Piay who wears them all I" 

" Now, George, you just want to teaxe me. lie still, 
and sleep like your brotheis." 

" Sing me a song, then ; some old thing or other. Not 
the Babes in the Wood — ^nor Barbara Allen — ^nor the 
Bloody Garland — nor any of that sort; in case I never 
sleep u wink to>night." 

" Well then, any thing you please. What wouldn't 
one do for a quiet life ! any thing to please you, child ; I 
will sing you one that you never heard before." 
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A pretty ywag rattden sat on the grass. 

Sing heigh-ho» sing heigh-ho ^ 
And by a young idiepherd lad did pass, 

In the smnmor nionuBg so early; 
Said he, ** my lass will you go with me, 
My cot to keep, and my bride to be, 
Sonow and want shall never touch thee. 

And I will love you rarely?" 



" Oh! no, no, no," the maiden said, ■ 

Sing heigh-ho, sing heigh-ho; 
And bashfiiUy turned aside her head. 
On the swnmer momiag so early; 
" Ity mother is; old, my mother is (rail. 
Our cottage it hes in yon gseen vale, 
I dare not list to any such tale. 
For I love my kind mother rarely." 

The shepherd took her lily-white hand. 

Sing heigh-ho, sing heigh-ho ; 
And on her beauty did gazing stand. 
On that summer morning so early. 
"Thy mother I ask thee not to leave 
Alone in her frail old age to grieve. 
But my home can hold us all, believe, 
Will that not please thee fairly?" 
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" Oh! no, no, no, I am all too young. 
Sing heigh-ho, sing heigh-ho;. 

I dar^ not list to a young man's tongue, 
• On a summer morning so early." — 

But the shepherd to gain her heart was, bent; 

Oft she strove to go — ^butshe never went. 

And at length she fondly blushed.oon8ent; 
Heaven blesses true lovers so fairly. 



So may every maiden leam by this. 
Sing heigh-ho, sing heigh-ho, — 

" George, are you sleeping 1 Softly ! no answer! that's 
well. Good night to you all, teazing brats, yon would 
have plagued Job out of bis wits; — and now for my 
bumper of Cognac! 



4 
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THE MAY-FLOWERS OF LIFE: 

Suggested by the Author's having found a branch of May 
in a volume of Buma^ Poeois, which had been deposited 
there, by a Friend, several years before, 

BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 

I. 
Memorial frail of youthful yean. 

Of hopes as wild and bright as they. 
Thy faint, sweet perfume wakens tears 

I may not, cannot wish away! 
Thy withered leaves are as a spell 

To bring the sainted past before me ; 
And long-lost visions, loved too well. 

In all their truth restore me. 

II. 
Cold is her hand who placed thee here. 

Thou record sweet of Love and Spring, 
Ere life's May-flowers, like thee, grew sere. 

Or Hope had waved her parting wing : 
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When boyhood's buining dieams were mine. 
And fiwcy's magic didet crowned me ; 

And love, when love is half divine. 
Spread its enchantments 'roond me ! 

III. 
How can I e'er forget the hour 

When thon wert glowing on her breast. 
Fresh firom the dewy hawthorn bower 

That looked upon the golden west ! 
She snatched thee horn thy sacred shrine, — 

A brighter fate she scarce could doom thee,- 
And bade a Poefs wreath be thine, — 

His deathless page entomb thee ! 

IV. 

That hour is past, — those dreams are fled> — 

Ties, sweeter, hotier, bind me now ; 
And, if life's first May-flowers are dead. 

Its summer garland wreatiies my brow ! 
Sleep on, sleep on ! — ^I would but gaze 

A moment on thy Oatded bloom ; 
Heave one wild sigh to other days. 

Then close thy hallowed tomb f 

August 20, 1825. 



FIRST LOVE'S RECOLLECTIONS. 

BY JOHN GLARE. 



Oh, itwg Im bj heart with rack neaioriM lllladi 
Like the t«e fai wUeh edeen hsre oue bee* diatiUed ; 
Yoa may break. yo« aay niin the vaae, if yam will. 
But the Meat of the roaea will haBff rawid it atill I 

Jfeera. 



1. 

FiBST love will with the heart remain 

When its hopes aie all gone by ;. 
As frail rose^-blossows fedllretain 

Their fragrance when they die. 
And joy's first dreams will haunt the mind 

With the shades 'mid whieh they sprung ; 
As summer leaves the stems behind 

On which spring's blossoms hung. 

II. 
Mary! I dare not call thee dear, 

I 've lost that right so long ; 
Yet once again I vez tiliine ear 

With memoiy's idle song : 
Had time and change not blotted out 

The love of former days, 
Thou wert the last that I should doubt 

Of pleasing with my praise. 
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III. 

When honied tokens from each tongue 

Told with what truth we loved, 
How rapturous to thy lips I clung. 

Whilst nought but smiles reproved ! 
But now, methinks, if one kind word 

Were whispered in thine ear. 
Thou M'st startle like an untamed bird, 

And blush with wilder fear ! 

IV. 

How loth to part^ how fond to meet, 

Had we two used to be I 
At sunset widi what eager feet 

I hastened on to thee ( 
Scarce nine days passed us ere we met 

In spring, nay, wintiy weather ; 
Now nine years' suns have ris'n and set 

Nor found us once together ! 

V. 

Thy face was so familiar grown. 

Thyself so often nigh, 
A moment's memoiy when alone 

Would bring thee to mine eye : 
But now my very dreams forget 

That witching look to trace ; 
Though there thy beauty lingers yet 

It wears a stranger's face ! 
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VI. 

I felt a pride to name thy name. 

But now that pride hath flown ; 
And burning blushes speak my shame 

That thus I love thee on ! 
I felt I then thy heart did share. 

Nor urged a binding vow ; 
But much I doubt if thou couldst spare 

One word of kindness now. 

VII. 
Oh ! what is now thy name to me. 

Though once nought seemed so dear ? 
Perhaps a jest in hours of glee,, 

To please some idle ear. 
And yet, like counterfeits, with m'e 

Impressions linger on. 
Though all the gilded fineiy. 

That passed for truth is gone 1 

VIII. 
Ere the world smiled upon my lays 

A svreeter meed was mine ; 
Thy blushing look of ready praise 

Was raised at every line. 
But now methinks thy fervent love 

Is changed to scorn severe ; 
And songs that other hearts approve 

Seem discord to thine ear. 
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And the Yindictive shade fiom Jove's high throne 
Glaies on the sappfiant ; — lo eazth I torn 
My oonacioos looks, and, stretched upon the gnrand, 
Beneadi my feet, two mangled cones lie. — 
My wife ! my son ! why are ye silent? Why 
Doyenotchaigeme with my crime'! The deed. 
Accursed in the eyes of gods and men. 
Is nameless, foul, unnatuial ; so hlack 
That shuddering fiends «liaHain me. Heaven and hell 
Have shut their gates, and leave me for the piey 
Of these pale tenants of the tomb ! Away, 
Distracting vision ! Oh, ye sacred band. 
Who, mom and eve, perform the holy rites 
Before great Jove's high altar ! give me hope, — 
Speak words of comfort to my troubled soul, — 
To my sad spirit, peace. 

PRIEST. 

The gods are just ! 

CON8TANTINB. 

I plead for mercy ! — ^Justice dooms my crime 
To endless punishment in other vrorlds. 
And agony in this ; to keen remorse. 
The deadly pang that poisons every joy. 
Amid the acclamations, 'mid the shouts 
Of the thronged multitude from east to vrest. 
The countless hosts of Rome's wide empire, groans 
Burst on my startled ear ! Faustina's groans ! 
The dying cry of Crispus ! At the feast, 
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When the brimmed goblet spai'kks, and each hand 

Pours a tibation to the gods, the wine 

Within my chalice turns to purple gore. 

'Tis on my soul ! it stains my garments ! earth 

Refuses to absorb the guilty stream. 

And the just gods with loathing turn away 

From the unhaUowed offeruig. Oh ! say 

How may I expiate my crime ? What prayer. 

What costly gift, what pompous sacrifice 

May make atonement to offended Jove t 

The milk-white bull, that roan^s in fi^om 'round 

The base of lofty Athos,' crowned with flowers. 

Blooming as those which fond Europa twined 

Around the monarch of the plain and led 

By troops of noble virgins raising high 

The choral strain, shall bleed before the shrine : 

And the swart Indian, from h;s richest mine 

Shall dig the ruby, pluck the orient pearl 

From ocean's depths, and mould the golden ore 

In votive offerings, sudh.as gods may deem 

Meet to adprn their temples. 

PRIEST. ^ 

(Edipus, 
The blind, -distracted wanderer, whose crime, 
Predestined and involuntary, seems 
Trivial compared to thine, from Pluto's realms 
Shall rend Olympus with his thrilling groans, 
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Hb bitter accuMtk i M, ahould the gods 

BeoeiTe oblatioBS from thy guilty hand. - 

Orestes, lashed by Furies, shall arise 

To plead against thee : Justice aimed his swocd. 

And blood demanded blood 1 Shalt lliou eflc^ 

The indignation of the gods, unloose 

The sacred bonds of nature, and with hymns. 

And sacrifice of bulls, Smd glittering gems. 

Appease the outraged deitiesi Deiqiair ! 

COMSTANTINB. 

I will not be denied. Where are your rites. 
Your deep enchantments, and mysterious spells 1 
The smoting incense that ascends to heaven. 
The magic frenzy that compek to earth 
Descending deities 1 My fierce remorse, 
^ The' unutterable anguish of my soul. 

Demands relief ! Rid me of those pale forms 
That, 'mid the blaze of day, the gloom of night. 
Are fixed for ever on my burning eyes, 
Sleeping or waking. I can bear no more ! — 
Send Rome's proud emperor forth to deserts wild, — 
Bid him resign his regal diadem, — 
Relinquishing the mistress of the world. 
To roam a beggar through his own wide realm. 
Stand not so mute ! Your silent, cold regards. 
Mocking my passionate grief, will make me mad! 
Pour curses on me ! bid me strain each nerve 
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To the endurance of strange torture/'keeti; 
Keen as my agony of mind ! but say 
There is a hope, a chance, that sitlK^ring 
May pave the way to mercy. , , - . 

PHIBST. 

Constantihe, 
Be not deceived ! the gods have fixed thy do6m : 
Nor prayer, nor penance can prevail. Depart f 
We have no bahn to give thee. Festal ntes, 
And joyous sacrifice, the solng, the dance. 
Performed in praise and honour, are alone 
The duties of our office. Jupiter 
Deigns not to give tH>mmi8sion to his priests 
To pardon criminals. Seek other shrines. 
And bend the knee to foreign deities ; 
Thou canst not move the gods of Greece and Rome ! 

C0N8TANTINE. 

Despite thyself thou giv'st me hope,— speak ! say 
Where shall J bend my steps,— where seek the fount 
Whence mercy springs ? 

VALERIUS. 

Turn to the living God ! 
Forsake these idols made by human hands. 
These dumb, insensate marble images. 
And seek redemption from that Holy Q^e, 
The wonderful, the marvellous ! whose name. 
Above all powers of magic, far above 

p2 
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The WMoeier's nightly rites, TheBafian drugs. 
The seciet duunu of Memphis, or tiie deep 
Mysterious u i uim i if s of the wise Chaldee, — 
Miracnhms, omnqMitent, hath snatched 
Dominion from ^ evil powers, and given 
Salvation to a fallen world ! Ad<ne 
The sacred name which devils have revered 
With fear and trembling ! O'er the daritened world 
Behold a day-star springs ! 

CONSTAHTINX. 

Say on, thy voice 
Seems to my bnrthened heart oracular. 
Even at thy vrords those bleeding, gfaasdy shades 
Have melted into SMT. Blessed be thy God ! 
A sinner's prayers are heard ! 



ODE TO A STEAM-BOAT. 



BY T. DOUBLEDAY, ESQ. 



I. 

On such an eve, perchance, as this. 
When not a zephyr skims the deep. 

And sea-birds rest upon the' abps. 
Scarce by its heaving rocked to sleep, — 

On such an eve as this, perchance. 

Might ScyUa eye the blue expanse. 



II. 
The languid ocean scarce at all 

Amongst the sjterkling pebbles hissing,- 
The lucid wavelets, as they fall. 

The sunny beach in whispers kissing. 
Leave not a furrow,*-as they say 
Oft haps, when pleasure ebbs away. 
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III. 
Full many a broad, but deficate tint 

Is 8|»ead upon the liquid plain ; 
Hues rich as aught from fancy's mint, 
* Enamelled meads, or golden grain;- 
Flowers submarine, or purple heath. 
Are mirrored ^m the world beneath. 



IV. 

One tiny star-beam, faintly trembling, 
Gems the still waters' tranquil breast ; 

Mark the dim sparklet, so resembling 
Its parent in the shadowing east ; — 

It seem»*HU> pore, so bright the trace, — 

As sea and sky had changed their place. 



V. 

Hushed is the loud tongue of the deep : — 
Yon glittering sail, fiir o'er the tide. 

Amid its conne aj^peais to sleep; 
We watch, but only know it glide 

Still on, by a bri^t track afar, 

Like geoius, or a falling star ! 
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VI. 

Oh ! such an eve is sonow's balm. 
Yon lake the poet's Hippociene ; 

And who would ruffle such a calm» 
Or cast a cloud o'er such a scene ! 

'Tis done ; — and nature weeps thereat. 

Thou boisterous progeny of Watt ! 



VJI. 
Wast thou a grampus, — ^nay, a whale, — 

Or oik one sees in Ariosto ; 
Went'st thou by rudder, oar, or sail. 

Still wouldst thott^ot so outrage gusto ! 
But when did. gusto e^er dream 
Of seeing ships propelled by steam 1 



VIII. 

Now blazing like a dozen comets, , 
And rushing as if nought could Ibind thee. 

The while thy strange internal vomits 
A sooty train of smoke behind thee ; 

Tearing along the azure vast. 

With a great chimhey for a mast ! 
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IX. 
Satan, when irhfimg to betray as. 

He left of old bis daik domiiiioos. 
And willed bis nuukj way tfazoi^ifa Cbaos, 

And wated o'er Paradise bis pimons ; 
Wbilst Deatb and Sin came at bis back. 
Would leave, mediinks, jvst socb a track ! 



X- 

Was tbere no qoiik, — one can't teO bow, — 
No stiff-necked flaw,— no qniddit latent, 

Tbon worst of an sea monsters tbon ! 
That might have undermined Ay patent,- 

Or kept it in the' inventor's desk, — 

Fell bane of all that 's pictniesqoe? 



XI. 

Should N^tnne, in his tnin, invade thee. 
And at a pinch oU Vulcan fail thee. 

The looty mechanist who made thee 
Ifay bokl it duty to bewail diee \— 

But I shall hnag a garland votive. 

Thou eiecrable locomotive ! 
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XII. 

He must be long-tongued, with a witness. 
Whoe'er shall prove, to my poor notion. 

It sorts with universal fitness 
To make yon clear, pellucid ocean. 

That holds not one polluted drop. 

Bear on its breast a blacksmith's shop ! 



XIII. 

Philosoj^ers may talk of science. 
And mechanicians of utility, — 

In such I have but faint reliance : 
To admire thee passeth my ability ; 

My taste is left at double distance. 

At the first sea-quake of thy jnstons. 



XIV. 

It may be orthodox, and wise. 
And catholic, and transcendental. 

To the useful still to sacrifice. 
Without a sigh, the ornamental ; 

But be it granted me, at least. 

That I may never be the priest ! 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

BY J. H. WIFFBN. ESQ. 

1. 
My heart was like a spring in forests brown. 

Whose voice was hushed by the chill north's disdain, 
Till thou, sweet sunbeam^ from the skies earnest down, 

And snapt its icy chain ! 

II. 
My heart was like the violet robbed of breath 
^ By the strong whirlwind in an hour of gloom. 
Till thou, sweet spirit of the spring, from death 

Revived its purple bloom ! 

III. 
Now not the spring can g^h from its green steeps. 

Nor flower sprea4 out its sweetness to the bee. 
Blithe as my heart in its devotion -leaps 

To bless thy bower and thee ! 



s I 

Si 



LADY JANE'S MERLIN. 



A TALE OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " LONDON IM THE OLDEN TIME." 



AmJu, snmkt, I hrimg, Iotw, I briag, 
TM anna gU. thai hlladU U •&< um 
Otihy flMHbrt ; miw Isagh, aai plagf, mad iwg. 
Per Ib «fc« bM««a« d««i«tit is tk; emn. 

Tkt Kimg't Qmmir. 



Fair and royal castle of Windsor ! rising so proudly 
above thy circling forest, and looking'down on a landscape 
well worthy'thee, — ^what scenes of knightly prowes8»--~of 
royal pomp, — of strange adventoie,— or of wild and varied 
interest, hast thou not witnessed sinee the first conqueror 
of France reared thy fair structure, and sununoned the 
chivalry of Europe around him ! — Since Chaucer, in reck- 
less joyonsness of heart, poured forth his glad numbers 
like the throstle, welcoming the sun and the summer blos- 
soms,— or, since the poet-monarch of Scotland^ like the 
caged nightingale, beguiled his long captivity with song. 
Vision -bringing, histoiy- telling castle of Windsor! 
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all the great, and noble, and hr renofwned of past ages 
sweep by when we look on thee, — ^while thou, unchanged, 
unmoved, ca^tchest the first ray of marmag, and glowest 
with the rose-tints of evening ; and thy forest renews its 
rich vestare, as of yore, and thy river rolls on in its pride 
and its beauty. 

Arise Aen, ye long vanished days ! when the warder 
stood on the bartizan, and the archer band guarded the 
gateway; — when the first beam of the midsummer's sun 
^anoed on the picturesque diesies of the yeoman of the 
king's bow, who were holding tiie stag-hounds and raches 
for the chase, and the hooded fidcons for the gentle eport 
of hawking ; and the company of minstieb, in their parti- 
coloured habits, who, with harps and rebecs, stood beneath 
the princely towers of Windsor, ready to summon, vrith 
the wild but inspiring " Hunt 's up," the Duke of Glo'ster 
the Regent, and the fiur and noble company, to come ibrtfa 
and partake the delights of " ye mysteries of ye wode and 
lyvcre." 

Up, gentles, up ! for the dappled sky 
Telleth that sun-rise is drawing nigh.; 
And the stars are vanishing one by one. 
And the fiieries have fleeted avray, lest the sun 
Should espy ibeir gambols ; and goblin, and sprite. 
And nightmare, that stalked through the fearful night. 
Have fled with the shadows, and each fair thing 
In the morning's beam is awakening. 
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The hawks are in hood, 
Our hounds fleet and good. 
And the stag is aroused in the merry green wood. 

Up, lordings, up ! arise, and mark 
The meny lay of the blithesome lark ; 
With dew-sprent wing to the heavens, up flying, 
While, on leafy spray, to her song replying, 
The sweet-voiced throstle full loudly singeth 
His hymn to the morning, — to her that bringeth 
Soft dews, and fair flowers, and sweet sun-light. 
Chasing away sprite-haunted night. 

Shall that wild song 

Trill so sweetly along. 
Nor rise ye and join our jocund throng? 

Up, ladyes, up ! O, be not outdone 
By every sweet flower that opes to the sun 
Her witching eye, and looks blithely through 
Her glittering veil of the matin dew. 
And biddeth the jocund sun good morrow. 
Rise fairer flowers — O ! well might they borrow 
Beauty from ye. They have oped their eyes 
Long since — ^fair damsels, arise, arise ! ' 

Come forth from your bowers. 

Ye breathing flowers. 
Add new brightness and joy to the sunny hours ! 
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Such was the wild lay that rang along the battlements cf 
Windsor, and echoed among the fair spreading oaks ef her 
foresty—but the fair and noble company did not come 
forth. 

" St. Hubert! the hunter's malison on all minstrels/' 
exclaimed a stout yeomani who was holding in, with consi- 
derable difficulty, a couple of noble stag-hounds, decorated 
with gilt collars ; " what, the sun rising, the dews drying, 
four brave bucks and three harts of greece in yon covers, 
and we must stand here like priests at a funeral f — and all 
through singing and minstrelsy, keeping the good company 
up till past ten of the clock V 

" The saints wot well it was not through me," returned 
the principal musician, who bote the high designation of 
' king of the minstrels ;' " a bad night was it for me ; for 
I had prepared the lay of Ypomedon, and Syr Thopas, 
and a new romaunt thit Thomas Chester hath just put 
into rhyme, from the French, Syr Launfal ; but an out- 
landish minstrel came and played on the harp so much, 
and sung so, that I was fain to go to the buttery-hatch 
and solace myself with a quart of Malmsey." 

'^* No bad solace, truly, master Amelot," returned the 
yeoman ; " but who was, he 1" 

" That no one knows, I trow," replied Amelot, for he 
was disguised somewhat like a Christmas mummer ; we 
could see nought of his face^ Methinks I could play any 
day better than he ; but the noble company thought high 
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of him, and my loid of Someiwtgatii him two bTood pieces^ 
and the regent a £ur gold chain ; but be^ would take nought 
but a roae firom my Lady Jane." 

" Then he cannot belong to your ciuft, if he refused 
largesse," said the yeoman, laughing. 

" No> indeed/' said the king of theminstreh, ** he is 
some young springal, with more marks than wit, methiniks, 
and therefore he thinketh to go about disguised, tike king 
Horn, in the romaunt. Sir Ataiias sorely w»hed to see 
whither he went ; but my lord the Regent would not stfffer 
it. He is some knight in disguise, perchance, performing 
a vow, said he ; therefore let him depart as he listeth." 

« I would he had sooner departed," muttered the yeo- 
man ; ** farewell to the sports of the meny greenwood ; our 
nobles will not come forth to-^y. Come, good Amelot, 
another * Hunt's up,' and make the tov^ers zing again." 

Scarcely had the impati^it yeoman uttered thewOtds, 
ere the ponderous castle gates rolled back, and knight and 
baron, squire and lady, took their way to the forest. 

And a goodly sight, well hazmonizmg with the bright 
hues and clear sunshine of a midsummer morning, was 
that meny throng bounding past so joyfully ! The knight, 
his ponderous armour laid aside for the silken suiooat and 
forest-green mantle, the swoid and lance exchanged for 
the hom^handled hunting knife, and 

Shefe of peaeoekes arrowes brighte and kene* 
The baron, in cloth of tissue vest, on his gaily-caparisoned 
palfrey ; and the high-bom damsel, her long flowing gown 
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gracefully caught up, and confined in lull folds beneath the 
broad girdle, the fair, tresses filleted with gold and pearls, 
half concealed by the flat velvet cap or broideied hood, — 
the delicately inlaid bow borne in her hand, and the gold- 
banded bugle and quiver by her side, sweeping by on her 
Spanish jennet, like a vision of fteiy land. And mai^ a 
noble, and many a beautiful damsel that morning took her 
way to the forest , but the last was the noblest and fairest 
— the Lady Jane Beaufort. 

" Our lady's benizon on. thy sweet face," cried Pieioe, 
the yeoman, doffing his bonnet as she passed, with as much, 
nay, perhaps, more heartfelt devotion than if he had bent 
before the image of " our ladye." 

" Now, master Amelot, an' ye had a song in honour of 
our fair Lady Jane, or even of the merlin that sits on her 
wrist, I could listen, till curfew-tide." 

' ' Nay, my Lady Jane was sung enow last night by that 
strange minstrel ; she would heed nought of my singing,'/ 
returned the sorely displeased ' king of the minstrels.' 

'* Well, then, good Amelot, what say ye to the merlin, 
— fair mistress and fiadr bird. Take heed, my fair I^ady 
Jane," continued the yeoman, apostrophizing as though she 
had been present, " ay, take heed, that her creance be 
strong, or, with this fresh wind, ye may not reclaim her." 

And, unconscious or indifii^nt to the admiration her 
charms excited, the beautiful daughter of Somerset, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of attendant and obsequious knights, 
advanced toward the temporary stands, gaily adorned with 
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green boughs, where the noble company awaited the turn- 
ing out of the game ', and, all careless of the gay scene 
around her, the Lady Jane sat on her fair palfrey, smooth- 
ing with her taper fingers the silken plunuige of her merlin, 
and addressing to it those terms of endearment which 
ladies of Ae " olden time" were accustomed to bestow on 
their feathered favourites, while the beautiful bird arched 
her neck, half expanded her glossy wings, shook the silver 
bells attached to hei feet, and looked up into her lady's 
face with an eye almost as bright as her own. 

The noble company were soon assembled within the 
arbors — ^the master of the sport, (according to ancient 
usage), sounded three long notes on his horn, the signal 
for rousing the game. The stag-hounds were uncoupled, 
the raches were unloosed, — the first noble stag bounded 
past ; while the forest rung with the bugles of the hunters, 
the tinkling of the bridle bells, the deep bay of the stag- 
hounds, and the shouts of the joyful comyany. Lady 
Jane was among the last who jmned in the pursuit, and 
many a kn^t lingered near heat bridle rein ; but the in- 
spiring ardour of the chaee prevailed over gallantry, and 
she was, ere long, left behind. The lady turned toward 
the proud towers she had quitted, ^nd again caressed her 
merlin ; then swiftly untwisting the silken thread, termed 
the tnance, which secured die bird from escaping, threw 
it off her hand. The merlin, jo3rful of her newly acquired 
liberty, wheeled playfully round her mistress's head, and 
then darting upward, was lost in the blaze of morning. 
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The lady leeined, in thought, to follow her flight; the 
again gased earnestly on Ae fair towers of Windsor, and, 
with flushed cheek and gentle smile, struck into the fotest. 

The snn had neariy attained his height, and the noble 
company, wearied with their animating but fatiguing sport, 
were, one by one, returning, when a young man, in the 
gaib of a forester, threw himself at the foot of one of the 
oaks, and began waiblingto himself a wild ballad. 

O! my Uidy is like the blossom white, 

That telleth rude wixiter 's gone by ; 
And my lady is Hke the star of the mght. 

That first peepeth forth on high ; 
And my lady 's Jike thee, fair morning light. 

Flashing clear from the eastern tky. 
For thewhite-thom bloometh more sweet to see * 
On her leafless branch than on lordly tree ; 
And when day has fled from the coming night. 
Then peepeth eve's star with her gentle light ; 
And the bright beam of morning more gladly falls 
On prison towers than on lordly halls. 



<< 



Good morning, young forester," said Pieioe, the 
yeoman of the king's bow, advancing from the oj^posite 
thicket, " truly, ye can sing a meny lay in the green 
wood as wdl as draw agood bow ; we feared ye had been 
a ghost, for ye vanished so suddenly, — only ^^losts walk 
not by day-light." 
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The youngs man arose, — there was a flash of agitation, 
it might be of alami, on his cheek, and he turned away.' 

** Nay, ye shall not go hence, young forester, until 
ye try a shot with w»," cried Pierce, seizing himiMrith 
no gentle grasp ; " for saints preserve us," added he, 
" Asver stag was so iairiy brought down ; and my Lord 
Somerset, and Lord Biveis, and all, so^ praised ye; J '11 
seek him out, said I to Wat Habershaw, and try a* shot 
wiUi him for love ; so come, young master, let 's try." 

" What did you say of L<»d Samerset V* sadd the youn^ 
forester, eagerly. 

" Why, that he never saw a hait of greece stnidL so 
fairly between the hoins, and ye full four-«core pacea off ;-^ 
Fieroe, saith my X<ord Somerset,: tell that youngforester, if 
he vnll take livjiry of me, he shall ha/ve eight miaiks by the 
year, a coat of Lincoln green every midsummeryJS'gallon 
of ale by the day, and vert- and venison to boot^ - 80- up, 
young man, and let me 6ee if 'twas good archeiy,.4ir good 
luck, (that brougbt down the hart of gneeoe." 

Theyoung &)xsBter,ihottgfa.appaieBt]yatotgr6atlyplea8ed 
with his nenr associate^ could aot decline 'hia chaUaogef. 
He listlessly took up thejww.that lay beside .hi]&,t8sleote(l 
hisi arrow, a&d drew hia bofwstriDg:i<ii& theiair<of 4person 
occupied with far difleient-tbougbiB. Notso/^Pieroe; he 
turned up his sleeves, frushed his arrows, and paeed^adiy 
ward and forward impatieaitly. 

" Now, my good masiler, canst thou hit 4h^ maik 00 
yon old 4>aky just be3irand'.tiu)ie«}m trees." 

q2 
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The' young man drew his bow with a steady hand, and 
the arrow Eltnuk the maik. 

" A plague on thee!" cried Pierce, ai^rily, — " could 
not ye wait till we had wagered somewhat 1 — ^Where were 
ye bom and bred V* 

" In the north/' answered the young forester, proudly ; 
" but ye need not complain, ye would but have lost your 
wager." 

" We 'n tiy once again," resumed Pierce; " I 'U shoot 
first, and if you shoot beyond me ye shall take this good 
brass bugle, that for twenty 'years hath made Windsor 
forest ring again ; and, if I win, I will have that gold, or 
rather that parcel-gilt brooch in your bonnet." 

The young man took off his cap, and seemed to look 
with surprise, not unmixed with vexation, at the brooch 
that fiBLStened the silken band. 

" Ye shall have my bow and arrows," said he. 

** Nay, nay, young forester, replied Pierce, " I have 
bows and arrows enow ; if I win, the brooch for me ; — 
but, alack ! I may rather say farewell to my good brass 
bugle, for ye seem to have the true craft of archeiy. Ye 
look at the maj[k instead of the anow." 

Again the two archers prepared. Pierce's arrow sung 
through the air, and struck just beside that of the young 
forester's. 

" Now, my (air master,'-' said the well-pleased yeoman, 
" shoot beyond, or put in your shaft right atween these 
iwo, and I '11 say ye 're worthy Robin Hood himself." 
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With greater care than before did tke young forester 
prepare for the trial ; he cautiously measured the distance 
with his eye, and drew the bow-string close to his ear ; at 
this moment the dirill sound o^ a silver whistle was heard. 
" There 's sore work/' said Pierce, " some of our ladies 
have lost their merlins ; St. Hubert grant it may not be 
my Lady Jane." 

" Again and again the silver whistle sounded ; at the 
last sound the young forester looked anxiously around, 
while the arrow, pointed with so much skill, flew wide of 
the mark, and was lost among the neighbouring bushes. 

« Your Ixooch, my fair north-country archer," cried 
Pierce, joyfully. " What ! in Chamwood and Sherwood, 
will a hawk's whistle spoil your aicheiy T* 

"Pierce," called a voiee from the opposite thicket, 
" my Lady Jane hath utterly lost her merlin — ^Lord 
Somerset is sordy displeased — seek about for her." 

." Alack, that beautiful bird!" exclaimed Pierce; " did 
I not say, when my Lady Jane passed this morning, that 
if she let her fly with this high wind, ten to (me if she might 
reclaim her." 

« Go," continued he, addressing the last speaks, " go 
instantly to the keep ; she was trained there by Ralph, 
the constable's falconer — ^thlB wild haggard! A hawk's 
bell to an earl's baldric if she may not be sitting on the 
battlements. Off ! I 'U follow thee." 

Pierce turned to where the young forester had been 
standing, but he had vanished. 
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SuBtM preimt in V* cried tiie bold yeoman, " tiik 
areber ^qredi «t liide and jeek, like Robin Goodlellow on 
a voMtf ttigbt* Mnnff woattB I know tonewbat more of 
bini, I than wane lifce to wear bit broocb." 
' AnolbergkaeeattbeiidilyduMedgoIdbroodi, wbidi 
{be balf-afligbtBd aaeber still beld in bit band, determined 
bim, notwithstanding the mysterions disa{q;ieannoe of the 
ton^btr, toielatnit,asatokenofbismasteiy. 
. *< I win keep it in my poocb till afterdinner/' said be» 
*' and tben 1 11 make them an gness wfaeie I found iu" 

- 80 sq^, tike b(M yeoman set off to join te inefiectnal 
puinit aAer Lbdy Jane's meriin. The lady seemed to 
bear ^ loss of her fevoarite withsomnch composuiethat 
notafewof her kind companions hinted, with arch smiles 
that she, perfaafM, was better aeqiiainled widi its plac^ of 
concealment than any one els6 in the casde ^ — awhile her 
father, offering great laigesse to any mho sfaodd' bring it 
back, joined himself in the search, with the diisatiifcd air 
of a man who has jnst discovered some mysteiy which beis 
unable to ftitbom. 

Day passed away, and while the particobared light 
streamed with increasing bfyiiancythioQgfa the richfy em- 
blazoned windows of the hall, as- the shadows of eveniaqg 
doe|)enod,— ^nd wfaile the fitnd sound of mnsic and meiri- 
Inent bore witness'to the prolonged revefay ofthe fair and 
noble company, — PkniB, cmrsmgtiie ill Ibrtone that pre- 
vented him from longer partaking the boisteroos nifib of 
the buttery, took his way to the forest to inspect the toils 
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placed for the deer in readiness against the morrow's sport, 
aiid to see that the yecHnen^prickem were at their duty. 
Although twili^t yet lingered, and the rising moon yet 
more dispelled the. shadows, still the combined influence 
of the de^ potations he had taken, and the tales of wild 
marvels vHiich he had heard, caused the good yeoman 
to advance with hesitating footsteps, and looks of anxious 
qintion. 

" Good Pierce," said a voice, which he recognised as 
that of the king of the minstrels, " look about, and tell me 
\f thou canst see aught of that strange minstrel who played 
here last night. Our lady ! would I mig^t catch him, I 
would soon know to what craft he belonged, and cudgel 
him soundly to boot. ' We '11 have no minstrelsy to-night 
said the regent, Amelot wiU not do after him we heard 
last night;' — and I had got Syr Lybeus Disconius by 
heart ; and a marvellous sweet ballad, made by master 
Lydgate, concerning Sir Hector of Troy ; and they would 
not hear me ! — ^Look ! — there he goes." 

Pierce saw a shadow glide along the trees, but he could 
not distinguish the form. 

" That 's be," continued Amelot, *' I saw him before, 
farther down yon gieen alley, and he was singing too ; 
and then I heard his voice over yonder." 

" I tell thee, good Amelot," returned Pierce, " I like 
not such slippeiy beings ; by day-light, truly, I care not 
who I meet ; but I love not chasing goblins by moonlight. 
If this minstrel were some knight in disguise, as ye think. 
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would he not go boldly to the castle, and pray admittance, 
instead of wandering about like a deer-stalker ? What if 
he should have come from the dead, like the black knight 
who run three courses in the tournament, as father Gregoiy 
tells us t And mind ye not Giles of Mazloe, who was found 
on the morrow of Candlemas, half-drowned among the 
rushes at Datchet, because he followed a goblin-hunter/' 

" I would soon find out an he were goblin or mortal, 
could I catch him," replied the irritated king of the min- 
strels. 

' ' Then I would ye could watch here for me," said Pierce. 
" O ! a merry life is the hunter's when the sun *s up, the 
dews drying,- and the hounds are in cry, and the stag flying 
so gallantly before him ! but, methinks, he needs another 
draught of ale, and anotiier pottle of chameco, to lye 
watching the game when all good christians are asleep, 
and goblins and nightmares, and things belonging neither 
to heaven or hell, are abroad. So, good Amebt, bid Adam - 
of the butteiy-hatch send Hugh with a pottle of chameco 
to keep up my courage, and if there was a clove or two, 
and a race of ginger in it, 'twould be nought the worse ; — 
but be sure to tell Hugh not to shout or sing ; but tread as 
softly as in a lady's bower — for two brave harts of greeoe 
are hazboured in yon cover." 

The king of the minstrels duly performed his kind em- 
bassy, and Adam of the butteiy-hatch, sympathizing with 
the night fears of the bold yeoman, sent him a pottle of 
such inspiriting and cordial liquor^ that, bidding defiance 
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to all spirits who walk by mDonligfat, he threw lumself on 
a bank of fern, and laying a sprig of witch-elm under his 
head, and repeating his night-spell as well as he was able, 
he stretched himself along, and soon fell asleep. 

The fresh breese that springs up just before dawn, 
rustlitag among tiie branches, ere long aroused the bold 
yeoman; a iiunt sound of music struck on hia ear, and he 
looked anxiously around. In the grey and misty light, 
eveiy object took an uncertain and mysterious form,— ^e 
branches seemed wreathed into strange fantastic shapes, 
and as tiiey swayed across ^pathway, in the breeze of ^ 
morning, the imagination might easily conjure up £gwes 
of ghost, goblin, and faery, fleeting away to their infernal 
prison, before the sprite-dispersing crow of the cock. — 
Pierce sat up and looked wildly around, while a strange 
wild melody, unlike any which he had been accustomed to 
hear, seemed to proceed from the thicket behind him. The 
vmce drew nearer, and now he distinguished the following 
words. 

I« 
Hence, fair merlin ! the morning grey 
Is reddening fast, — away 1 away ! 
Thou spreadest thy glossy wings with glee, — 
Art tired with thy short captirity ? 
Fair bird ! fiill little thou knowest, I trow. 
Of hope long delayed, and the sorrow and woe 
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Of long years of durance, — yet all their pain 
Have been turned to joy by my Lady Jane. 



II. 

Hie thee, iair merlin,— 4iway ! avay! 
Tell Iny lady I bless that mom of May, 
When with faery footstep, so'light and free. 
And clothed in beauty's regality, 
She'met my^view, like the dawning light. 
Turning my prison to a palace bright; 
And waking my harp to many a strain 
Of gladness, in honour of Lady Jan6. 

III. 
Away, gentle bird, — away ! away ! 
Tell my lady, though far from my realifi I stray, 
lliough I may not in battle, or toumay, dare 
Tp set lancQ in rest for my lady fair, 
Though, like phantom, I wander, her charms to ^ee. 
Yet, such is her magic witcherie. 
That I bless my prison, and kiss my chain, 
A joyful captive to Lady Jane. 

IV. 

Now hence, fiair merlin, — away ! away ! 
Tell my lady dail^ clouds cannot long delay 
The welcome light of the jocund day^^ — 
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That wintiy stonns may not blast the spring, — 
That heaven will, ere long, some bright change bring. 
But vain were the warrior's high renown, 
• The minstrel's fame, or the monarch's crown ; 
And pomp, and honours, and joyaunoe, all vain^ 
WithoDt the sweet smile of my Lady Jane. 

As the wild lay conchided, Pierce, in an agony of ter- 
ror, pulled aside the branches of tiie shrubs behind, and 
perceived the young forester, whose mysterious disappear^ 
ance, the day before, had so excited his astonishment, 
leaning against a tree, with lady Jtme's ovm merlin on 
his finger ;^4iis forester's frock was unbuttoned, and a 
glittering baldric was paitially visible beneath, while a 
richly chased golden bugle was susp^pded by its silken 
bands from his wrist. " St. Withold, who quelled the 
nightmare!" murmured Pierce, shuddering witii horror^ 
" he ia, indeed, no mortal man !" and taks of the wild 
hvnisman fated to pursue his sport till doomsday, — of the 
bold archer so treacherously slain in the greenwood, 
whose spirit yet haunts the scenes once so dear to him, — 
of the faeiy king with his golden bugle, the strange witdiery 
oi whose mellow tones no mortal may resist, — aH nmhed 
overpoweringly on the mind of the terrified yeoman. ' ' It 
is the king of the faeries, and he loves the fairest blossom 
in the towers of Windsor ; the merlin knows him too, — a 
faeiy doubtless. . Alas ! there he stands with his magic 
horn, and his strange singing about realms, and crowns. 
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and phaatoms." " Sweet lady, protect me \" ejacokted 

the poor yeoman, with daiped hands ; and with a violent 

eflbrt he turned away. Theniatlingnoiieofthelxrandies 

aronied the myBtefiom stranger, and he sprang finwaid. 

Pierce, in a paroxysm of terror, (for he who is discoveted 

intruding on a faeiy's hannts must die), bniied himself 

amoogthe fern, scarcely daringto draw his breath. The 

flatter of the merlin's wings, as Aongh praparing for flight, 

and the tinkle of her siher bells, slm^onhis wdl-praetised 

ear ; bat he ndsed not his head ;— Hmnmending himself 

■to oar lady, and St. Hubert, the terrified yeoman lay 

panting with terror, until the joyful crow of the cock, and 

the glad song of the laik, gave signal that all spirits had 

fled : dien, like the bold moss-trooper of Branksome, 

springing op. 

He Joyed to mo that numing light. 
And laiif Awe Mary m well m he ndght. 

The meny sounds of the horn, the fall ciy of the 
hoonds, the load shout, and joyous halloo, again echoed 
through the green allesrs of Windsor forest, as knight, 
and noble, and fair lady, pursoed their witching pastime ; 
while, with fight heart and gay smile, the Lady Jane, her 
fugitiye meifin again seated proudly on her broideved glove, 
took her way to the greenwood. 
^ ** Good Pierce, what has come to thee V said the 
king of the minstrels, looking with surprise on the pale 
and haggard looks of the bold yeoman. 

" Saints protect all hunters," said Fieroe, devoutly 
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crossiiig himself, " ye know not what I have seen, nor 
heard, either. Alack, the strange minstrel, and strange 
forester, are hoth the same person, and we are bewitched, 
or alike to be, for he is the king of the faeries !" 

" Our lady V exclaimed the king of the minstrels, 
eroBBing himself also, nothing doubting the veritable ex- 
istence of the monarch of faery-land ; ** but, good Pierce, 
how did ye know it was he 1 — had he his golden hunting 
horn shing about his neck V* 

" Ay, many, he had the gold bugle on one wri^tt, and 
Lady Jane's merlin on the other ; and now I bethink me, 
when yesterday I wanted to try a shot at the pricks with 
him, he seemed strangely unwilling, and yet I would ; 
and then, moreover, I must take his brooch out of his cap, 
which is all the same as though I had sold myself to the 
devil." 

" What have ye done with it 1" 

" Alack, here it is ; I 'II throw it into the brook as we 
pass, and get father Gregory to shrieve me ; for all the 
saints well wot, that had I thought him the king of the 
faeries, I had fled away from him as fast as yon stag from 
the hounds, or a bevy of quails firom a falcon." 

*' This is not feeiy gold," said the king of the min- 
strels, turning the brooch about and narrowly flTamining 
it, " 'tis a brooch fit for a prince, and marvellously 
chased and graven." 

" Pierce!" said a commanding voice, while the poor 
yeoman dared not turn his head, lest he should meet the 
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O ! my knd duke," taid Pierce, looking bewiUoed 
anNmd Um, ''twenty yean hare I raided this Ibiest, but 
nefer before law what I <fid last mgiit ; alack ! no won- 
der evU spirits riioakl haine power over hm, lor I bave 
taken hmj gold." 

The duke took the brooch, aad he <wamined it with' 
evident maiks of sniprise, and listened widi attention to 
the bewildering accoont of the pooryeoman's trial of ddll 
with the forester; his subsequent enooanter at day-break; 
his mysterious poM Cw ion of Laity Jane's meriin, "which/' 
said Pieroe, " I well knew to belong to my lady fiom 
the length of her train, and her sped^kd trings, and her 
Milan bells sounded with sihrer :" — and then the wild 
ballad about realms, and crowns, and phantoms, which 
seemed to him irrefragable evidence of tiie singer being 
no leis important a personage than the king of faeiy'* 
land. 

" Comfort younelf, my good yeoman," said the duke 
of Glo'ster, '* the king of the faeries shall no longer 
afirigfat my bold foresters, I know a strong spell to exorcise 
him, and he shall no longer walk there by moonlight." 

The duke returned to the castle, and summoned the 
constable of the keep before him. A messenger was dis- 
patched to the earl of SomerKt, while the noble company, 
who ere long asiemUed in the great hall, weaiy and 
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hungry with the gay sp«rts of the morning, cast many an 
anxious' look toward the door at the upper end, impatiently 
anticipating the entrance of the Regent, and the welcome 
signals of dinner. And many anxious suimises, and 
many mysteiious whispers, drcnlated among the noble 
con^any ; and many a look of suspicion, not unmixed 
with GoncemK'Was glanced on the fair Lady Jane, who, 
with her beautiful merlin still sitting on her wiist, stood 
alone in the recess of one of the richly emblazoned win- 
dows, her eyes moumfuHy cast up to the keep, and the 
tumult of her mind too plainly visible in the changing 
colours of her cheeks At length the Regent appeared, 
sunounded by his noUes, and, followed by a long train of 
knights, esquires, and yeomen, took his seat beneath the 
cloth of estate. ** Come forward, my tsar Lady Jane,'' 
said he, with An aroh smile, " and tell me how ye reco- 
vered your merlin I" The lady stood before her uncle, her 
eyes fixed on the ground ; ^ile the regent stooping, as 
though to caress the fair bird, suddenly broke the silken 
thread that secured her, and she quitted her lady's hand, 
and alighted on the wrist of a young man standing behind. 
" O, my feur cousin Jane!" exclaimed the Regent, 
laughingly, beckoning the young man forward ; "com- 
mend me to your merlin's fidelity, rather than to her 
secresy, for she hath discovered all. My lords," con- 
tinued the Regent, " we have for many years here kept 
in durance a young and royal prisoner, who hath sought 
to beguile his long captivity by love for our fair cousin 
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Jane. I have discovered that, depending on his knightly 
honour, our constable of the keep hath ofttimes permitted 
him to go forth in disguise, and wander in the forest. 
Great ransom hath been long oflfered for him ; then what 
say ye, my noble lords and counsellors, if King James of 
Scotland return in freedom to his kingdom, while, to secure 
his good faith and brotheriy love towards, us, we place 
him in the gentle custody of my Lady Janet" 

" And truly, my good king of the minstrels," said 
Pierce, the morning that witnessed James of Scotland's 
final farewell to the princely towers of Windsor, to receive 
the hand of Lady Jane, and take possession of his kingdom ; 
" yes, truly, master Amelot, I was not wholly wrong ; 
for though I did not, indeed, meet the king of the faeries, 
yet that forester was a king. I thank the saints that I 
did not throw his goodly brooch into the river. I f 11 wear 
it in my bonnet right proudly, for few yeomen, beside 
Eolnn Hood, can boast they have challenged a king ; 
and when we sit round the fire at Christmas, and drain 
the wassail bowl, and tell old stories, methinks I shall 
.tell as good a one as any of ye, for it shall be about King 
JamesofSeotlandandmy Lady Janb's Merlin." 



THE RETURN. 

BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 



B«l whM i«tan«4 tk* yoath f Th« yaalk m mm 
lUtuMd azaltiBi to Ua ua)An tkon ; 
B«l tUftjr jtmn wm pMt. m« tkn then 6hm 
A wan-out ■■■. 



I. 

Mt native vale, my native vale. 

How maiqf a chequered year hath fled, 
Wmw many ^^^viiion, biigfat^uid frail. 

My yondi's aspiring h o pe rh a ve fed, — 
Sineft b»t thy beauties met mine eye> 

Upon as sweet an eve as this. 
And each soft breeze that wandered by. 

Whispered of love, repose, and bliss ; — 
I deemed not then a ruder gale 
Would sweep me soon from Malhamdale f 

II.. 
Who may the Poet's thoughts unfold, 
Ere yet he pours hiji soul in song, — 
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When hopes, all glowing and untold. 

And pasnoni, nnmberieM and ftiong, 
Ave pent within hii youthfid bieaat. 
Or nrannnied bat in leciet aighs ; 
im Love, the fondliest cheriihed gnest, 
' His fettered tongue at length nnties. 
And bids as wild a stiain prevail 
As once I breathed in Malhamdale ! 

III. 
And she who listened to my Uys, 

With downcast eye and blushing cheek. 
Her smiles were as the sunny rays 

That bade the haip of Memnon speak ! 
Till all the feeUngs, wild and wann. 

My swelKng heaii had nursed so long, 
Yielding to that all-powerfiil chaxm. 

Burst forth in one full tideof song : , 
Alas, that dreams so fair should ML I . 
We met no more in Malhamdale ! 

IV. 

Ay, those whose fondness made thee seem 
A paradise on earth to me ; . . 

The one bright star whose gentle beam 
Shed light upon my destiny ; 

The kindly s^pathies of love, 
The " old fiuuUar fomis*' are flown, 
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And, seared in heart, 'tis mine to rove , 
This cold and desert world alone ;^~ 
I, only I, am left to wail 
O'er the lost joys of Malhamdale ! 

V. 

When toiling 'neath an Indian Af, 

For wealth that none are left to diare. 
How oft would memoiy's wistful eye 

Revert to toenes and hours more fair : 
The village chureli — my cdtfage-home. 

With all its clustering woodbines gay, — 
The glades through which I loved to roam. 

In years that seem hut yesterday, — 
Flashed on my soul, and told a tale 
Of yovth and hope, and Malhamdale. 

VI. 

I never efosed my wearied eye 

But vinous sweet as these were mine ; 
Nor offered up a prayer on high 

That did not breathe of ftee and thine ! 
In dreams by n^t, in dreams by day, — 

In hours of gloom or reveliy, — 
Sweet scenes of youth's enchanted May, 

My thoughts were still of thine and thee I 
What now may memoiy's joys avail 1 
What now to me is Malhamdale 1 

r2 
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VII. 
And what am II — ^An exile pale. 

With wasted fonn and withered heart. 
Transplanted to my native vale, 

To droop awhile, and then depart : 
To think of all that might have been ; — 

Of joys that gold can never buy ; — 
Just wander o'er each long-loved scene. 

Then seek me out a grave and die ; — 
Sleep, — ^with no stone to tell my tale, — 
By her I loved — inMalhamdiJe ! 

VIII. 

My native vale — my native vale ! 

Even as I mark thy shadows change. 
Sweet strains seem breathing on the gale, 

I feel a thrilling new and strange ; 
A radiant form is rising now. 

How fiadr, upon my waning sight ; 
I knowlier by her star-like brow. 

Her loving eyes so blue and bright ; 
She beckons me, — ^life's pulses fail ; 
Adieu, adieu — ^my native vale ! 

[For the hint on which this UtUe Poem is founded, I am 
proud to acknowledge my obligation to the very powerful and 
pathetic description of a Return from India, in " Thb Lifb 
OF GiLBBax Eablh." There is, however, no similarity 
whatever between the general incidents of the two pieces.] 
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THE CHILD AND DOVE. 

SUGGESTED BY CHANTREy's STATUE 07 LADY LOUISA 

RUSSELL. 

BY MRS. HBMAN8. 

f 

I. 
Thou art a thing on our dreams to rise, 
'Midst the echoes of long-lost melodies. 
And to fling bright-dew from the morning back. 
Fair form, on each image of Childhood's track ! 

II. 
Thou art a thing to recall the hours 
When the love of our souls was on leaves and flowov \ 
When a world was our own in some dim, sweet grove^ 
And treasure untold in one captive Dove ! 

III. 
Are they gone 1 can we think it, while thou art there. 
Thou radiant child with the clustering hair? 
Is it not Spring that indeed breathes free 
And fresh o'er each thought, as we gaze on thee 1 
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IV. 

No I never nuae may we mule U ihmt 
Sbeddeit round imilei hum thj lunn; brow I 
Yet lomethuig it ii, Id dui hearts to nhrine, 
A memory of beanty, nndimmed aa thine ! 



To have out the joy of thy apeahii^ face. 
To hare (elt the apell of thy bree^ grace ; 
To h^ve liDgeied befon diee, and tuned, and b 
One viikiD away of the cloudleiB mom ! 



L'AMORE DOMINATORE 



They built a temple for the God, 

Twas in a myrtle grove. 
Where the bee and the butterfly 
' Vied for each blossom's love. 

The marble pillars rose like snow, 

Glittering in the sunshine ; 
A thousand roses shed their breath. 

Like incense, o'er the shrine. 

4 

And there were censers of perfume* 
Vases with their sweet showers. 

And wreaths of every blended hue 
That lights the swnmer flowers. 

And, like the breathing of those flowers 

Made auclible, a sound 
Came, lulling as a waterifkll. 

From lutes and voices 'round. 
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I looked apoB Ike altir,-Hkere 
The pictned temUaiKe 1^ 

Of him die temple's lord; it 
UJore beudifal dmn day. 



It was a sleepily child, as 

As the fint-bom of ^fing ; 
Like Indian gold waved die bright cnfe 

In many a sonny ring. 

His che^ was flashed widi ila own me. 

And widi die crimsoii died 
From die rick wings diat like a dovd 

Were o'er his dmnben spread. 

And by him lay his feathered shafts. 

His golden bow onbent; — 
MethoQgfat that, even in his deep. 

His smile was on diem sent 

I heard them hymn his name — his power,- 

I heard them, and I smiled ; 
How coaU they say the eaidi was tided 

By but a sleeping child? 

I went dien fordi into the worid 

To see what might be diere; 
And diere I heard a voice of woe» 

Of weeping, and despair. 
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I saw a youthful warrior stand 

In his first light of fame, — 
His native city filled the «ir 

With herddiveser's naine. 

I «aw him huny from the crowd» 

And fling his laurel crown, 
In weariness, in hopelessnesi. 

In utter misery, down. 

And what the sorrow, .then I.aakedi 

Can thus ,&e warrior move 
To scorn his meed of victoiyl 

They told me it. was Love. 

I sought &e 'forum, there wfts aod 

With dark and.hai^hty=browi-r 
His voice was as the trumpet- s tooe, 

Mine ear rings with it now. 

They quailed before his flashing eyc^*^ 

They watched his lightest word, — 
WheU'Sudd^y that eye was dim. 

That voice no longer heard. 

I looked upon his lonely hour. 

The weary solitude ; 
When over dark and bitter thoughts 

The sick heart 's left to brood. 
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I marked the bavghty spirit's strife 
To rend its-boMis in Tain:' 

Again I asked tlie taxiae of ill. 
And heard Leife's name again. 

Yet on I Went: I thought that Love 
To woman's gentle faeut. 

Perhaps, had flmg^ a lights shaft. 
Had given a iaiier ^ait. 

I looked iqpon ^'toivfely fftoe, 
lat by a laige^daik eye; 

But on the lash iheie was a tear. 
And on the lip a sigh. 



I asked nsi wby th«t Joim had drooped. 

Nor why tiiat tkttk was pale: 
I heard^ie maidfiB's twilight seng. 

It told me all her tale* 

I saw an nm, and round it hung 

An April diadem 
Of flowers, teHing diey moamed one 

Faded and hit like them. 

I turned to tales of other days. 
They spoke of breath and bloom ; 

And pnjud hearts thdt were bowed by Love 
Into an eariy tomb. 
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I heard of eveiy sufiermg 

That on this earth can be: 
How can they call a sleeping child 

A likeness. Love, of theel 

They cannot paint thee; — ^let them dream 

A dark and nameless thing. 
Why give the likeness of the dove 

Wheie is the serpent's sting 1> 

Lt» Xia JL« 
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SURREY IN CAPTIVITY. 

BT MART HOWITT. 

I. 
TwAS a Ifay liunnuiig, and the joyous van 
Rote o'er the city with a proud array. 
As thoDgfa lie knew the month of flowers begun. 
And came bright vested for a holiday : 
On the wide river baige and vessel lay. 
Each with its pennon floating on the gale ; 
And garlands hung in honour of the May, 
Wreathed round the mast, or o'er the fiiried sail. 
Or scattered on the deck, as fancy might prevail. 

II. 
And quick, on every side, were busy feet. 
Eagerly thronging, passing to and fro ; 
Bands of young dancers gathering in the street ; 
And, ever and anon, apart and low. 
Was heard of melody the quiet flow. 
As some musician tuned his instrument. 
And practised o'er his part for masque or show ; 
And dames and maidens o'er their casements bent, * 
And scattered flowers about that a sweet perfume lent. 
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III; 
From every church the pealing bells rang out. 
The gay parades were thronging every square. 
With flaunting banners, revelry, and rout ; 
And, like a tide, the gale did music bear. 
Now loud, then softened ; — and in that low air 
Came, on the listener's ear, the regular tre^d 
Of &e gay multitude ; the brave, the fair 
Passed on, — the High born and the lowly bred. 
All, for one little day, a round -of pleasure led. 

IV-. 

Who saw that city on that joyous mom 
Might deem her people held a truce with care ; 
What vras there then to speak of those forlorn, 
Who in her pastimes might not have a share ; 
Of her best nobles many were not there ; 
The heart of valour and'the arm of might : 
The sun shone on the tower in prison, where, 
Wailing his hard hap, lay the worthiest knight. 
The proudest and the best, at banquet or in fight 

V. 

There hiy he, the young Sun-ey, — thut brave heart 
That knighthood might not peer. He chid the day 
That, with its sunny light, could not impart 
To him the freedom of its pleasant ray. 
O doom unmerited ! There, as he lay. 
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Came on his ear the jocund aonnds without ; 
He thooght how oilce unnoted wasthe May, 
Unleaa the meny people hailed with ahoat 
The gallant Smey dieie, in revel and in root. 

VI. 

He thought, how he had been the one of all; 
The knight in contest never yet unboned. 
The eourdiest gallant in the proudest hall. 
His sword and name by no dishonour crossed ; — 
Alone and captived now, from joy divorced. 
The thought of Geraldine aome solace lent ; 
How he, in foreign courts, made ohivalrous boast. 
Holing her beauty all pre««minent. 
And by his own good aim maintained where'er he went. 

VII. 

He thought of her, and of the magic glass 
Wherein, by skill of secret science raised. 
He saw her pale and ^^hhfnl, as she wais. 
She whom his love-lorn lyre so oft had praised : 
He thought of times in memory undeiaoed, — 
The pleasures of the woods, — the rqyal sport, — 
The ciy of hoftnds, — the hazt each morning chased, — 
The tennis-gfound,— *^ raee, — the tiltii^ courty-^ 
And all the love-knovm scenes where ladies made resort. 
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VIII. 

His looks were such as ladies love to see. 
For, as his spirit, was his bearing bold ; 
His speech the " mirror of all courtesy '" 
Of such as he romance hath often told : 
And in, his hand a tablet he did hold. 
Wherein he noted down, from time to time, 
The hea,Y7 thoughts that o'er his spirit rolled ; 
Grief seemed to prey on himr and blight his prime, — • 
His name without a blot, his heart without a crime. ' 

■ 

IX. 

From the dim window of his cdl his eye 
Gazed on &e revel scene that lay below. 
Then glanced upon the beautiful blue sky ; 
The gale blew fresh,'— 'twas fine, — he was not so : 
He wept awhile the captive's bitter woe, — 
He sang t)ie captive's bitter fate. Ere long. 
Through street and square, moved a procession slow, 
A coffiped noble, and a mourning thnmg. 
With mumuring lament, for gallant Surrey's wrong ! 



TRAFALGAR. 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, E8<2. 

Whbn Freachmeo saw, with coward art, 

The .aasaasin shot of war 
That pierced Britannia's noblest heart, 
. And quenched her brightest star. 

Their shout was heard, — they triumphed now 
' Amidst the battle's roar. 
And thought the British oak would bow, 
Sittoe Nelson was no more. 

But fiercer flamed old England's pride. 
And — ^mark the vengeance due, 

" Down, down, insulting ship," she cried, 
'** To death, with all thy crew !' 



i»» 



" So perish ye for Nelson's blood— 
If deaths like thine can pay 

For blood so brave, or ocean wave 
Can wash that crime away!" 



THE BORDER CHRONICLER. 

BY JAMBS HOGG. 

CHARLIE DINMONT. 

As I was sauntering about Prince's-street a few months 
ago, I espied, at a distance, some one walking along, at 
whom all the passers-by turned round and gazed; indeed, 
the person or persons seemed to be moving on in the 
midst of a considerable crowd of people, all of whoni 
expressed, by their looks, no small degree of interest. 
I hastened forward, and soon discovered the object of 
their curiosity. He vras a tall, herculean countiyman,' 
rather coarsely and singularly dressed. He had huge 
topped boots, all of one colour ; steel spurs ; a rough coat 
of GalashieFs grey; a good oak staff under his arm ; -and 
immense whiskers that curled over his cheek. ' ' How vHHy 
these people are," said I to myself, "thus to interest 
themselves in eveiythingof country extraction. Certainly,. 
if I may judge horn appearances, yon farmer is a veiy 
clownish and ignorant fellow.*' I have heard it re- 
marked, that " the multitude are never vnong." Of this 

8 
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I shall not pretend to judge ; but I had not overtaken this 
man, and walked by his side half a minute, before I dis- 
covered that there was something original about him ; his 
very manner of walking the streets had somewhat of no- 
vel^ in it. When any well-dressed or beautifiil woman 
met him, he looked her full in the hce, with a sort of good- 
natured familiarity, as if he had wished to address her 
with — ' * How's a' w'ye the day, my bonnie lassie V — ^while 
she in return could scarcely maintain the gravity of her 
deportment till fairly past him. At length, a little spruce 
old man, with a powdered wig, was pushed against him by 
the crowd, — " Tak care, callant !" said he, ''ye '11 ding 
wee fock owre if ye stite that way ;" and then> turning 
his face up to the sun, and laughing at his ^wn jest, he 
strode on. 

It struck me that I had somewhere seen such a figure 
before, though I could not remember in what place, and 
I therefore kept close by him, in hopes, of finding an 
opportunity of introducing myself. Soon afterwards he 
stepped into an auction room, and sauntered some time 
in the fiont shop. He took some papers and prospectuses 
from the counter, and pretended to be reading their con- 
tents, but was all the while looking out atthe comer oC 
his eye at the clerk, as if he were a fellow of whom he had 
some jealousy, or with whom he wanted to pick a quanel ; 
but perhaps he only suspected that the man was angiy 
with him, or might not quite understand what waa hia. 
business there. . At length, seeing some.gentlemion pass 
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* 

up the staircase, he ventured up likewise, bat with a con- 
siderable degree of caution. The sale was over, at which' 
he appeared disappointed, looking always> around as if he 
wished to see the auctioneer. A tall, spare gentleman* 
now made up to him, ftnd accosted him instantly with- 
some common-place observations about the weather, and 
the books at which they were looking. I drew near^ and, 
afi^ting to read, listened to the following curious conver-* 
sation between them : 

*'What news from the countiy? How are matters 
goii^ on there Y* 

" How do ye ken that I come -frae the country, lad V* 

" Oh ! quite well ; we know a countiyraan at first ttght, 
from his very appearance." 

"Appearance! — ^what do you mean by his appear- 
ance 1" Here the farmer looked at his cloUies on both 
sides, and all around, to see if there was anything par- 
ticularly wrong in them. 

''Though not easily to be defined, yet there is always • 
something materially dififerent in the manner, air, and 
make." 

'*Make! yes, thank God, there is some little odds 
there. I doubt aye that you town bodies get nae feck o' 
meat!" 

** Eather doubt that the greater part of us g^t far too 
much, friend." 

"It disna kythe on ye, man ! for deil bae me, if therf 
is na a hantle o* ye just like reested kippeis. But ye w«ir 

s2 
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i^ieering about the bews 1 Indeed, honest man, they were 
Merer so ill i' my day, nor my father's afore me. I hae 
heard him say that tlungs gat a sair slump at the end o' 
the 'Merican war ; but nothing ava like this. The hauf 
•' the farmers are maistly ruined already ; but the weather's 
turned unco guid, — ^the braxy has na been ill this year, — 
Candlemas-day turned out foul, an', we would fain hope 
that things are gaun to turn a wee better wi' us." 

" Do not you hope any sych thing. The vain and 
foolish hopes of the farmers have ruined them ! Young 
man, you must look farther than a change of the weather, 
before you begin again to cherish such ridiculous and ex- 
travagant eiqiectatious. We are a ruined nation, — ^a nation 
on the very verge of bankruptcy, and its attendants, 
anarchy and confusion ; and, instead of things growing 
better, to every reflecting person it is as plain as that two 
and two make four, that they vnll yet be many degrees 
worse. 

« I am unco vexed to hear that, man ; for I cam just 
nto Edinbxoch to tak twa or 4hree fanus, ^bt>wing that 
things could na be waur wi' us. The sheep stocks are 
comed to hauf naething, an' there 's plenty o' 4and out. 
There 's my Lord Hickathrift, Sir Duncan M'Grip o' the 
Hungrey-haU, an' Mr. Screwhimup the laird o* Bare- 
boddam, have a' sequestered their tenants, an' warned 
them away, an' now they canna get a single bodefor their 
iand ; they dauma stock it theirsels, an' by this time, I 
trow, they 'U gie ane a' farm* for a .sma matter. Now, 
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sir, if ye binna gayan sure o' what ye 're saying, I like 
unco ill to gang hame wanting a fann or twa ; for to tell 
the truth, there 's a bit bonny lassie- that I hae an ee to, 
— ^I downa bide to want her muckle langer ;: — I canna 
bring her in ower the head o- my auld mither an' my 
titties, — an' unless we get a mailen o' our ain we 'U be 
obligated to pit off. I hae a gay- pickle aller, she has 
mair, an' my uncle I>an, he's to be cation for the lave. 
Ye '11, may be, ken him 7 — a hantle o' fock ken him." 

" I do not, at this moment, recollect. Pray, sir, may 
I adc your name!" 

" I 'm Charlie Dinmont o' the Waker-deuch ; I leeve 
.just a wee bit off the hee-road, as ye gang to the Cauld- 
staine kirk, where Dr. Christoff,. the original-sin man, 
preaches, ye ken ; an' if ever ye gang by that way, ye '11 
find a prime road to the right, through Drown-oow, along 
the Pikestane-bfae, an' out owre the mids o' Hobblequar 
moBS> till ye come in sight o' a lang theeket-house wi' 
three chxmlsys, — ^that's ours ; an' my mither an' titties 
will be happy to see you ; an' I '11 tak in hand ta make 
ye fatter than ye're just now in eight days, though I sude 
pit yei' the kinn!" 

" You are very kind,^veiy kind indeed, sirj but — " 
' ** Come, nane 0' your buts ; ye had better do-'t, ye hae 
muckle need on't : we hae aye plenty o' meat, sic as it is, 
about the Waker-cleuch, an' we hae whiles something to 
drink too ; — ^for, d'ye ken, our herd keeps a bit *ewie wi' 
the crooket horn,' in his ben-end, that gies maur milk, an' 
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straunger milk, an' heartiomer milk, than a' the ewes o* 
Dead-for-oanld. I count myael muckle behadden t'ye for 
jdui advice about the fanns ; an' if I war sure that ye 
wama for some of them yoursel, I wad mak na ill use o' it, 
far I hae great hopes that ye '11 may be prove wrang in 
your calculations." 

' ' I wish that there were but a bare possibility of it ; no 
one would rejoice more heartily than I. But whoever 
considers the state of our finances, and the enormous load 
of debt under which the nation is groaning, must soon 
perceive that neither private nor public credit can longer 
be maintained. We are duped, cheated, and ruined !" 

" Hont» mail 1 1 dinaa liloe these sw^ing halesale re- 
marks ; we hae studdensome dowper striiBes than ony that 
are facing us just now. D'ye ken I hae thought a great 
deal about that national debt ; an' there was ae year I had 
very near comprehendit it» I countit,*^-an' I reckoned, — 
an' I addit, — an' I multiplied, till I had a grit lang raw 
o' nothings, that gaed amaist across Ihe slate ; but when 
I cam to sttbtraot, it didna answer ava ; — it was aye 
nothing fra nothing, an' we's no mention the remainder. 
Weel, sir, I thought it was a' owre wi' us, as ye say ; 
but itasiead o' that, things gaed aye just on as weel as ever, 
an' rather better, an' I saw that I had never fathomed it 
in the least ; sae I am now resolved never to puzzle my 
hams more about the cause o' ony thing, but just stand 
by the effects.. If ony body war to speer at ye, how the 
cauld moon could gar the sea rise an' fa t — ^how a wee 
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bit clippit thing, that gangs harling athwart the lift, sud 
heeze up the great ocean fra its ireiy marl-pits? — Lord ! 
ye wad Uunk the thing impossible! Aha! look at the 
efiect, lad ! I c&n lippen til her that she '11 keep her time 
wi' the tide to a second. But the thing that has con- 
vinoed me maist ava is the staine stairs in this new town 
o' Edinfaroch ; od ! ye wad think they're hanging i' the air. 
An' tak me beuk-swom, I canna comprehend how they 
stand, an' yet I can trust to them, an' gang up an' down 
them as freely as I war on the solid yird. I was aihce a 
wee concerned about the national debt, till I saw the 
staine' stairs o' Edinbroch ; but they hae satisfied me that 
a man should nae count a' things absurd that he canna 
comprehend. Now, sir, I rede you do the same* Wad ye 
but just look upon the nation as a great staircase, an' the 
debt neither more nor less than the stair that bears a man 
up or down, precisely as He behaves an' manages himsel, 
.1 'II lay thee a guinea thou turns a third f&tter. Look at 
me ; I think, for a' the warld, you an' I standing thegither, 
are exactly like cause an' eflect!" 

About this time I went forward and shook honest Charlie 
by the hand, reminding him of our having once met before. 
I soon drew him into a conversation about Border tales 
and Border manners, and at length he took me by the 
hand, and without asking my leave, trailed me down 
Btairs into the street, and there, instead of placing his arm 
within mine, put it round my shoulder, impelling me 
on at no ordinary pace. ** Aha, man, but I is glad I ha' 
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met wi' thee!" said he, "for hadna tfaoa ne many 
poetical ffi^tsin thy head, thoa 's the man cosld gbe aae 
a floond advice ahent thie times. Whatten a lang, dome, 
gmiiMiDg chap is he yonl" 

" He is a radical Whig," said I, " and the most dis- 
contented, iU-hoding person in this city ; yon need not 
regard his surmises ; but I think you have hit him down 
for once about the national debt and the stone stairs of 
Edinbro'." He laughed at this remark till he made the 
street echo, and eveiy person turn round and gaxe who 
was in the division. By this time we had readied the 
door of a tavern, at the east end of Roae-street, and 
into diat Charlie hurried me as &st as possible, without 
waiting to ask my consent, or to hear any remonstrances. 

" I hae waggled up an' down on them hard fiee^stains,*' 
said he, "till I 'se like to swairf wi' baitfa hunger an' 
drouth, but we shall vanquish them baith or we twa 
part." I began to ezpostulate, and declare off, talking 
of engagements elsewhere ; Charlie regarded all that I 
said the same as if I had not been speaking, and, in the 
veiy midst of my excuses, was ordering a cold round of 
beef, with which he had had some former acquaintance, 
cold mutton-pies, and cockamers, as he called them ; I 
said I'viras engaged to dinner and could turt eat. 

"Never mind! .never mind!" said he, "tak the less, 
man, — tak the less ; I '!>, may be, mak up for your defici- 
encies. Deil a hair the waur you '11 be o' a snack ; for 
me, I tak my dinners ai^^weel again when I get something 
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to eat an' drink on a forenoon. Whenever I get a hard 
booze my auld mither gars me aye eat a saat herring next 
day, some Strang ewe milk cheese, an' twa or three 
brandered legs o' a fowl, made as hot as five wi' pepper, 
to sharpen my appetite a wee ; an' then she'll say (for she 
has maistly aye ae address to me on sic occasions) ;" here 
he mimicked the voice of an old woman, " now Charlie, 
my man, how is thy shar|Kig*stane gann to fit? — is the 
stomach o' thee getting ony bit edge yetV 

" Troth, no, mither, it is as blunt as a bittle !" 

"Dear Charlie, man, does thou no ken thysel a bit 
hungrier for a' thou hast eaten 1" 

*' I really canna say that I do, mither; I am no' ae 
straw hungrier than when I began." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! that is, indeed, very hard, Charlie, poor 
man i — I 'm unco wae for thee^-ha, ha, ha !" 

I had before this time agreed to join Charlie in his 
meal, and confess that it did my heart good to see with 
what zest he enjoyed it ; neither did he spare the liquor 
in washing it down ; — ^he mimicked eveiybody with great 
effect, and appeared in reality the Mathews of the Border. 
We talked about farms, and various other subjects ; but 
ever and anon his conversation manifested a prejudice 
against all town people. Whenever he touched upon 
'their character it was apparently with a degree of preju- 
' dices for which I could not account ; and these sentiments, 
'from a man so shrewd, convinced me that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the ideas of the country people. 
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relating to their town neigfaboon, whicfa must have been 
banded down, by father to ton, from the ages of chivaJiyv 
I rallied CharUe, as bitterly as I could^ on his false and 
exaggerated calculations ; but he hemmed, shook his head, 
and remained apparently incredulous. 



TOWN AND COUNTBY APPARITIONS. 

" After a', man," s^ Charlie Diiunont, in a tone 
which seemed only half in earnest, ** after a', man, how 
can it be that they 're as upright an' conscientious men 
i' the city as thou hands them up to be t — how can there 
be ony conscience, or fear o' God, wi' focks that hae 
neither deils, ghosts, nor bogles amang them 1 Ay, thou 
may'st laugh the fill o' thee ; but, in truth an' Terity, I 
thirik the want o' deils, ghosts, an' bogles, are the greatest 
want that a community can be subjected to. They are 
the greatest of a' checks on human crimes ; an' I manrel 
that there are none o' them at Edinbroch, where heinous 
wickedness is so abundant" 

" I believe that there are very many of thein in Edinbro', 
Charlie," said'I, striking in with his whimncal humour, 
" but here it is impossible to distinguish them. I am well 
assured that ghosts <^ hapless females, who have fallen a 
prey to the selfish voluptuousness of the other sex, roam 
these streets every night, and to a certain hour in the 
morning." ' 
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*' Lord preserve us I—do you think sae V* said Charlie. 

" I am quite certain of it," returned I, " having fre- 
quently seen them myself moving about, after midnight> 
with a melancholy and desponding air : but their forms 
throw no shadows on the pavement ; their footsteps maJie 
no noise, not so much as the falling of a leaf; and, when- 
ever they chance to look one in the face, their eyes have 
that dead stillness in them, that white moveless opacity, 
that denotes them, at first sight, to be only the ghosts of 
what they were." 

" That's perfectly awsome, an' dreadful, an* terrible !" 
said he, " thou gars a' my flesh creep to hear thee ! but I 
hae no doubt o' the circumstance, ttot ae grain ; — ^poor 
undone, misfortunate beings ! kicked out of a' rational 
happiness here, an' out o' heaven hereafler! 01 man, I 
had aye some hopes that creatures li&e tiiese might be 
made without answerable souls ; but it seems my hopes 
have been ill-foundit. Is it not a terrible tiling to think 
that they should come back to linger and lament round 
the altars on which they sacrificed heaven an' earth at the 
same instant ! I canna think of ony state sae drea^' an' 
hopeless as a spirit o' that kind." 

'* There are sights to be seen here every night, Charlie, "^ 
said I, " that cannot fail of impressing every serious heart 
with the deepest awe, and woidd be enough to drive the 
inhabitants of a whole glen out of their senses." 

"Thou never said a truer word, man, a' the days o* 
thy pilgrimage here on earth," said he ; "for I hae seen 
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in it mjad, Oat, wi' a little change o' aoene, wad 
liae fieezed the bkwd. Couider for ane instant, a cmm- 
tiyman tttting hame his sweedieait on a Sunday evenii^, 
after laying o' qoeitions, leading lang akieedi o' ae rmon a , 
an' healing prayers. Weel ; the twachop on ; — die rood 
grows aye eirier an' darker, an'thq^dingayechwer the- 
gitfaer ; hardly daring to talk abore their breath, till, jnst 
at the comer o' a daifc pine wood, they peioeife a glim- 
mering light shining from behind the trees acraas their 
path ;— 4hey stand stiU^hesitate, bat dare not ^eak, 
an' their hearts beat as they woold bmst their tenements ; 
at lengdk the maid irentues to whisper, " what can yon 
bel" <'Godonlykeni!"8aystheothec;when,attfaatin- 
stant, there issues from behind the corner, ahideoos figure 
wrapped up in sack-doth ; his head swathed in a white 
napkin with a cowl over it. This demon carries a dark 
lantern in its horrid paw, that only tends to make dark- 
ness viable, an' hideoosness ten times more hideoos ; an' 
just as the couple are ready to sink into the earth, the 
honrid apparition cries out aloud — " past ttoaH o'eloek ! / / " 
. Here I could not help bursting into a fit of laughter, at 
the humourous manner in which he had exaggerated the 
picture ; but he went on, adding, "eh ! what think ye o' 
the effsct there, sir?-^-asI aman honestman, I saw sic a 
sight the last night, an' could na help thinking that if I 
had been at the Gird-wood comer, it was as mudde as 
my seven senses were worth." 

" I am a believer in apparitions myself," saidi, " and 
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in die eiistencfe of fairies and witches ; at least I believe 
that these last did exist, and am never quite sure that the 
greater part of the women are not still witches to this day ; 
and I am even so antiquated in my notions, as to believe 
in the existence of the devil likewise* and also in that of 
innumerable spirits, both good and evU ; — what say you 
to all these, Charlie 1" 

" I believe in them a' as sternly as I believe the gospel," 
said he ; " I canna but say that vre wad be muckle the 
better of a new deil now, for the auld ane is rather 
beginning to lose his effect. I notice that the bits o' 
prime vreel-bred minister lads think it shame now to bring 
him forward, an'- seem rather inclined to mak a laughing- 
stock o' him.. But I wadna wonder should he play them 
a smirl by-aad-by, though he is rather in the back ground 
just now. But wha wadna believe in spirits? — what a 
cauldrife, insignificant, matter-o'-fact vrorld, this vrad. 
be without hoards o' ^irits bustling amang us 1 — it makes 
a man of nae importance at a' when neither good nor ill 
spirits are looking after him, an' counteracting ane 
another on his account. But vreel may I believe in such 
interferences! for I hae myael seen some o' the grandest 
instances o' them that ever fell to the lot o' man to 
recount; an' there vras ane o' them na farther gane than 
the last Hempton market, at Carlisle, whilk I '11 tell 
tiiee." 
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GILLANBYE'S GHOST. 



<• 



I was gam acrov to AnittiiJalr at that tine, to tea 
Wilfie Byirell an' Johii Chnch, as twa or three fiioids ; 
an' so I leavei Cariisle with a doaen o' S cH i iiw a , an' 
lliiee miirirtpfs amang tliemy an' we takes tbe near road 
across the Solwaymah at d»nioiidi of the £ik. ^ 
veral o* tfiem pretended to ken die folds ; hot dioe was a 
whiter o' h%h tides lase amang- tibeai, an* we reaolTed 
to hae a guide on heiaebad^ When we called at the 
guide's hoose he was gafle acrass wi* a paitf, and the 
wife doabted wfaedier he WDold get bade that ni^t, befane 
the advance of the tide. We asked if diere was danger ; 
and ahe answered, that nnless we were veiy ezpeditioiB 
■there certainly woold be danger: so withtfaatwespaned 
into the level sand, and kept always shoaling oat, hoping 
we should meet the guide on his retain. The water 
soon began to deepen ; and we were laiily at a standi 
for it was Teiy near pitch daik. I '11 never foiget that 
night! So as we were standing deliberating, ane o' the 
ministers o' the gospel says, ''Na, na, sirs, we'll no 
venture in vranting a guide, for there is just the deil's 
dosen o' us, an' sometfaing will befol one or more of us 
before we get o'er." 

" Count again, honest man !" said a stranger gentleman, 
whom never ane o' us had seen till that moment. Now I 
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was as sine that that mau, an' his bbck hone, rase out of 
the earth, as that I am flesh apd blood ; for there were 
thirteen o' us a' the way, an' no man could approach us, 
on that light-coloured plain o' sand, without having been 
seen. " Countagain, honest-man!" said he. I counted, 
an' sundry of us counted, an' in verity there were fourteen. 
From that time forth, my tongue an' the roof o' my mouth 
grew as dry as a whistle, an' I keepit near the hinder end 
o' the troop." " Wha 's this 1" said one. " Where came he 
fiomi" whispered another; an' ilka body was muttering 
something. But there was a Mr. Little, who was hauf 
drunk, he rides up to him, an' he says, * ' whae the deil are 
you, sir? — an* where did ye cam fra? — for, as I'm a 
sinner, I never saw you till this moment." 

"I came from the market, sir," says the stranger, 
" where I have had a busy, busy day, and am hastening 
across to Scotland :— do you foid the river?" 

" We proposed as much," said Little, " but are rather 
grown eiiy about finding the track." 

" I have crossed it at aAl seasons, and at all weathers," 
said the stranger ; " but I have not time to trifle, — if you 
want to cross follow me ', if not, good night. 

" Have wi' ye !" says Little ; " I like a chap that cries 
follow me, better than ane that cries lead on, at sic a time 
as this. Have with thee, I say ; — at any rate thou's have 
to drown first, — ^that's ay some comfort." 

" I should have brought my hogs to a bad market then," 
said the stranger. 
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"An* tfijael to naegobd wot" aid little. 

" ffnt in J mmr, hiirt tfimi ilnnr mnrkki hiiriiif it tW 
HemptontD-dayl" 

" A Iktk, a Httle/' aid he ; " bat I intend daii« nwa 
before the turn of the night. I have a giand achei^ in 
▼iew to-night, and hope to effect it." 

"Ay; bntdinna tiioa count a£Dre die point, gnid man," 
nys little, "for maybe thon may'st be miata'en. I's 
wager then 's a dealer in baoon ; I sees by diy £Me an* diy 
way o' riding." 

"Yes, I flometimes deal a little in the fledi," aid die 
itranger, "bat rather more in tiie spirit, — dm iianner is a 
▼ile dindgeiy, bat in the latter I take delight." 

" Ay, ay ! an' so thoa's a smuggler then V ays little. 
" Confoand thee ! an' I did'na find a Strang leekit aor 
about thee a* this time, an' ooudna ken what it was. 
But, lad, where art thou leading us, for dost thoa ken my 
beast is up to the thraqq[ile, an' snorting like a whale." 

" Only a deep step or two," cried the stranger, who 
was riding on with all the ease imaginable ; " only a deep 
step or two ;— come on, fine footing here." Some time 
before this, we had all stopped, except Little, owing to 
the depth of the tide ; but more on account of a figure 
which approached us, on a white hocw, with the swifbMSs 
of the wind, calling on us to turn back. We thought it ana 
going to cross in our company, an' paid little attention to 
him for a space. Which made him ride still £uter, an' 
call the louder. At length we did pause, all in a body , as 
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we itm lifcft U»be fWaaaped; a^' Aan ^ne h&ud \AttlnMi% 

, "Stopt atoplr^oc the fake of hei^ven: end jam ovm 
eonle* atop! Do ;oiLkiiQw wheve you erft goiiigl— »«c 
whon yon are Allowing V' , 

Some of our par^ hearing. thi» ythtmrnt u^tflwpgatoiy 
were atiinned, an' invQlnmarilyuawaredr—" No, ii«da 
noU" : • , . • > ■ . ■ ? ■ . 

< ' I wot diat is true !'* aaid he, *' foryeaaie going dinet 
mlo the middle^ of. the crooked awampa, into, which man 
never went, and eacaped ',, zad,. m the aecopd ]^aee, yonf 
aie. following old QiUanbye, on rather &e devil' in, hi* 
Ifltanew." 

"I waaabttoet petijfied, for Ihad heard oC theghoatoC 
that old wietoh leading people into jeqpaniiea and dea^h' I 
i|ad tbrmon^ent^ouT preaemernitmed l)ieae woids,. I Ijooked' 
after our helliah guide, wha at tbtt amne, inatant. left na 
ipith' a bud gMBnw of a^. laugh, an' acfnired, at a lygjiti 
gaHoqp,. acrpaa the tide,, till^hevanidied in th& daric^ . Inr 
the meantime. Little and hia hoiqe were ainramped : foe he: 
vm»9o busy talking to th&devfl, whom he. totpk for. a l^aoon- 
4ealeE and smuggler, that he n^ver heard our prqiervec 
cRslling alter usp. 

. " There. xfl» only a deeprStqp or two/- saystl^ deil;, 
VoQBio on». fine, footing, here!" Those were .the last 
words that I heard htm. say ; and ppoa little, who aaw. 
I)im:nding;with. such ease, sponed on after, him, but ifk. 
half a second be was oyer the head. He was riding a 
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after tiie deil'i bone ; for die Iwitfa snorted •&' reuti M 
•ad; 4«1 liei^ lider dappld tiw ^pnis in her ade, an' 
|iwi^ Aft #0it 09Hi9 die head ! die gave two or Aie^ 
flonndena as if straggling in a bog, tiwn dewn bofli ef 
Ibete iicn^ aft' Ai& biBofwa cane up widt die bnrsti o' 
AeirpaMngbretift. ^Ha! ba! faa!"^^'dieddl;aa' 
away be flew aooK die Solwaj, as if be bad beat 
lidiaglbrabiMse/' 

^ ««lJiille'sdoin^!!'ciiedaae; *'oeiBeeii!coBKoa!Bii' 
let atete LUdef" cnedefoybedy at anoe; an' we weie 
A* TiMlung'in ftfter bim^ bnt^die figue on die wbite botse 
stopped vs again, beld np his band, an' chaiged us; ur 
ChMfe oioier to hasp hi^ ' *^ All Cnmbeikitd cannot 
sa^ him/' said b^ <' for bjdiia time hen tve ikdiom^ 
deep in (pndnaJlAk That swamp will snc^ *« things df 
half die weight iirdifet poor feilow and bis bone down ii^ 
thmesecolids, never dMieto be seen. 'Tom, sbmI hSkm 
.me; tbere is bnlj one poanble path to Sootiand to-iBgbt» 
bywludilirillleidjmi." 

"We did as be cemmaiiited ns, witboatftunnnur, o^ 
without one gainssying. It vMo minifiwt diat he had* 
saved an our lives, and die scenes which we had witnessed 
made so de^an impfessiott on our minds, dtai we rode 
iiter him scaicdy uttering a WQvd« He kept gaBoping' 
coiisideiably a-bead df iis ; but bis white bofse appealed 
is^coo^pioioiiii thrdogh the gloom, that we followed hinr 
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4itfi ifhip aad spur, &ttd ahfayii kept hiin Iti View. 
^Wliether it mnii^ ialet of the fiiffa» or the tamfk of th« 
river Eden, that we crossed, I do not know, b«t we rede 
on lor deep wAter.lbr & considerabte while, aM ^of us 
believed that w^ had crossed the beds^ ol the £sk to the 
St^tliah sidei 

" However, none asked any questtons. In a short time 
^caxne HjiOn flie hi^ roiid, on wliieh he Mud,— ^' you 
are tale now on the higli road for At^aik&le $ Jfidep 
togethei^ in a Irody,- atid' ise that yon ML not out by th« 
Way/'^-^aying w'hich, he rede ge^MilMlfeie ns; but 
on reabhin^ ibt Cop of the fint dedivity, we lo#t hiili, add 
never saw or heard of him any more. . 
' "We rode on, and tode aii, «xpee^ to cemettptfii 
Graitney ; till at length We tfaofaght we intuit have parsed 
it, and ilkoiild arrive at Annan; bat, ere ever We keiiJ, 
We ftrand ourselves in the middle of Laiigtbwn, oft the 
Border. There we heard that there hid been a terriMe 
tide in the firth^ ^at came running up breast high, Uks 
the dam of a river broken opeJi ; that several peisons had 
htea lost) "and others- in great jeopardy ; an' that it was 
suspected that ^ther the deil, or the ghost of old Gillatt* 
bye, had been aetidg as a gmde that night* 

" I am perfectly assured that it was the devil, who would 
have led us into the ciookit swamp ; hbw rise eould ' he 
haye galloped across thai, an' the broad firth T Ahd I 
am as well convinced that theman on the white horse was 

t2 
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pn angel of ueicy sent to sare us ; aiid.who» ii)deed, look 
us by iheoidy {iM^ by wliich^ng^of 198 ooajd haveieacbed 
our homes that nighjU 

'* 'Od ! mt, I wadna faae eschasged iny feelings o' g>;atirt 
ti^de t& heaven tiiat loight, • ibc a' thie canldrife dogi^as pf 
a' the heartless phflosophers that ever drew the: breath o' 
Pe-^ ' ' ■ ^ ■ •• ■ ... 

<' Now> sir> this is but one o' many^ ^^97 inslpAoes that 
I could rehle to you of the inteifei^^noe oC Pnmdenqe^by 
moans out o' the common .000119 a* nature to preserve life ; 
an^thatgan me beUeyebaith in good as' iU spirits. Idinnii 
beliey(^.in a' thcf hallanyhaker vpiiitib that are supposed Uf 
haunt eveiy eiiy spot, through th^hale countiy i % di^ona 
belieive that.a gh<^ wad f^ipe fiae th^ dead, an' ^tand up 
ifk, it^ winding'^heety.like a, b0giCta]ker» sparely ta fright ^ 
body out o' his judgn^nt that was halC crazed. afore.. But 
if th^ i8.huiaan (fe fff innocence ta preserve, Qr guilt and 
vipffler to bring tQ.%ht, an' np earthly hand tp help^ I'll 
p^, to an over-rifling Providence yet, be the meana as. jiii-. 
^ipaprehensible.as they may. 

" Di^st thp^ ever hear the story qf the White^ {^adyof 
aienj-Tresal" • 

« I think I ^ve[ printed an edition of that story myself, 
Charlie." 

'^peil ^^. caipe! thou 'It be none the fvaur; 0' hearing 
my way a' it^ !][t U anisxcellent story, soon told, and ve.iy 
pat,to.the pHfposfe,'' 



I 
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TH]& WHITE LADY OF GLEN-TRESSk 

*< ttt my gra]*l&ther*s days, fhe lioiifle of Glen-tress was 
a fann-h<mse, which had long been in the possesnett of a 
Aunily of the name of Tait ; a donss, decent, pi<^ fiamily 
they'weie, an' aufiered muckle for religion's sakei At 
lengib diey fell back, in the warld ; and then tikeii fann 
was taken frae'theih, ail' laid into tiiat of Colqufaa^: bnt 
the family was sae ilMpiBctable alt' w^ likif, that^ new 
tenant wadna^tom them but, bnt keepit theni as his she][>^ 
herds. John Tait, the eM^f l»oih<Sr, had a wife an' le^^ 
children, an' his bA>lh<r lived with him ; an' th<6y re- 
nniiM in th^ tfld fanii-hdils^, in which their fathets had 
lived for gederatitfns, an' in which ihey had alwayk be^ir 
devout* wonhipp^o' the Almigfaiy. 

' ' Weel, it sae happened thftt one iine summer's evenings' 
after the sun had gone down, a' the family were assembled^ 
save one little maid*r^ They had taken their supper, an^ 
did gdodman had reached down thd Uble td begin family 
worship* He Iradtakeb it down, an' htid aside his boinnet ; 
he had not begun the psalm, but sat waiting till little 
Maiy should icome im IShe soon came in, breathlesi^ 
tvith haste, and s&id t* — 

** Come at' out/ sirs l-^aste ye !— come a' out, an^' see 
wha'sp^mingV' 
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" Wha 's comiiig heie at this time o' night, I>aini V* said 
her mother. 

'* l^e giandfist ladj Aat e?er was seen m this wyurld !" 

laid the child ; " she 's as bonny as an angel> an' a' clad 

in white -f-rsh^ waaclos9:onaftQ«ieever I h»i'd«.s^' she 

bade me tdlyoo to coqte all tp her directly • .HastfBye,an> 

ooDieaway t— I tell yovr^ '0 ofWog l«»?-8lie 'ji eoomig V\ 

> " We had better defisr th« worship till W9 se^ what she 

wants/' sfdd Johik^ an' with- ^lat .he went out, .mdi' tihe 

VigluUeiinderliisann. The mopient he had paaied Ihe 

thieihi4d| he saw a figms^ a^^ndiite as a meteor, ooeniB^ 

towards him, an' beckeiMng hinp^^ m^ wi air of ii^padenfiej 

^ meet her* He answered Uiis angnhur siunmonsi^ an" 

this bnoght tin whole (vS^ pui -to the gpeen. Th^ 

eveiy one saw her coming to aaeet John 7!ait, an'« at-|l»ail 

^uoe^ ihjBy tw0 did not appear to be meie than ten ov 

twelve yaids asunder y they vitfmtik her.fer a moment^ m^ 

ailenoe* ndien Ihe attention of aU was loJto eff'by e tre- 

niendouacrashy which wo foUqwed by ja ioveaiii fimp tlf» 

family groiq). Jk»hn started* an*, lopked roomd ; and be** 

1^ Ae house was fallen p^ an' the dust frem ti>e n^isb 

was rising, Uke a cloud, to heavenl With a fnlfHtatiay 

heart, an' a head 'mazed with astoto9hinent» be fetoeived 

that bean' Jfis^numoNms ffflm^ hudrbe^n triinie»lo«s^ 

saved from instantaneous death. . Jf{$ ftuned to .addieBe 

\jsk splendid gnestf but she was -gone» onee tarn' Inr ever ! 

By no one but themselves had this benetolcnt afqiatitiite 

been observed. 
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" Now wha will venture to deny the interference of a kind 
Providence there, in saving an amiable an' devout family 
from momentary destruction ? — an* who wadna rather hae 
heard poor Jbhnny Tait ezpiess his gratitude to his Maker 
an' Preserver that night, than a moral harangue fra ane 
that attributes ilka thing, baith in salvation an' provi- 
dence, to our ain doings ? Ay ! poor Johnny Tait didna 
miss the prayers thkt nighVthdagh h^had e'en to sing his 
psalm, an' kneel to his God, in the shieling ahind the ]de«" 



I have a great many mate of CharHe's iBHtances noted 
down, which shalLbe forthooming in the next volume of 
the Literary Souvenir; although it is probable they may 
not prove as interesting and congenial to the enlightened 
and polished part of the community as they did to me* 

Altrive Lake, Ajnil 17, 1836. ~ 
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Shs had been waitii^ for him, till her heart 
Wat stiirad ahnost to bunting with the strife 
Of hope and fear, the fondnen and mistnut. 
That only lovers know ;— and she had yowed 
To dude her truant for his long delay,^ 
To fiown, look cold and stately as a qneen. 
Discourse of broken vows, dissevered ties. 
And ask if men were fiuthless all like him ! 
But as she sat within her garden bower, ^ 
She heard the music of his well-known step. 
And all her firm resolves, resentments, doubts. 
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The pride 4ji slighted beftaty, were 
Am if those wands had power to ezeicise 
All thoQghts that did not miiiister to love ! 
And her eye caeght the dancing of hit jdwne* 
'Mid the green branches, as he strode along ; 
Het quick ear drank hSa melody of voice. 
As its sweet accents syllabled her name, 
Till every echo 'roand repealed it! 

What sliould she do 7 Go hide her from his seaidi ; 
Teach the gay laggard she coold toe be alow ; 
And bid him feel, in part, what she had ielt» 
To make their alter meting more divine ! 
The hacy pleased her,— and she fled before hon. 
Swift as a startled fawn, j» graoeliil.too, 
Crained their accustomed trysting place unseen. 
And hid hersdf, in qiort, behind the door. 
Meaning to dart to lus nncpnscitnis anns. 
Just as his brew was gathering to a frown 
That she could break her promises like ^im ! 

She would have stilled the beating of her heart. 
That she might catch the first, faint, distant sownds ' 
Of his approaching footsteps; but suspense 
Lent it a wilder impulse, and its throbs 
Grew momently more loud. — She^gasped for breath. 
As the thick bougha that hid her.summer Inunt 
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Ri]stled,-tbe lalcb yrs^ lifted, and the words 
" Margaret, dear Majngaiet. " in the fiUteiing tonet 
Of one who wfeka Iwt acaxoe expec|B an answer^ 
Fell oiKher t:hanned ear« 

* * • • * 

She rushed towards him. 
With all her. yex'^ fervemcy and truth. 
Its willing faith, det^tltodness of soul, 
(Foigetful only of its proud reserve), 
.AndiwUung Qrand hisiiei^ her snowy 4nns> 
Ching, to his lipi^ as though the world and life 

Had noUuogior her half saswe^ bjBsideJ 
And in the penses of that wild embiace, > 
She brealhed in low apd scarce -artienlate words,. 
The lore shut npr in ^er4e9p heart till then! • 

She ha4iao'Jtliooght$ that<¥iirtue nqg^t not c(wn i 
No guile tcHd<yijL«iPO p|iip9te ito GOficeal ; ; 
So she pound lorth^ secrets of her soul 
With all tbti frankness of ii wpmfuof s love,. . 
Who judges others by her own pure self. 
Apd for dier ^rld; what.!irere its frowns to her, - < 
Who held Ahd all -of we^th ^ehe wi^ed her own^ < 
In the smalLcirole -of her. straining elasp* 
Alas, alas, that Woman's genUer (eelings 
ShouMevdrbeeinplDyed to work her woe ! 
Thatthose mild impulses which, wore. they left ' 
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To take their natural course, -puiit lead to bliss; 
Should somedmes prove the minirtew of Tiee» ' 
Andy swelling to a wild and stormy sea, 
O'erwheha the firtues they were meant to nourish. 

They stpod in de^ entrancement, heart to heart, ■» 
With not a breath to bceak th& hush around them, ' 
Save the wild thrillings of e^h bounding bieast» 
Half -smothered sighs, and soft, low miumfomd wioids 
That told an endless tale of love 9ad love! 
It was a rich, bright,, txanquil 8ummer'3 eve ^ 
The sun was resting on t)ie hoibon's 'veige ; 
The distant mountains^ wearing <apowi» qf goM^ / 
Like vassal kings, arose to guard his throne ; 
And eveiy olgeet there-appeared to g«>w ;. 

Instinc^v|fitfa soi^ beauty« Oathegale, 
Through the half-K>pen lattice, came the bi^tfa. 

The honied breath,, of maiqr a iiagTatit jflower. 
Closing its sweet eyes en day's fisaewdl beam: 
All tlungs conspired to make those momeftls yield 
A full repayment for the griefs of years : 
And Faust had half forgot the fate that hung, 
like ihe huge avalanche a breath brings down. 
O'er his devoted head ; until a laugh, 
A fiend-like laugh, a loud, harsh, bitter taunt. 
As if in mockeiy of a bliss too pure 
For evil spirits to behold unpained. 
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Recalkd luai to ihe weoge of what lie was. 
And wkMlie ioOD tBVft be ! 



And devilish eyes- 
Were leering on tfaem» shedding bolefnl light. 
On that tweet scene of more than mortal passion ? 
Another kiss,«— another, and another ; — 
When lo ! the fiend grew clamorous that his dnpe 
Shoold dare resist his wxH, and borrt npon him, 
Dniggiag him forA from that bright paradise. 
To shades where he might tntor him in gnile. 
And bid him plan the nun of a heart. 
Whose onfy fanit was hmng him too mnch ! 

Alas, alaft, that Man so oft should be 
The slave of some dark, scheming fiend like this f 
And, spirited by him to deeds^ill. 
Should pay dear Woman's fond, confiding troth, 
(Blasting the beauty he was bom to cherish). 
With falsehood, treachery, despair, and death ! 
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Tht wftjralMrl^'s bngi^t path lies, 

Wliere ikmen spring up before thee» 
And fBa&fai hearts, and loving e^es. 

Assemble to adore thee. 
The great and wise bend at thy shrine. 

The fair and yomig pursue thee : 
Fame's chaplets rojwd thy temples twine,, 

And Pleasure smUe9 to woo thee! 

> 
XX- 
Yet mid each blessing li& can bring. 

Thy breast is still repining ; 
Tis cold as Ammon's icy spring 

•O'er which no sun is shining : 
And Friendship's presence boasts no charm, 

And Beauty's smiles are sKghted ; 
Nor joy, nor fame, the heart can wann 

That early love has blighted ! 
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A sTEXL-ctjLD knigkt slood at die gale» 
Aad loud ke kMcfced and loi«, 
. TiBoiitfiniBtkedyuioelcaieaficre, 
For it was 



To aa akkMiee lut rteed was tiei. 
And tibe^fifB innd fion tbe 

Stilled tiiebloeacaif on bis 
And tlio men pismos of bis 



" Wliy knockot thoB IwreV- No 
And we have our mass to saj; 

Knowest than Aat nKsoor i mnimji faijeg, 
Wlien loois dM twilis^t gB^I 

*' Bnt if tiioa letnmeit at monung tide, 

Wlulever be thy bdiest— " 
'« Nay/' said the wknj»Ba hastily, ' 

«* Delay not my leqnest: 



)' Wl 



'* FcHt I hftte eome from i&i&ga liinds. 
And seen the wn of June' • ' ' 
•* Set 6^t the Holy Jerasalem ; • 
And its towers bbneath the'ittb^ | 

"«And I have battled fdi* the dross,^ "•■ 
Tis the syikibol dn nxy mail ;-^*- — 

Btft why with Altering words shotfid I ' - 
Prolong a needless tale.. ' - , * • * 



" And I hav^stood by the sepulbhte. 
Where our good Lord wa» laid ; 

And dntiik of SHoa's brook Hiat flbws 
In the cool of ittf <y^ palm ^hade* 



' . i 



u 



The Ladye EHinor^-^wde' io me» 
Brought tiie words ihat t^e which told. 
Was yesternight, by the red torch-light; 
Left alone in your vaultsf s6 cold« 






• \ 



** Tis said, last iught, by the red torch-tight^ - 

That a burial here hath been ; 
Now I pr'ythee shOw-me her grave who stoOd 

My heart and heaYeh betivteen. 

'* Alas! « alas! that a cold/ dark vault' * 

Her dwelling place should be, 
•Who, singing, sate iiithe Inright sunshmO ^ 

When I went o'er the sea! — 
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'« TkiHij; nr kniglit; Imt at matia 

If thoa tnm'tt % tiBcd again. 
And kwKk'ft at Oie poRh of SL John'adbpeUe, 

Thoa ibalt not bMM^ in vain/' 
« 
Then ang^ Ibshad o'er tbat ftiaqgw'a Iwoir, 
like itDnnr^bods o'er the dgr ; 

And, stan^ing^ he itnidL hit ganndet gitfva 
On the fiJcfaion b; ¥a dngfa. 



^ Now, by ou Ladje'fl holy 

And by the good St. John, 
I Bnnt gaze on the^featmee o£ the dead. 

Though I hear my path tfanmgfa stone.'* 

The fitaie hath lighted his waxen tiqper. 
And tuned the grating key. 

And down winding' ilepe,^ tfaioagh ghMMny aittes, . 
The damp, 4nU way showed he.. 

Andefer he ttopd^and cniijicd hiiqielf, 
Ai the night winds amote hisrear ;. 

Far the veiy caiven imageries- 
Spake nought hot of death and fear. 

And 8ablei''scQt$heoqs flap^ on hi^, 

'Mid that gtinii and j^tly shade ; 

And QoHins weve ranged on their txen^ nmw)* 
And banneri lowly laid. 
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At length the innermoBt aisle they gained, 

Last home of a house of fame ; 
And the knight, looking up with a steadfast eye. 

Read the legend around the name. 

" Yes, here, good frere-r-now, haste thee, ope,** — 

The holy man turned the key, ^ 

And, ere he had an Ave said. 

The knight was on his knee. 

He lifted the lawn firom her waxen face, 

And put back the satin soft ; 
Fled from her cheek was the glowing grace. 

That had thrilled his heart so oft. 

"Oh, Ellinore! I little dreamed. 

When I sped me o'er the sea-. 
That our meeting next, when I returned. 

In a chamel vault should be! 

*' Oh, I have met thee on the waves. 

On the field have braved thee. Death! 
But never before sank my heart so low 

Thy withering scowl beneath ! 

*' How different was the time, alas! 

When, in the bright noon of love, 
I tiysted with thee in the stag coppice, 

In the centre of the grove. 

u 
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" Hinr aifaenl was die time, alas! 

When the gay gold ling I gaive, 
Andmilinglbontaid'at,— * wl«nlhDn*rtfcr away 



Iwinbeartttaaiygnwe!' " 



l%e kmgte InmBd bMk the satin fold. 
Where ber hand lay by facrside. 

And there, on her aknder finger cdM, 
He the token ling eqpied. 

" Now know I Ihoa wert tme to me,— 
Ah! ttlae thou cooldst not prove! 

Vain was the hale that strove to male 
Thy heart with a itianger hnre.' 



» 



And then he kissed her day-cold cheek. 
And then he kissed his sword ; — 

" By this," he said, " sweet, iiyared maid. 
Thy doom shall be d^kxed. 

" And deaily some shall make ramead. 

And daikly some shall pay. 
For griefo that broke thy faithfal heart 

When I was for away!"— 

" Nay ! — dost ^u talk of vengeance now," 
Quoth the ftere, "on thy bended kneel"— 

The knight looked wildly up in his «yes, 
Bnt never a word spake he. 
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" Now rise, now rise, sir knight!" he cried, 

" Mary Mother calm thy mind -, 
Twas the will of Heaven that she should die, 

To its fiat be thou resigned!"— 

Uprose the knight then from his knee. 

In that daiksome aide and dnear ; 
No word he said, but, with hasty glove. 

Brushed away one starting tear. 

Then, as he donned his hehn, he phicked 

The silken scarf from its ci»st, 
And upcaiaed it ^rst to his nuseting lip, — 

Then hid it within his breast. 

The cofliB-lid was dosed ; the firere 

Went on with his taper wan ; 
Behind h»n strode the blaek-mailed kojight, 

A melancholy man. 

And ever the hete, as he onwaids bent 

From iktii durksome place of dread. 
Where the coffined clay of that ladye lay. 

Did backwards torn his head. 

" Say, holy fxeam, can lite waves of ioar 

O'erthy calm pure iqpirit flow 7 
Or is it the cold, through these vaults of mould, 

That makes thee tremble so V* 

u2 
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Then strode he Ibfdi ; — the fipeie he chned 
The gate behind the knigfat; 

lay the doods, like giant thronds. 
Over uie red stail^iQt- 



And efer« with a lavr nMWming MNind, 

Sfvqpt the gust 'mid the wild-ipood trees; 
Calm, in iihmihw boond, lay all araond, 

Satb the walen' iiH,>and die breen. 

The fiere pot his Ufa out, andkoked 

His high, baned lattioe fro ; 
And he saw, 'mid the dusk, the mounted knight 

Down the winding nAqr go. 

Twas the break of dawn ; on the dewy lawn 

Shone in gloiy the polling day ; » { 

The lark on high sang down from die sky, | 

The thmshfrvm the hawthorn spiay: | 

On the lakelet Une the water-ooot i 

Oared forth with her sable yoong, — , 

While from its edge, 'mid the bordering sedge. 
The fisher hem npsprang. 

Where hniries so fittt the henchman now ? 

His steed seems frothed with spray ;-^ 
To the abbey of 6l John, 'mid the dawning lone 

He speeds his onward way. 
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" Awake!" he cries, as loudly he knocks, 

" Ho ! arise, and haste with me ; 
For on dying bed is lowly laid 

The Lord of Auchandrie." > 

Then forth ontspake the. abbot gsey. 

From his couch as he arose, — 
" Alack ! thou bring'st us tidings of ill> 

For thy lord he was of those 

" Who giflted our church with goodly lands. 

And his. sword hath ever been 
In cause of the holy rood, and in ours. 

At the call, unsheathed and keen. 

" Th^ fosten thy steed in our porter's keep ; 

And our brother will straight repair. 
As the falcon follows the little bird 

That flies from the fowler's uiaie." 

Bright shone the sun ; the mounted monk 
Rode along through the woodlands gay -, 

Upon his bosom lay the book, 
Under his cloak of grey. 

Before him, in* the pleasant prime. 

The osiered river flowed ; 
From wild flowers by the pathway side. 

The gallant heath-cock crowed. 
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Glistened the dews on the heatber-belb ; 

And ever as the wind swept by, 
From blossoming broom floated odoofS rich 

As from gardens of Araby. 

And now he wandered by beechen groyes. 

Now by daisied pastuies gfeen ; 
And now, from the winding moontain'raad. 

The Lothians rich were seen. 

Now by coppioe and ooni he niged his steed ; 

Now by dingk wild» and by dell. 
Where, down the ledges of rifted rock. 

The living waters well ; 

Till he cilnie to a dump of oftk-trees hoar, 

■ Half over the wild road hung. 

When up at once to his bridle rein 

The arm of a wanier sprang : 

With sudden jerk the startled steed 
Swerved aside with bristling mane ; — 

" Now halt, thee, freie i and rest thee here 
Till I hither return again. 

*' I know thine errand, — dismount ! — dismount ! — 
That errand for thee I '11 do ; 
' But, if thou stirrest till I return. 
Such rashness thou shalt rue ! 
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" Then doff to me thy mantle grey, 

And eke thy hood of blaek, 
And rest thee amid th^te brackens green 

To the left, till I come back. 

" Oh, bethink thee, knight,**" the good firere said, 
" I should kneel by his conch and pray ; 

How awful it is for the soul of man 
Unannealed to pass away ! 

** How awful it is, with sins unshrived, 

To pass from the bed of pain y— 
Lord Anchandrie may a dead man be 

Ere thou com'st hither s^n." 

He must needs obey, — ^he dunt not say nay. 

That monk, to the warrior stem ; 
ilb corslet unlaced, and his helm unbraced, 

Down rattled amid the fern : 

And he hath mounted the frere's good steed, 

Clad in mantle and cowl rides he. 
Till bef<»e his eyes, 'gins straight arise 

The turrets of Auchandrie. 

" Now speed thee !" cried the porter then. 

As the portals wide he threw ; . 
** Now speed thee \" cried the warders mailed, 

The com'ts as he passed through. 
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" Now speed thee!" cried the senescba], 

Ab he showed the way before, 
" For much I fear, most holy ftere. 

The struggle will soon be o*er." 

Then passed he from the chamber forth. 

And in silence from the gate, 
And away to the east, through the mountain pass. 

On his steed he journeyed straight. 

Unfolded were the chamber doon> — 

And there the great lofd lay ; 
His rattling breath ^ke of aiming death. 

And life's sands ebbing away* 

But when the mantled monk he saw. 

On his arm he strove to rise ; 
And the light, that now was waning .fast. 

Came back to his sunken eyes. 

" Wekome ! holy father," he said. 

In accents low and weak, — 
" I would pour my sins in thy pitying ear. 

And absolution seek ; 

" For I have been a sinful man. 

And repent me of my sin -, 
Yet, as pass the hopes of life away> 

The fears of death begin. 
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" But chiefly would I teQ to thee 

My crime of the blackest dye, 
Which a sea of tears might scarce wash out» 

Though I could weep it dry. — 

" A gentle ladye my kinsman loyed. 

And, before be crossed the sea 
To combat afar with the Saracen, 

He trust reposed in me. 

'* That knight he was only rich in heart, 

But I was rich in pelf, — 
So, instead of hursing her love for him, 

I wooed it for myself." 

Upstarted the frere. — " Ah ! holy, man. 

Yet the worst I have not told ,* 
In me, though sprung from noblest blood, 

A perjured vnetch behold ! 

" My suit that lofty ladye spumed ; 

More distant she looked and cold ; 
And for my love no love returned. 

Though I wooed her vrith gifts and gold ; 

" And for my love no love return^. 

Although, with hellish sleight. 
We forged a cartel, whose purport showed 

That Sir £dmund had fallen in fight." 
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Uprose the firere^ — ** Nay, sit thee down, — 

Not mine was the guilt alone ; 
Father Francis was t)^ deifce thereof. 

In your own house of St. John* 

" To the fair EUinore that scroll he bore. 
Then she folded her hands and sighed. 

And said, " Since true he has died to me, 
I will be no other's bride !" 

" Still wooed I her in hftr mourning weeds, 

Till she showed a poniard liare. 
And vowed, if again I vexed her heart, 

Her hand should plunge it there. 

** Day after day, ray after ray. 

She waned like an autumn sun. 
When droop the flowers 'mid the yellow bowers. 

And the waters wailing run : 

" Day after day, like a broken rose-bud. 

She withered and she waned. 
Till of her beauty and wonted bloom 

But feeble trace remained. 

" Yet seemed tiie like some saintly form. 

Too pure for the gazer's eye. 
Melting away from our earthly day, 

To her element, the sky. 
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" She died,—- aad then I felt moMitae, — 

But how ooidd I aKnet — 
And I tremblad when by her bieatUeM cone 

Is slence I itood alone ! 

" Aod when I saw my nctim lie 

Within her swadung shroud, 
I1ie weight of my wounded conscience hung 

Upon me like a cloud. 

" There waa no light,— and all was night. 

And storm and darkness drear; — 
By day 'twas joyless, and my sleep 

Was haunted by forms of fear ! 

*' And often I of my kinsman dreamt. 

Of his sorrow, and vengeance dire. 
Till yesternight he crossed my path 

Like a demon in his ire. 

" I had not heard of his home return ; 

like a spectre there he stood. 
Down sank I, and hia falchion drank 

My fevered, forfeit blood. 

"Oh! grant remission for my sins, 

A humbled man I die — " 
£re yet the words were out the monk 

Beheld his glazing eye ; 
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And, rimng away from the couch, he said, — 
" May Heaven forgive my vow," — 

Deep honors thrilled through his yielding frame. 
And he smote his throbbing brow. 

Then down he passed through scraggy dean. 

Overhung with aspens grey. 
Until he came to the brackens gieen 

Wherein Father Francis lay. 

" Ho, fr«re, arise ! thy cloak and cowl 

Have done their office meet — " 
Father Francis arose from his lurking place, 

And stood at the warrior's feet. 

" Now tell me," quoth Sir Edmund fierce, 

" For thou art learned in lore. 
What the meaning of this riddle is. 

That a bird unto me bore : 

" A lady in her chamber sate, 

Her true knight he was abroad. 
Fighting ;the battles of his faith 

Under the Cross of God. 

** A false lord, and a falser frere. 
They tried to overcome her faith. 

They forged ah-! wherefore dost thou fear? 

Base caitiff^ take thy death ! 
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The knight he struck him to the heart, — 

Through the branches, with a crash, 
Down went the corse, and in the wave 

Sank with a sullen dash. 

" Thus perish all who would enthrall 

The innocent aiid the true ; 
Yet on head of mine no more shall shine 

The sun from his path of blue ! 

" No more on me shall pleasure smile, 

A heartless, hopeless man ; — 
The tempest clouds of misery 

Have darkened for aye my span. 

** Faxewell, farewell, my native land ! 

Hill, valley, wood, and strath ; — 
And thou, who held my heart's command, 

And ye, who crassed my path ! 

" Blow, blow, ye winds ! in fury blow, . 

And waft us from the shore, — 
Rise, rise, ye billows ! and bear us along. 

Who hither return no more I" 



BURIAL OF ALARIC THE GOTH. 



AN HISTOBICitL 8K£T€H. 



Bjr til* miiiiii of a eaptiva moltitiMle, the river Buentiiu was foroiblj diverted ft«iu it* 
c«iuw. Hie raj*l lepulohra, aiQneA wUh tk« •plandid fp«U> aad t»»piiiiw «r Rome, was 
eoiutnicted is the TBoaat bed ; the waten were thea raatored to their aataral ebanael ; 
and the Moiet apot where the remaias of the eonqoMfor bad been depoaited, waa (or over 
coaeoaled, bjr tiio maaiMn of the priMOien whtf had been employed to ezeooto the wor^. 

OUbon. 



I. 

It was ao eastern loBg, 
With blazoned banner, and jewelled crest, 
And myriads vowed to his high bdiest. 

That made the btbbnal nag, 
With sounds imheaitl of a diousand yean ; 
The clash of hostile -shidds and spears ; 
The victor shout of a foreign foe, 
And the groans of her children trampled low. 



II. 

Barbarian and uncouth. 
But yesterday, in his native woods 
He strung his bow, and swam the Hoods, 

With Dacia's blue-eyed youth. 
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Soon the bold chief of conquering hordes, 
Unbribed by goid, — ttncheckgd by swoids, — 
His war-blast shook the CsBian' hoiM, 
And he, the Gotb, was loid of Rome ! 



III. 

That daxzlinghonr hath fled ! 
After the flash comes the thunder peal ; 
Mourning for joy, and woe for weal ; 

Rome's lord is with the dead ! 
Round him now, for a burial band, 
Faithfiil and fierce, his warriors stand, 
Grasping ibmly their weapons good, — 
Met to weep him with tears of blood. 



IV. 

They have laid him on his bier. 
Heaped with gold, and with jewels strown ; 
That bed of death is the gorgeous throne 

An empire's spoil should rear : — 
And the labour dire of a thousand slaves 
Hath changed the course of the whelming waves ; 
Now, even now, are the dark depths free, — 
There will his place of burial be. 
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V. 

The warriors' swords are red, — 
Around are the shuightered captives piled, — 
The bier gleaips bright in its cavern wild, — 

Rite and revenge are sped ! 
lliere is shouting fierce 'mong the warrior band,- 
A waving high of each blo^d-stained brand, — 
And the floods rush back to their former home. 
Nor reck that they cover the lord of -Rome ! 



ROSAMUNDA. 



A TBNBTIAN VRAOMElfT. 



BT MISS B. ROBBRTS. 



R08B of the world. Flower of Italy, Bright star of Ve- 
nice, were the titles applied by the whole population of 
the city to the lovely Rosamunda di Guarini. When the 
last sound of the vesper-bell died upon the ear, masqued 
musicians stole from the ambush of clustering pillars, or 
paused in their gondolas opposite her palace windows, 
and poured out strains of melody in her praise'; prolong- 
ing the soft serenade until the dawn of morning, each note 
more witching tha^ the last. Nobles sighed at her feet, 
— ^minstreb and poets made her the theme of song, — and 
the most gifted artists of the age transferred to their glow- 
ing canvas charms which are still the wonder and delight 
of admiring worlds. How light was her footstep in the 
dance, — ^how joyously she warbled wild notes of thrilling 
sweetness, — and how brightly her blue eyes flashed through 
the living tapestry of leaves and flowers which she had 
twined across the fretted stone- work of her balcony. 
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There, coyly nhrinlring from the gaze of men, she would 
sometimes ▼entme, trustiiig to the chutering roses aod 
mantling jessamine, to screen her fairer fonn and brighter 
blnshes. Gay and gallant suitors crowded to the Di 
Gnarini Palace, and princes were candidates for the 
hand of Rosamnnda. She was neither ambitioDS of 
wealth or of power, bat perhaps a little dazzled by the 
fame which praudly emblazoned the yonthfol career of 
Manfred Camaldano, she gaire her heart to the bravest 
warrior, the miost enchanting minstrd, and the most es- 
teemed gentleman of the Venetian states. Manfred was 
a yonnger branch of a noble fiunily : nature had been 
lavish in her gifbi, yet fortune was unkind ; his sword had 
purchased for him everlasting renown ; but the policy of 
the Republic, in keeping her defenders poor, had denied 
him a more substantial recompense. He was, however, 
regarded as the probable heir of his rich undo, the Count 
Andreas ; and Rosamunda, young, sanguine in hope, and 
buoyant in spirit, loQked forward to the period when the 
possession or the promise of this inheritance would enable 
him to demand lier from her parents in mairiage. 

The sparkling waves of the Adriatic, when rippled by 
the gales of June, and kissed by the summer sun, danced 
not mi»e gaily than Rosamunda's heart, when the lips of 
Manfred whispered in her ear lus vows of everlasting love, 
and his dari^ eyes beamed upon her with the glataoe of 
true affectioh. Secure in his constancy, and eziUting in 
the deep, te boundless attachment which absori)ed her 
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own pure heart, fear and <Ustrast were to her equally un- 
known ; and she rejoioed, with as little foreboding of the 
future, as a bird in the spring, a flower in the sunshine, 
or an infknt at play in the lap of its mother. It was in 
these days of felicity that all Venice hung cnnptured on 
the charms of its loveliest daughter ; that the chiireh which 
Rosamunda fiietpiented was thronged by multitudes of 
CTery class ; and the gondoUeri abandoned the flowing 
verse of Tasso, the immortal chromcle of Annida's foaci^ 
nations, Clorinda's yalour, and Erminia's love, to chant the 
strain which celebrated the beauty and the virtue of the 
fair pearl of Italy, the sweet rose of the Di Guarini Palace. 
At this period the Count Andreas died, somewhat unex- 
pectedly to be sure, although the suddenness of his death 
excited no suspicion at the time tiiat he had been unfairly 
dealt by. Manfred Camaldano succeeded to his uncle's 
wealth ; and now possessed of rank as well as riches, as soon 
as the first days of mourning were over,flewto the habitation 
of his beloved, and claimed her as his promised bride ; but 
Rosamunda was changed, — she would not listen to him, 
she would not even see him. She gave no reason for this 
alteration in her sentiments : tears, entreaties, persuasions, 
and commands were alike unavailing ; she continued in- 
exorable. Although her disposition had hitherto been 
gentle even to timidity, she suddenly assumed an unyield* 
ing steadfastness, and even solidted to be allowed to retire 
to a convent ; but with diis request her parents were un- 
willing to comply. They had opposed her union with 

x2 
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Manfied so long as he remained poor ; but no sooner had 
he attained to riches and distinction than, they wannly 
espoused his cause, and led their trembling daughter into 
the gay world, where she was continually brought in con- 
tact with her lover. iVf anfred strove, by every art which 
love could dictate, to win from his cold auditor a single 
smile, a single sigh, a single tear ; but she turned a deaf 
ear to all his blandishments. It was not sternness, it was 
not obfttinacy, it was not. caprice, — but a fixed, immove- 
able determination, which swayed her mind and restrained 
her tongue. " I never can be your wife," — " I never 
will reveal the cause," — ^were the only replies which hours 
of entreaty could wring from her averted lips. At one 
time Manfred would turn indignantly away, and join the 
dance with some bright beauty, proud of the attentions of 
one so handsome and distinguished amid the youths of 
Venice ; at another, he would sufier the angry feelings of 
his soul to rise, and vent them in the bitterest reproaches ; 
or he would pass his hand across his burning brow, and 
dash hiinself upon the earth in utter despair. Meanwhile 
the carnation faded from the cheek of Rosamunda, and 
growing still paler every day, she looked more like the 
marble production of some gifted sculptor, than a breathing 
personification of female beauty : once only did a momen-. 
taiy tint of crimson suffuse her pallid brow. Manfred, un- 
able to restrain the rage and disappointment which burned 
within him, scornfully told her' that she had lost her self- 
esteem, and dared hot consent to sully the name of 
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Gamaldano. The blood rushed to her cheek,^— fire flashed 

from her eyes, — and she darted a withering glance of 

offe&ded innocence upon him. It pierced him to the soul, 

and he knelt beford her in an agony of contrition^ and 

implored her foigiveness for the frenzied words" which 

had escaped him. She resumed the usual mel&ncholy yet 

calm expression of her countenance, and turned away 

from him in silence. He came no more to the Guarini 

palace, yet his persecutions did not altogether cease; 

though Hosamunda was seen 

Lest oft at masque and festival,. 
More Arequent at'confesaional, 

she could not emerge from the solitude of her chamber 
without being aware of his immediate proximity. If she 
stole out, upon the balcony to breathe the evening gale, 
as cooled by the waters of the Adriatic, as it came fr^ly 
through the flower-wreeithed-trellioe, it brought ;irith it 
the deep mellow tones of one to whose gentle serenade in 
happier hours she was wont to listen with delight If 
languidly reclining in the curtained gondola she floated 
over the surfoce of those unruffled streams which inter ^ 
sected her native ci^, still those * well-known * sounds 
thrilled upon her ear, Manfred's gliding vessel would 
shoot beside hen, and she felt tiiat a plank, a silken drapery, 
alone divided her from that once loved object to whom she 
had dung with such fond tenacity ; whose breath was as 
incense to her, whose smile brightened her existence, and 
from whom she would at one time have thought it worse 
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than death to part ; thongh now she would wilttngly have 
planted oceans and mountains between her heart and that 
of the discarded Manfred. 

Kneeling before the shrine of her patron saint, though 
her spirit ascended on high and held communion with the 
blissfiil beings of a brighter sphere, the sigh and the groan 
of a prostrate form at her side would sometimes recall her 
to earth. Maniied shared in her orisons ; and when, in 
obedience to the command of her parents, she sought the 
illuminated saloon, amid the,glitter of innumerable lan^, 
the splendour of countless jewels, the flash of flowers, and 
the waving of plumes, her conscious eyes rested alone 
upon Manfred Camaldano. He was near her, he had 
touched her flowing veil, she inhaled the same air, stood 
upon the same spot with one who gaaed upon her still 
with undiminished aflection ; but whatever were her se^ 
cret feelings, those features which had formerly revealed 
with silent eloquence every thought, every sensation of 
her guileless heart, were now fixed in the ezpiession of 
pensive sadness : the blue eye, beaming or tearful as joy 
or grief prevailed, had lost its lustre and its sparkling 
glance : the deep dye of the rose, which was wont to 
mantle and crimson on her cheek at every word and every 
look, was gone ; and the unvarjnng alabaster hue betrayed 
not aught that was passing tn> perchance, an agitated 
breast. All Venice gased upon her wi& wondering eyes, 
and almost deemed that the incantations of some evil 
spirit had unsettled the mind of the fair Rosamunda; — 
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for what oiwl4 be alleged against Manfred 1 he who* his 
country's boast and pride, was handfome wd generpus, 
gallant and gay, gifted with genins, blesped with p^wpe- 
rity, and the truest, ^ fondest, apd niost ardent loyer 
that ever poet feigned or historian re^rded. 

The brave sons of the republic rushed out upon the 
waters at the call of danger I The banner of St. Mark 
floated on high in the bright blue air, — ^the guardians of 
the golden-winged lion exalted their victorious standard I 
and the hearts of the Genoese quailed beneath it. The 
then unspotted bride of Venice, the circling Adriatic, 
proved a grave to those whose adventurous prows invaded 
the acknowledged rights of the Island City | and Man£red 
Camaldano, pie^^minent in the glorious strife, bound fresh 
laurels round his triumphant brows, and, leaping from bis 
stout bark upcm the fhorei was hailed by applauding mul- 
titudes as the preserver of his couiitiy's honour. Garlands 
of flowers were strewed in the dust in the wide square of 
St Mark, — the fronts of the houses w^re draped with rich 
tapestry, or wreathed' with blushing roses, — and sUken 
flags waved'from the sununit of every tower. The shout 
of the populace came upon the ear mingled witii the bray 
of the tnui^t, the roar of artillery, the loud clash of the 
eymbals, and the deep boom of the double drum, whilst 
every beU in Venice rang out a peal of joy. At the gates 
of the ducal palace stood the Doge, surrounded by a crowd 
of senators, and a broad platform raised jfor the occasion 
was occupied by the noblest and fairest ladies of the city. 
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Proud ships are dancing in the bay ; 
" Is it their homage thus they pay," 

She asks, " or but a snare, 
A dark device of Cesar's hate. 
To seal my royal Pompey's fate Y* 

A bark comes tilting through the spray, 

To bear him to the shore ; 
One kiss, and then away — away ! 

One word, — and all is o'er ! 
Vain her entreaties^ yalner now, 
The bodings wild that cloud the brow 

Her lips may press no more ; 
Bright prows are stilting in the bay ; 
The die is cast — away, away ! 

VI. 

A shriek is on the noon-tide wave. 
Despairing, loud, and shrill ; — 

Oh, that her love had power to save 
The blood they rush to spill ! 

It may not be ; — ^he looks his last ; 

One moment, — and the struggle's past ; 
Even now his heart grows chill ; — 

He draws his mantle o'er his eyes. 

And, as he lived, great Pompey dies ! 
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VII. 

And ^Duts of triumph rend the air. 
From the slaves who mark his fall ; 

But the Yoke of Cornelia's deep despair. 
Is heard above th^n all ! 

'Tis the requiem wild of Woman's love ; 

The ciy of blood to heiaiven above, — > 
May vengeance note the call ! 

And yon dastard traitors' cheeks grow pale 

At the dooming tones of that fearful wail ! 

VIII. 

'Tis eve : those savage shouts are o'er. 

That shriek hath died away ; 
And far from Egypt's fatal shore, 

Her bark pursues its way : 
What is to her the fitful breeze. 
The conflict stem of the skies and seas, 

To the calm of yonder bay 1 — 
She 'd rather seek the whirlpool's breast. 
Than on its blood-stained waters rest ! 

IX. 

What recks it where the casket lies. 

When the gem it shrined is gone, — 
Who bids the funeral pile arise 

When the deathless soul is flown 1 
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And yet may honours, duly paid, 
Truth's tears, appease a warrior's shade. 

For a martyr's wrongs atone, — 
Fall'n chief! those offerings — hal£-divine — 
That incense of the heart is thine ! 

X. 

Though of all the minions of thy power. 
Who once meet homage paid thee. 

Who fawned on thee in fortune's hour. 
And when it waned, betrayed thee, — 

Not one couri-parasite is near. 

To mourn above the bloody bier. 
Where traitor hands have laid thee -y 
* Two humbler friends, with duteous love. 

Now bend thy mangled form above. 

XI. 

And, gathering from the grasping wave 

The relics of a baik. 
Wrecked, like the glories of the brave 

When fortune's clouds grow dark ; 
They spread them for thy funeral pile, — 
Then, — ^breathing vengeance deep the while,— 

Kindle the glowing spark ; — 
And flames, as bright as truth, arise 
To grace gpreat Pompey's obsequies ! 



THE DESERTER. 



AbA klk «lft — %y tunu alia w«|rt aad knlM, 

A« ih* iMkad OB tkm UXkmr vthn akUd 

RataiMa to iMr haut •! Iwt. 

Wibmt. 



Those readers, it is to be feared, are daily becoming fewer ' 
in number who can remember the beginning of the dis- 
turbances, in British America, and the sanguinary war 
that ensued between the mother country and her revolted 
colonies. Few are the persons, however, who have not 
read of the vast exertions which the ministry of that day 
made, in all parts of the kingdom, to enlist soldiers, im- 
press seamen, and equip a force equal to the task of 
speedily suppressing the revolt, coercing the refractory 
colonists, and preserving to the British crown one of its 
faurest and most important possessions. 

It was in the summer of 1774, that a recruiting party, 
belonging to a Highland regiment of infantry, were march- 
ing through the streets of a city in the west of Scotland, 
displaying all the paraphernalia of war, and having sus* 
pended from the spears of their ensigns long silken purses, 
through the netted interstices of which were exhibited 
the tempting guineas ready to be tendered as a bounty to 
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all aUe young men who felt disposed, or could be per- 
suaded, to mount a cockade in the king's service. It 
was impossible to avoid seeing the glittering gold, for it 
was a bright sunshiny day, and a tall, lusty corporal, 
with Stentorian lungs, kept bawling out in a louder key, 
and in a tone more wild and screeching than that of the 
bagpipes which accompanied it, the amount of the bounty, 
as it jingled over his head, and to tvhich he was continually 
pointing with very significant gesticulations. 

The rear of the procession consisted of a long line of 
military probationers, in all the disorder of civilian awk- 
wardness, and in all the disarray of party-coloured clothes ; 
some huzzaing, some singing, some apparently happy, and 
not a few seemingly mad from inebriation. In the foremost 
file of these recruits marched a tall, fair-haired, handsome 
young man, to all appearance about twenty-one or twenty- 
two years of age. He was attired in a blue coat and 
trowsers, and a scarlet waistcoat; and wore a pair of 
buckles in his shoes which bespoke a better condition 
than is usually the lot of one who can be induced to vo- 
lunteer as a private soldier in a regiment of the line. He 
took no part in the gambols of his comrades, but seemed 
rather disposed to avoid the public gaze ; whilst on his 
features there was impressed an air of dejection which 
betokened feelings far from being in harmony with the 
uproarious clamour, ribaldry, and yells of vulgar mirth, 
that rang around him. 

Malcohn Lennox, (for such was the name of the young 
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recruit ta whom we refer), was a native of one of th» 
north-western counties of Scotland, where his family had 
settled, and where his father by following the occupation 
of an extensive stock-farmer, and by introducing the im- 
provements and the habits of industry peculiar to the low 
countries into the. high-lands, had acquired considerable 
wealth. Malcolm was the youngest of his four son&t 
Unfortunately for the youth, however, he had contracted a 
marriage without his parents' consent, the consequence of 
which was, that he was thrown almost entirely upon his 
own resources; his spirits sank before the repeated acts of 
contumely which were heaped upon him ; and, anon, his 
heart became a prey to those mingled emotions of wounded 
pride and sorrow, which the sufferer oftentiihes refuses 
to unbosom either to 'the gentle solicitations of frietid- 
ship, or the wild entreaties of affection. 

Poverty, nevertheless, bitter as were its inflictions, was 
not altogether the source of Malcolm's unhappiness. Nor, 
had his parents' conduct been different, could it have been 
attributed to misplaced affections, or impetuous or incon- 
siderate passion, any more than to disparity of condition. 
His wife's family was, at least, as resfpectable as his own ; 
and she, with the attractions of a pretty mountain-maiden 
of seventeen, was all innocence, all simplicity, all truth 
and devotion to her husband and his interests. Her 
■father was a small proprietor, whose estate, influence, and 
revenues, had gradually diminished as those of the elder 
Lennox bad increased. The proud, but petty laird. 
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oodsideiQd tbe induitiy of the lowlander to be a proof 
of the obtcmity of hig origin, and himadf and family, 
thoogfa tenantft of the diief of the dan, the great Duke 
of Afgyle himielf, to be little less than intniden. Len- 
nox tvas teoflible of this, and> in his turn, treated his 
neighbour with cooespoading hauteur, which became 
more studied and distant as his conoems proq^ered^ 
Thus, a mutual dislike was kindled between the two 
fiuifilies, which, progressively increased in bitterness, 
until it reached a height of exasperation that set all 
attempts to mediate between the conflicting parties com- 
pletely at defltnce. How an attachment could be fonned 
in the teeth of these domestic disagreements, we leave to 
those leatned in the mysteries of the gentle passion to ex- 
plains-*-" A plague on both their houses!" 

Thus it was, however, that the same circumstances 
which rendered the young man a sort of outcast £nm his 
own family, made him an alien to that of his father-in-law. 
Intercession on the part of friends was not only unavailing, 
but served rather to cherish than extinguish the flames of 
fiunily resentment; so that an alliance m^iich ought to 
have produced peace, became the source of fresh ammo'^ 
aities, which eventaaUy engendered distrust, irritation, 
and disquietude, between the younger Lennox and his 
still younger helpmate. 

A modem poet has told us that " whispering tongues 
can poison truth;" and Pope speaks ofjritndt in whose 
eveiy word '* a reputation dies.". Such, it appeared, had 
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ttiterod the- domestic circle of our ttl-staned fiair; for 
scaicel J had the fint year oS their marriage elapied before 
diflowd brooded oyer theii lonely home, and each day 
ushered in some idle fiction^ some seoxnfiil expression, ot 
some ezaggorated insult, comnatted or endured by sister, 
hrothtf , or some other member of thcirie8pectiy« families. 
Jealousy, teo^ unaYoidably, gave a colour to then disagree- 
ments, aflcotdmg to the prajndioes of die partiea; till, at 
length, loTe that had been warm as the sunbeam in the 
glen, and truth that had been pure as the mountain- 
spring,, and innocenee that had been as fisr above suspicion 
or reproach as heaven is from earth, became te victims 
of doubt, despondency, and conjugal misapprehension 

Malcolm finding his home a seene of strife, his mar* 
riage bed a bed. of thorns, and the bands, of matrimony 
Ixmds of contention between parties to whom he owed the 
allegiaace of a child, but not the subserrieacy of a dave, 
reaohed, after many agoniziiig -stniggles with his better 
feelings, to leave his young wife and infant son to tfaeb 
care, and to quit hia family and his native dell, witiiout 
the formality of an adieu. He accordingly withdrew 
himself dandestinely horn his home ; repaired to the 
Lowlands; assumed a feigned name ; enlisted in the — 
jregiment of foot, and afier parading for one 'day, as 
already described, was marched, on the next, to the west 
of England, where he was hurried through. the usual mi- 
litary exereises, and thenee shipped tor America. 

y2 
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We ihall not pumae him thmmgli all the active and 
ftining scenes to which his new hut eongeoial coone of 
life of necesnty introduced him. He was at the taking 
of Long Island and New Yoifc, and was severely wounded 
attbehatdeofBnadRiver. Inthefintskinnishinwhidi 
he was engaged, after his lecoveiy, he was taken piiaoner, 
and, having experienced eztiemefy kind treatment from 
his captoit» was induced, partly by promises, but chiefly 
by the fear of being -obtiged to letuni home in case of a 
cessation, of hostilities, to join the aimy wadet ** George 
Waahingtoni Esquire," (at that time so designated,) in 
which he received the rank of a subaltern oiicer. 

This rash step, whilst it cast a stigma upon his character 
as an Englishman, for which not even the honinuable 
wounds he had received in the service of his king were 
likely to atone in the eyes of his countrymen, so for from 
banishing from his mind the grie& by which it was dis- 
turbed, or r^dering him less painfully sensible .of the 
claims which a once much-loved vnfe and her -child had 
upon him in a far distant land, only senred to increase his 
anguish and the distressing perplexities of his situation. 
The treaty of peace between Great Britain and the now 
independent States had incteed been signed; and an in- 
denmity ofibred to such of the king's subjects as had. In 
a moment of politieal frenzy, taken up arms against their 
mother realm. But Malcolm Lennox saw no security for 
hiv in the stipulations of the contracting parties, in the 
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event of his yisiting Scotland ; and he accordingly removed 
into Vffginia, and turned his attention to the business of 
a tobacco planter. 

He soon realized wealth, and, as he improved in sub- 
stance, was also enabled to gain friends; but they had it 
not in their power to minister to the mental gangrene with 
vi^ich. he was afflicted, or remove the hated brand of 
traitor and renegade, which, by deserting his colours and 
fighting agaixist his country he felt he had affixed to his 
forehead. He dared not return to Scotland ; he feared to 
announce to any one his real name ; and he dreaded the 
consequences of entering into any communications with his 
relations, or appearing anxious to learn the fate of his wife 
and son. Ten years of war, and as many of peace, had 
passed away, and yet of wife, child, or home, he had 
heard literally nothing; and, so far as he was aware, not 
one of his family was conscious of his existence. At 
length. his pride yielded to his love of country, and the 
still unextinguished remains of early afiection triumphed 
over his sense of shame : — he sold his West Indian effects, 
add returned to England. 

Although long estranged from the scenes of his child- 
hood; and although his maturer years had been sufficiently 
embittered to efface, in a great measure, the remembrance 
of happier times, yet the first sight of the blue bleak hills in 
the distance, as the vessel neared the coast of Scotland, 
awakened, in their morning ardour, all his youthful and 
fondest reminiscences. His mind dwelt upon the wild 
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gien^aad the Ueak monBtainbaideipUdi lie kid bees 
bom; and steiile a« was tiie apoC he diovg^ he hned it 
themorebecaoieitwasloinedbyfewbeBdefaimdt He 
bethovght him of the crag, aad the gi^ aahr-tiee iq» vhich 
he had elambtfed wha a boy^ the bndMn ddk d i nw igh 
which he had been aoeatvHiiBd to nam ; and the hoaiy 
■hawthofB under iHumk ihade he had atofea nai^ an m^ 
tenriew widi diat loved one whom he had, aa he now fidt, 
so cindly abandoned; and atear8toodinhiseje,tfaeliiat 
diathad glitlened there lor many a year, when he thought 
that the whom he had thus deierted might hare died in pe- 
Qwy and ^tkUy that am wiw and his atod m^jht have been 
eaat npon the dmity of a heartleas vrorld; and that hb 
brodiera and iieten migfat be enjoying that portion of his 
patiimony wfaich^ by remaining at home, he might have 
eecnred lor himself and his famify. He heaved a s^b — 
the blood levnlsed npon his heart— -and he sank spiiitlen, 
and afanostiUeleM, npon the gmiwale of the veaed. 

It was a golden evening, dwat the end of September, 
when he leai^ed tiie fittle village on ^ banks of the es- 
tuary, on the farther shore of which had stood, when he ' 
last looked uponihem, the €Bzm-hooses and sheep-folds of 
his father. The hamlet had increased considerably in 
size, and the fenyboat, wfaidi, when he last craned tho' 
firth, was managed by an old man, was now of larger 
dimensions, and intrusted to the care of younger boatmen, 
whose lineaments weie entirely strange to him. 

He was anxious not to pau to the opposite shore until 
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the shades of evening were so for advanced that he might 
do so without a. chance of teoognition ; for he had resolved 
to maintain his incognitOi if possible, until he should have . 
e;qpjQied with his own eyes the changes that time had 
.wjrought upon the neighbouihood, and had enduved, in 
silence and without solace, whatever additional weight 
of affliction he might be doomed to enoountsr. This 
object, the toils of many hard campaigns and the sun of 
Virginia, aided by the gathering shades of an autumn 
twiUght, would, as he conceived, sufficiently enable him 
to accomplish. His locks were scanty and silvered; his 
countenance, once flBiir and ruddy, was now harsh and 
bronzed ; a scar was visible on his bA>w 5 and several deep- 
indented lines traveised a face to which nature had ori- 
ginally given an expression «f openness and generosity, 
and invested it with an i^pearanoe of sternness altogether 
foreign to its former character. He was now forty-five 
years of age, and judging from his aj^aiance, he might 
have been of ten or fifteen more; for his person was bent^ 
his gait crippled, and his Ynuaculsnty converted, by re^ 
pealed attadks, of fever, into tropical nervousness and 
debility. 

His dress, though studiously of ESnglish foshkm, was, 
notwithstanding, indicative of the foreigner; a conjecture 
whi(^ his long gold-headed bamboo walking-stick, the 
silver seals of his watch-chain, and his curiously •wroiight 
snuff-box, conduced to countenance. His trunk, which 
he had given into the charge of the landlady of the only 
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hosldiy of which the village omld boMt, was e a rt a rio il y 
caaed in hfaas^ and aecored by a pondflroos padlock of 
the same metal; bodi of which, in the eiitimatinn of the 
hoateiB and londiy of her goaaqang ne%hboai8y were of 
an unneoeamy strength for a peaceably dispoaed stranger, 
^nd nothing like which had, in their judgment, ever been 
aeen in that part of tiie coontiy before. 

The toil-woin soldier strode as lightly over the rongfa 
pebbles of die beach as his strength wonld pennit, and 
afifinsring the fenymen, desired to be conveyed across the 
estnaiy. They expressed dieir willingness to comply with 
his request, bat added that they had occnpations wiiidi 
woold prevent their setting out until half an boor later, 
when they propited to call for him at any house in the 
village he might be pleased to mention. 

As he wandered along the stnnd, partly to while away 
the time, he observed a boat land a female upon the beach, 
and again' bear off in the dnection of a king's revenue 
cutter, vriiich rode at anchor about a mile betow. The 
woman eyed him with much earnestness and apparent 
interest, and he bent his steps in a difierent direction to 
avoid her scrutiny; for it was impossible to say by what 
accidental dicumstance hie intentions might be defeated, 
and his identity discovered. By this time the sun had 
gone down, the allotted half-hour had nearly elapsed, 
and, nuxeover, the dull twilight was fost descending upon 
the beauty of the la nd scap e , enshrouding, at the same 
moment, his own cogitations with a conesponding gloom. 
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He was about to enter the little inn to enquire after the 
boatmen, when the same woman, as it appeared to him, 
whom he had before encountered on the strand, accosted 
him, and, in a low voice, demanded to speak a word 
with him. ~ 

"What would you with mel" enquired MalcolBi, 
scarcely able to suppress his agitation. 

" They are coming to apprehend you/' whispered the 
woman, looking around her with visible tr^idation, " and 
unless you fly to the hills, you will be a prisoner before 
the morning V* 

Lennox had only time to ejaculate — " apprehend me V- 
when the woman suddenly disappeared; and as her part-' 
ing words — ^" God help the stranger! he may be innocent!" 
which she uttered as if to henelf involuntarily, still echoed 
in his ear, he saw, at the farther end of the village, a party 
ef men apparently aimed^ and approaching him. 

The idea, that some one, to whom his conduct in Ame- 
rica was familiar, had seen him, and that he was about 
to be seized as a deserter, and perchance made to suffer 
condign punishment on the very spot where all, if any, 
to whom his memory might still be dear resided, rushed 
over«bis mind in a flood-tide of agony. And yet it was a 
consolation, he thought, that if he should be so disgraced^ 
it could scarcely be in the character of Malcolm lennoz, 
for that name he had never coupled with his guilt. 

The party which approached consisted of four persons 
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IB thedwofailots,lieidcdbya j—n^—Bwfao, 
hii.siiiibaiy appealed to be tnoffioer (if Aenvenoe I 
beMm w wili o p ed* Twey wen ^ooeded a fisw steps by a 
shorty selfHflBpntaiit lookng penooage, in a Mack snty 
wbo bore tile semblance of a coontiy magistrate; aad wiio, 
slqipiiig slowly i]^to LennoSy giavely infof ned bim that 
as, in his official o^aoty, he had l eee i re d infonnatioB 
tiiata sospicioos person, aDedgedtobe a Clench spy and 
answering to his desciiption, was making his auiteys 
along the coast, he conndered it his doty to eognmee and 
examine him, as to his name, character, p ro fe ss i on, means 
of sttbsist e noe, and particalariy the nature of his bvabiesB 
in that part of the country. 

" I am a native of this ne^bovfaood — hare wtuia e d 
from die United States of America — andmybnsinesBisM 
6nd ovt my relations,^ answered Ticnnox. 

" You' landed at Gieenock, a few days ago, from the 
ship Ranger, did you not?" interrogated the magistitte. 

"I did." 

" And yow name ifh-^l" 

Lennox bethought himsdlf for a few seconds, fer he at 
once saw the peril of his situation, and the difficulty there 
would be in reconciling his connexion with Argyleshire 
and the fictitious name he had assumed, and by whidi he 
was rated in the rii^-papers of the vessel by which he 
had arriTed. 

" Itraay appear strange," at length he said. 
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the magifitnte, ** that one of llie ctan Grant ihoHld seek 
for relatives among the CkunjMls, but so it is in the pw- 
sent case." 

The magistrate intimi|t6d that he could not permit a 
stranger, in these times, (for the 'war with the rqkublic of 
France had just broken out in all its fury), to traverse the 
coimtxy without having the assurance of some known and 
respectable peison that be was what he described himself 
to be. 

" I am a free citizen of America/' observed Lennox in 
reply, " and am entitled to the protection, whicb this 
government has already guaranteed to the subjecti of the 
lepablic ; and, besides, it is a hard case that, after spending 
twenty«five years in a distant coimtry, and xetaratiig to 
end my days where I was bom, I should be tbus'unneces* 
sarily molested and annoyed upon my landing." 

This appeal made no impression on the cool tempera- 
ment of the man of law — for the magistrate, it appeared, 
was none other tiian the Procurator Fiscal of the county — 
who replied, tha;t asibr his American citizenship, he knew 
of no privileges that belonged to it; in the wannth 
of his zeal and loyalty, sarcastically hinted that he had 
never before heard of the title ; and concluded by remark- 
ing that unless he could instandy refer to some responsible 
resident, as to the purity of his intentions, he had no 
alternative but that of seizing his papers, and sending him 
on board the king's cutter in the &ib, till he should be 
released by more competent authority. 
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The ezileigazed aromid him, evidently 
and perpkxed at finding his plans Uins defeated, and was 
searcbii^ with his eye, among the few persons near him, 
Cor some well-known face, to whom he coold make known 
his name and circamstanoes without being neoessitatBd to 
confess the fictitious patronymic he had adopted, when 
the young man who acted as commandant of the magis* 
terial eKort, desired to know whether kit recognizance for 
the stranger would be accepted. 

"What! — yonis'!" interjected an«t interrogated the 
official, with a glance of astonishment not unmixed with 
indignation.^ 

Lennox stared upon his strange fin^nd with a decree of 
soipris^ scaicely less obvious, although of a somewhat 
difieient complexion. 

The young man repeated his willingness to give the 
requisite personal security. 

"I cannot peremptorily reject your recognizance," at 
last stuttered the Fiscal; "but, sir," continued he, "I 
would bid you beware wiat you do, — it will be my duty 
to report you to your superior officer." 

The other still persisted in becoming bound for the 
stranger, and the parties retired to the parlour of the inn; 
the fiscal prescribed the necessary form, it was immedii^y 
signed, and the man of criminal law departed. 

Lennox, when he recovered firom his surprise, and had 
power to thank this unknown friend, offered to place his 
trunk and papers in his hands, until he should return to 
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release them, which he promised to do in three days. 
This the young seaman declined ; but expressed a hope 
that he would lose no time in discovering his friends and 
releasing him from his obligations. 

The evening had now quite dosed in, the ferry-boat 
had long since passed to the opposite bank, and, as there 
was no other regular conveyance across the firth, Lennox 
resolved on spending the night at the inn. Previous, 
however, to the return of the party in the boat, the Fiscal 
himself had boarded the cutter, and explained to the 
master in command the conduct of his officer; who, irri- 
tated at this act of insolence, as he termed it, on the part 
of an individual in his majesty's service, ordered the 
delinquent to his birth, placed a g^uard over his person, 
and, after having hurriedly penned a' sea-epistle to the 
admiral of the station, intimated that he would go ashore 
in the morning himself, and bring the " skulking French- 
man" aboard, at his own hazard. 

But the fiery loyalty of the old schipper did not at all 
prove that his authority on board his own vessel was con- 
sidered as imperative. The crew, zealous as they werer 
in the performance of their nautical duties, felt indignant 
at seeing the chief mate so harshly treated for what they- 
deemed an act of laudable generosity, and they accord- 
ingly did not hesitate to communicate with him, and offer 
him such assistance as might be instrumental' in procuring 
his liberation. The young man, however, sought nothing 
<m his own account ; but, without assignii^^ any reason 
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Mf ins Btyitcnow fbtoMdMsce of onus 190 
ppqscitBd tw9 of kit coHndoi to cn^fcj a letter to Ike 
flMpeded p c ii d ii St 4w mBf mil aficnviids coBOBct iniiy 
tf he maniferted utr diMorilioii to aeosBpunr Acbl to 
llie otlier s4e of te ertavj, and to a certam Iibiw, the 
wlaalioa of iriuch he MUMte^ dcicribed to Aeoi« 

The sukm noe looB adiore» and LcnnoK was a^priied 
of die natme of their Tint jast ss he was in the act of le- 
tiringtoieft. He read oter die letter of his ankaown bene* 
lKtor» and d e eming Aat the advice he gave him was the 
host be coold, andsr the umauaUn oes, adopt, comsnai- 
eated to bis viftlots his readiness to attend them. He 
aooofdingij samrnoned his hostesi, paid ins biHy and 
nioiinting his farafs-caiedy suspicioos-wwAing trunk i^ob 
the fhoalden of one of his oonqianions, p roceeded to the 



The Stan shone dear in tlie bngfat blue iky, and their 
reflecting rays danced on the gentle ripples of tiieloch, as 
the boat swiftly receded from tiie strand. The radiant 
haze of the yoong moon, as she peered above the rugged 
moontaim befixe them, dis{dayed the distinct outline of 
many a well-known landscape; whilst no soond arose to 
distaib the deep tranqoilli^ of the scene, save the drip- 
ping of the suspended oar, and die fo-distant notes of 
the bagpipe, borne wildly and fitfully iqpon the breeie. 
Anon a twidding ligfat was here and there disoeinible on 
the opposite coast, and the nature of the sensations which 
thrilled the heart of the wanderer may readily be con- 
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«eiTed» when be lemembered that so gleamed the lights, 
^nd so echoed the moimtaiii music, and so shone.the stars^ 
on that night of nights when he Bed in despair, ffom his 
home, and fimm his eii^agements to Heaven; " and wha 
knows/' his heart responded to his recollections, "baft 
this music, and these lights, may proceed from some hearth 
once to me fiuniliar,r*.beside which my father and my 
mother, my wife and my child, have been exposed to all 
the accumtdated horrors of sickness, poverty, and deso- 
lation." He felt the tears trickle chill down his cheek, 
as the boatmen announced that they had reached the 
landing place. 

So exclusively had his mind been absorbed with these 
moumfiil contemplations, that it had never once occurred 
to him to enquire whither his guides intended to conduct 
him. He rdlied that as improvements had taken place 
during his absence on one shore, they would have oc^ 
curred also on the other, and that some house of enter- 
tainment would consequently be close at hand • The sailors 
were allowed, therefore, to pilot the way untroubled by 
any queries whatsoever, until they had travelled upwards 
of a mile, not along the shore, as he expected, but towards 
the interior of the country; a route with which he was 
somewhat acquainted, as it led in the direction of the 
spot where once stood the house of his father-in-law. 

At l^gth, after diverging from the main path, they 
reached a handsome cottage of two stories, surrounded on 
three sides by a high turf and stone fence» Its frontiooked 
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upon a BBdooth slope, that commanded an extensive yiew 
of the sea. No ray of light issued fnm chink or casement; 
no smoke firom a single chmmey-top; nor was the silence 
that prevailed disturbed, until the saibrs tapped at the 
door ; when the gruff baik of a sheep-dog aroused the 
slumbering inmates; and in due tune a female toIcq 
desired to know the business of the intruders. 

" A letter from the Sparrowhawk" answered one of 
the sailors, in a tone that might have been heard at the 
main-top of a man-of-war in a storm* 

The door was speedily opened, and a red-haiied, half- 
dressed Gael, in the capacity of a maid-servant, admitted 
the strangers to the dark hall, while she went to proenre 
a light, and apprise her mistress of their arrival* 

In a few moments a candle was brought in, and a 
genteel-looking female, apparently not more than twenty 
years of age, entered; bearing the introductory letter open 
in her hand. She bade the stranger wdoome, ordered 
him some refreshments, and having intinuited that there 
was a bed at his disposal, and that she would be glad to 
meet him at the breakfast table in the morning, wished 
him a " good night," and withdrew. 

The sailors having quaffed a few bumpers of the "moun- 
tain-dew," and received a dollar each from the stranger, 
for their services, betook themselves again to their boat, 
in order that they might reach the Sparrowhawk before its 
then oblivious captain* should have started for the second 
watch. Lennox, accepted the profiered heepitalityj^and 
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having partaken, rather from a feeling of courtesy than 
inclination, of the refreshment that was set before him, 
requested to be conducted to his chamber. 

In the morning he presented himself, at the appointed 
hour of breakfast, in the lower apartment. As he entered 
he saluted an aged man, apparently blind, the only person 
in the room, who sat close by the fireside. The old man 
made no return to the salutation, either by speech or 
gesture. At length the same young person whom he had 
seen on the preceding eyening, entered the room, accom- 
panied by a matronly looking female, whom she introduced 
to Lennox as her mother, and whose eye had scarcely 
encountered the gaze of the stranger, as he turned to 
acknowledge the introduction, when she shrieked aloud, 
and fell senseless on the floor! 

Lennox hastened to assist her; but the reader may guess 
how ill qualified he was for the task when he discovered 
that it was his wife — his long-deserted wife, who was 
stretched pale and emaciated, and seemingly lifeless, at 
his feet* 

It was long before she recovered her self-possession 
sufficiently to be enabled to comprehend his brief and 
huiried explanatbn of the causes of his absence and un- 
looked for return. This painful, but pleasing duty, having 
been performed, he was made acquainted with the situ- 
ation of the respective families. The old man by the 
fireside was the remains of his proud father-in-law, at 
the age of ninety, reduced to the extremity of dotage, and 
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wfaofly inieittible to eveiy thing ammd him. He had 
tanvnd all his funily but his injmed dxngjiter, to whom, 
in his old age, be had made all the reparation in his 
power for the sonows he had ocrasioned her in fonner 



" And who may this yoong maiden be, who was my 
my hostess last night?" enqniied Lennox, taming to the 
pietty mistress of the mansion. 

" The wife of a son who has aito maiiied without his 
father's consent," replied the elder female with a smile. 

" My own boy, who is — ^wfaatl" eagerly demanded the 
agitated exile, nearly sinking to the gnnmd £ram the in* 
tensity of his feehngk 

" Fint maid of the Spanowhawk " 

"Merciful Heaven!" exnlaimed the father, dropping 
on his knees. 

" Yes," continued his wife, ** and as tittle did I know 
that the stranger whonv I last night warned to fly to the 
hills was my husband, as my dear boy Malcohn could have 
been aware that he whom his kindness has protected was 
his own father." 

All this really occurred, precisely as we have narrated 
it. The mother of the young Malcolm had, the day before, 
been on a visit to her son^in the king's cutter; and having 
casually ascertained from him that he had received orders 
to go ashore and arrest a suspiaous-looking gentleman 
who was supposed, an. very insufficient gniund% to be a 
French spy, she became involuntarily. interested in his 
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&te; and encountering him, accidently, bad accosted 
him as we have abeady described. The gloom of the 
twilight prevented them from recognising each other; 
and she was afterwards ferried over the firth in the 
very boat which would have conveyed her husband across, 
but for the vexatious interruption he experienced from 
the Procurator Fiscal. 

The story is scarcely worth pursuing farther. Malcolm 
I/ennox found only one of his sisters, and a brother's 
family alive ; but he disturbed not the settlement of his 
father. Young Malcolm is still in existence, — a distin- 
guished and active officer in the British navy. 
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SONNET. 



TO A LADT READING. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " TO-DAY IN IRELAND. 

Oh ! that I could be, even as thou, the mild. 
The wrapt, the sad contemplator of things. 
Reared by another mind's imaginings; — 

That I could give my soul up as a child. 

Unto the stream of story, — be beguiled 
To self oblivion by its murmuring springs. 
To slumber fanned by fancy's odorous wings. 

Each caie and anxious passion all exiled. 

But no ! I feel within this breast a fire,« 
A restless thirst, a wish to do, not bear. 

That crusheth all such sympathy ; desire 
To be myself the minstrel, and to wear. 

Gathered for mine own brow, with mine own hand 

The laurels of the famed and fabled land. 



f* 



LINES. 

TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG OFFICER, WHO WAS MOR- 
TALLY WOUNDED IN THE BATTLE OF CORUNA. 

BY ROBERT SOUTHS Y, ESQ. POET LAUREATE. 

Mysterious are the ways of Providence! — 
Old men who have grown grey in camps, and wished; 
And prayed, and sought in battle to lay down 
The burthen of their age, have seen the young 
Fall round, themselves'untouched ; and balls beside 
The graceless and the unblest head have past. 
Harmless as hail, to reach some precious Ufe, 
For which clasped hands, and supplicating eyes. 
Duly at mom and eve were raised to Heaven; 
And, in the depth and loneness of the soul, 
(Then boding all too truly) midnight prayers 
Breathed from an anxious pillow wet with tears. 
But blessed, even amid their grief, are they 
Who, in the hour of visitation, bow 
Beneath the unerring will, and look toward 
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Their Heavenly Father, mercifiil as just ! 

They, while they own his goodness, feel that whom 

He chastens them he loves. The cup He gives 

Shall they not drink it ? Therefore doth the draught 

ftesent of comfort in its bitterness. 

And carry healing with it. What but this 

Could have sustained the mourners who were left. 

With life-long yearnings, to remember him 

Whose early death this monumental verse 

Kecords ? For never more auspicious hopes 

Were nipt in flower, nor finer qualities 

From goodliest fabric of mortality 

Divorced, nor virtues worthier to adorn 

The world transferred to heaven, than when, 'eie time 

Had measured him the space of obeteen years, 

Paul Burrard on CoruSa's fiital field 

Received his mortal hurt. Not unprepared 

The heroic youth was found : for in the ways 

Of piety had he be^ trained; and what 

The dutiftil child upon his mother's knees 

Had learnt, the soldier faithfully observed^ 

In chamber or in tent, the Book of God 

Was his beloved manual ; aaid his life 

Beseemed the lessons which finom theqce he drew. 

For gallant as he wa8> and blithe of heart. 

Expert of hand, xod keen of eye, ajod prompt 

In intellect, religion ij»s tl^e crown ' 

Ofall hit noble puberties. When Paul 
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Was by, the acofier, self-abased, restrained 
The license of his speech ; and ribaldiy 
Before his Tirtuous presence sate r^M&ed. 
And yet so frank and afl^ble a form 
His virtue wore, that wheresoe'er he moved 
A sunshine of good will and cheerfulness 
Enlivened all around. Oh ! marvel not. 
If, in the morning of his fair career. 
Which promised all that honour could bestow 
On high desert, the youth was sununoned hence ! 
His soul required no farther discipline. 
Pure as it was, and capable of heaven. — 
Upon the spot from whence he just had seen 
His General borne away, the appointed ball 
Reached him. But not in that Gallician groimd 
Was it his fate, like many a British heart. 
To mingle with the soil ; the sea received 
His mortal relics, — ^to a watery grave 
Consigned so near his native shore, so near 
His fieither's house, that they who loved him best. 
Unconscious of its import, heard the gun 
Which fired his knell ! — ^Alas ! if it were known. 
When, in the strife of nations, dreadful Death 
Mows down, with indiscriminating sweep. 
His thousands ten times told^ — ^if it were known 
What ties are severed then, what ripening hopes 
Blasted, what virtues in their bloom cut off. 
How far the desolating scourge extends, 
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How wide the miieiy spreads, what hearts beneath 

Their grief aie bndcen, or siim?e to feel 

Always the irremediable loss. 

Oh ! who of woman bom could bear the thought ! 

Who bat would join with fervent pie^ 

The prayer that asketh in our time for peace! — 

Nor in our time alone ! — ^Enable us. 

Father which art in Heaven ! but to veoeive 

And keep thy word, thy kingdom then should come. 

Thy will be done on earth, the Tictorf 

Accomplished over 1^ as well as Death, 

And the great scheme of Providence iuUiUed ! 



THE MARRIAGE OF MARGARET. 

BY JOHN BOWRINO. BSQ. 

Margaret ! my busy thoughts for thee 
Have oft the fairest garlands twined, — 

I 've painted thy soul's pimty. 
Thy generous, gentle, thoughtful mind ; 

And said that coming time would bring 

Sweet recompense upon its wing. 

Now be it so ; — the spirit roves 
Like Noah's dove in search of rest, 

And, having found the spot it loves. 
There drops its wing, and makes its nest. 

My dove ! my sister ! may it be 

A nest of peace and joy to thee ! 

When babes, Uke neighbouring buds we grew ; 

When children, hand in hand we sped 
And then time's busy whirlwind threw 

Thy brother on life's ocean-bed. 
And left thee in thy house serene 
To be its joy, — as thou hast been. 



« 
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That brother,— <»oe a tiniid boy, — 
Feels like a rock of gnmite now ; 

He has been shipwrecked oft in joy, — 
He has been wafted oft in woe ; 

He heeds not now the tempest's shodi, — 

I said he was a granite rock. 

But thou, a meek, retiring maid. 
The saint of omr onoe benmtage! 

Thou, of thy vefty thoughts afraid, — 
Thou, whose whole life is like.a page 

White as the driven snow, art bidden 

From the sweet vale where thou wert hidden. 

Thine sluJl not be a troubled sea. 
But a calm stream that gently flow8« 

Where the light skiff moves tranquilly, 
Wh^« every star tiiat nightly glows. 

And every flower that smiles, are known. 

And light the spot they beam iqion. 

^Tis something to have struggled hard 
For millions, — ^to have suffered too ; 

But they shall meet with their reward. 
Who in a narrower circle do, — « 

Whate'a they can, — but there is none 

Who may not make the bliss ofonti 

la October, 1822. 



VENUS'S HAND-BILL. 

FBOM M08CHV8. 

BY THB HON. AND REV. HBNRY HOWARD. 

Who has seen Lore's little god. 
Wandering on the public road ? — 
To him who tella her where he is, * 
Venus ^all afford a kiss ; 
To him who brings the fugitiYe, 
Venus more than that will give. 
Attend ! for here are tokens plenly. 
To know the truant among twenty : 
A fieiy skin, — an eye most vicious, — 
Soothing words, — a heart malicious ; 
Sweet his speech as honey flowing, 
But his meamng nev^er showing ; 
When determined fool% to cozen. 
Uttering falsehoods by the dozen. 
O'er his sly face ringlets flow ; 
Small those hands that draw the bpw 
The twanging bow, whose fatal dart 
Transfixes even Pluto*s heart. 
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His body naked you will find, — 

He draws the covering o'er his mind. 

Light as a bird, he never rests 

Save when enthroned in mortal breasts. 

Though slight the bow, though thin the reed, 

It cleaves the heaven with lightning speed ; 

Slung from his back, the golden quiver 

Store of such darts encloses ever ; 

And even I, his mother, feel 

The keenness of their bitter steel. 

All, all is dread ! — yet mostly shun 

His little torch that fires the sun ! 

But catch him, if thou canst, and bind. 

Nor let the traitor mercy find. 

Weep he, or laugh he, tears and smiles 

Are but his old accustomed wiles -, 

Still lead him on, reject his kiss, — 

Thy bane is in the venomed bliss ! 

And if, in meek and lowly guise. 

He yield his arms the captor's prize, 

O, touch them not ! with fatal craft. 

Thrice dipt in flame is every shaft. 



/ 
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High on the summit of the flowery steep, 

Where Anio's waves in headlong fiiiy sweep. 

And lavish nature bathes in rich perfume 

The myrtle's foliage and the aloe's bloom ; 

Thy temple, Vesta, lifts its hoary wall. 

In tranquil splendour o'er the dashing fall ! 

The slender columns tower in fair array, 

light without weakness, lovely in decay ; 

Whose clustering forms with olive-chaplets crowned, 

In graceful cincture gird the fabric round. 

What, though wild weeds entwine their tissued shade 

Where. once the statesman and the poet strayed ! 

What, though no more the lordly dome displays 

Its fair proportions to the admirer's gaze ! 

Still 'mid the relics lives a nameleiss charm^ 

By age unwithered, and in ruin warm ; 

O'er every fragment sheds a softened grace, 

And breathes a deeper grandeur round the place. 
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But view it not, when noon's meridian glare 
With envious lustre mocks the havoc there : 
At that still hour, when flaunting day-beams fade. 
And evening mantles o'er the wild cascade ; 
As by the moon's pale gleam the fitful wind 
Fans the light spray in links of .silver twined. 
And each mis-shapen rent by ruin made 
Sleeps in the kind obscurity of shade — 
Her faiiy pile Imagination rears, 
And Memoiy loves to lift the veil of years. 

And, haik ! melodious numbers flit around. 
And more than echoes tremble in the sound ! 
Is it the nymph beneath the flashing wave, 
Albunea singing in her moon-lit cave 1 

Again ! a sprightlier measure seems to float, 
Grace in each air, and life in every note ! 
Oh ! strikes the master of the Sabine shell 
His thrilling chords 'raid scenes he loved so well ? 
Yes ; Fancy hears, as dies the strain above. 
The whispered names of Lalage and of Love. 
Oft as such tones 'mid vestal hymns would steal. 
Blushed the chaste maid- forbidden warmth to feel ; 

am 

And still, as mingling with her sister ch(nr, 
The conscious virgin fed the living fire. 
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A tear she strove, yet trembled to suppress, 

And hopes 'twere vain to hide, yet madness to confess. 

Quenched is that fire ; Italia's glory gone — 
Fled all her wisdom kept, her valour won ! 
'Mid her fair fields — ^land of the free, the brave — 
Here lurks the robber, and there crawls the slave : 
Still Error haunts the shrines where heathens trod, % 
And papal darkness veils the lamp of God. 

B. Sid* A. 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

BT THE BIGHT HON. &. B. SHERIDAN. 

I. 

In yonder bower lies Pleasure sleeping. 
And near him mourns a blooming maid ; 

He will not wake, and she ats weeping ; 
When, lo ! a stranger fuvfiers aid. 

II. 
His hurried step, and glance of fire. 

The god of wishes wild declare : — 
" Come, Pleasure, wake !" exclaimed Desire, — 

And Pleasure 'wakes to bless the fair. 

III. 
But soon the nymph, in evil hour. 

Desire asleep is doomed to view ', 
** Try, Pleasure, tiy,-'^ she cries, " your power. 

And 'wake Desire, as he 'woke you." 

IV. 
" Fond nymph, your prayer exceeds all measure ; 

Distinct must each his power keep, — 
Desire must still awaken Pleasure, 

And Pleasure lull Desire asleep." 



AUTUMN. 

1. 
SwBBT sabbath of the year ! 

While eteiuDg lights decay. 
Thy parting steps methinks I hear 

Steal from the world away ! 

II. 
Amid thy silent bovvers, 

Tis sad, but sweet, to dwell ; 
Where falling leaves and drooping flowers 

Aroand me breathe fuewell. 

III. 
Along thy sunset skies 

Their glories melt in shade ; 
And« like the things we fondly prize. 

Seem lovelier as they fade. 

IV. 

A deep and crimson streak 

Thy dying leaves disclose ; 
As, on Consumption's waning cheek, 

'Mid ruin blocnns the rose. 

A A 
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V. 



Thy scene each vison brings 

Of beauty in decay; 
Of fair and early faded things, 

Too exquisite to stay. 

, VI. 

Of joys that come no more ; 

Of flowers whose bloom is fled ; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore ; 

Of friends estranged or dead. 



VII. 
Of all that now may seem. 

To memory's tearful eye. 
The vanished beauty of a dream 

O'er which we gaze and sigh. 



J. M. 



THE BRIDAL DIRGE. 

The bride is dead ! The bride is dead ! 

Cold and frail, and foir sha lieth : 
Wrapped is she in sullen lead ; 
And a flower is at her head ; 

And the breeze above her sigheth* 
Thorough night and thorough day, . 
" Fled away !— Fled away !" 

Once, — ^but what can that avail, — 
Once, she wore within her bosom 
Pity, which did never fail, 
A hue that dashed the lily pale ; 
And upon her cheek a blossom 
Such as yet was never known : 
— ^All is past and overthrown ! 

Mourn ! the sweetest bride is dead. 

And her knight is sick with sorrow, 
That her bloom is ' lapped in lead :' 
Yet he hopeth, fancy-fed, 
He may kiss his love to-morrow. 
But the breezes — ^what say they 1 
—" Fled away !— Fled away !" 

A a2 



EVENING. 

FROM SCHILLER. 
BY SAMUEL ROBINSON. ESQ. 

Sink, glorious God ! The thinty earth drinks up 
The quickening dew ; the peasant homevraTd plods ; 

The wearied hones draw 

The chariot slowly down. 

See ! from the crystal surface of the waves 

Who smiling welcomes thee 1 Thine heart replies ! 

The horses swifter fly : 

'Tis Thttis welcomes thee. 

Quick (mm his chariot springs into her arms 
The charioteer, and Cupid grasps the reins ; 

The hoises panting stand. 

And drink the cooling flood. 

Over the dusky heavens glides softly forth 
The fragrant night, whom folbws gentle love : 
Phcebus is gone to rest. 
Thou too may*st rest and love. 
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THE TROUBADOlJR, 

AND 

RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 

Thb Troubadour o'er many a plam 
Hath roamed unwearied, but in vain. 
O'er many a rugged mpuntain-scene. 
And forest-wild, his track hath been ; 
Beneath Calabria's glowing sky : 
He hath sung the songs of chivaliy. 
His voice hath swelled on the Alpine breeze, 
And rung through the snowy Pyrenees ; 
From Ebro's banks to Danube's wave, 

I 

He hath sought his prince, the loved, the brave. 

And yet, if still on earth thou art, 

O monarch of the lion-heart ! 

The faithful spirit, which distress 

But heightens to devotedness. 

But toil and trial vanquished not. 

Shall guide thy minstrel to the spot. 
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He hath reached a mountaiii hung with nne» 
And woods that wave o'er the lovely Rhine ; 
The feudal towers that crest its height 
Frown in unconquerable m^t ; 
Dark is their aspect of sullen state. 
No helmet hangs o'er the massy gate 
To bid the wearied pilgrim rest. 
At the chieftain's board a welcome guest ; 
Vainly rich evening's parting smile 
Would chase the gloom of the haughty pile. 
That midst bright sunshine loweis on high. 
Like a thunder-cloud in a summer-sky. 

Not these the halls where a child of song 
Awhile may speed the hours along ; 
Their echoes should repeat alone 
The tyrant's mandate, the prisoner's moan. 
Or the wild huntsman's bugle-blast. 
When his phantom-train are hunying past. 
The weaiy minstrel paused — ^his eye 
Roved o'er the scene despondingly : 
Within the lengthening shadow, cast 
By the fortress, towers and ramparts vast^ 
Lingering he gazed — the rocks around 
Sublime in savage grandeur frowned ; 
Proud guardians of the regal flood. 
In giant strength the mountains stood ; 
By torrents cleft, by tempests riven. 
Yet mingling still with the calm blue heaven. 
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Their peaks were bright with a sunny glow. 
But the Rhine all shadowy rolled below ; 
In purple tints the vineyards smiled. 
But the woods beyond waved dark and wild-f 
Nor pastoral pipe, nor convent's bell, 
• Was heard on the sighing breeze to swell. 
But all was lonely, silent, rude, 
A stem, yet glorious solitude. 

But hark! that solemn stillness breaking, 
The Troubadour's wild song is waking. 
Full oft that song, in days gone by, 

« 

Hath cheered the sons of chivalry ; 
It hath swelled o'er Judah's mountains lone, 
Hermon ! thy echoes have learned its tone ; 
On the Great Plain its notes have rung. 
The leagued Crusader's tents among ; 
'Twas loved by the Idon-heart, who won 
The palm in the field of Ascalon ; 
And now a&r o'er the rocks of Rhine 
Peals the bold strain of Palestine. 

THE TROUBADOUR*S SONG. 

" Thine hour is come, and the stake is set," 
The Soldan cried to the captive knight, 

** And the sons of the Prophet in throngs are met 
To gaze on the fearful sight. 



► 
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" But be oor faith by thy lips psofened. 

The £uth of Meoea'i shrine. 
Cut down the red-crow that maiks thy vest. 

And life shall yet be thine." 

" I have seen the Bow of my bosom^s blood. 

And gaied with nndaunted eye ; 
I have borne the bright cross through fire and flood. 

And think'st thon I fear to die ? 

" I have stood where thousands, by Salem's towers. 

Have fiill'n for the name divine ; 
And the faith that cheered their clonng horns 

Shall be the light of mine." 

' ' Thus wih thou die in the pride tti health. 
And the glow of youth's fieSh bkxnn ? 

Thou ait offered life, and pomp, and wealth. 
Or tortdie and the tomb." 

"1 have been where the crown of thorns was twined 

Fdi' a dying Saviour's brow ; 
He spum^ the treasures that lure mankind. 

And I reject them now !" 



** Art thou the son of a noble line 
In a land that is fair and blest ? 

And doth not thy spirit, proud captive ! pine, 
Again on ,its shores.to rest ? 



if 



"Oh ! fair are .the vine-clad hUls that rise 

In the countiy. of my love ; 
But yet, though cloudlew my native skies. 

There 's a brighter clime above !' 



i» 
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" Thine own is the choice to hail once more 

The soil of thy father's birth. 
Or to sleep, when thy lingering pangs are o*er, 

Forgotten in foreign earth.' 



The bard hath paused — ^for another tone 
Blends with the music of his own ; 
And his heart beats high with hope again. 
As a well-known voice prolongs the strain : 

" Aze there none within thy father's hall. 

Far o'er the wide blue main, 
Young Christain ! left to deplore thy fall. 

With sorrow deep and vain ? 

There are hearts that have loved me through the past. 

With holy love and true ; 
There are eyes, whose tears were streaming fast. 

When I bade my home adieu. 

Better they wept o'er the warrior's bier 

Than the apostate's living stain ; 
There 's a land where those who loved when here. 

Shall meet to love again." 
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Tb he ! thy prince — long aoagfat, long lost. 
The leader of the led-cnMS host ! 
Tis he ! — to nme thy joy betny. 
Young Troabadoar ! away, away ! 
Away to the island cS the brave. 
The gem on die bosom of the wave, 
AnHue the sons of the noble soQ, 
To win their lion fiom the toil ; 
And finee the wa«ail-ci^ shall flow. 
Bright in each hall the hearth shall glow ; 
The festal board shall be richly crowned. 
While knights and chieftains revel roond. 
And a thonsand harps with joy shall ring. 
When merry England hails her king ! 

[In printiiig Mrs. Henuuu'i beaotifiil poem "The Tnmbadonr 
and Richard Cceur de Lion," I have deviated from the plan of the 
Literary Soavenir, it having already been pabltthed. I had pre- 
pared a short illnstratioii to aMoaqtaay tJie plate myaelf ; but 
having met with this poem, I most willingly gave it the jveference. 
Three other pieces, not less attractive of their kind, will be foond 
in the foregoing pages, from Mrs. Hemans's pen, which were for- 
nishcd by her expressly for this work. — A. A. W.] 
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Po«r wratehM. that depMid 
Oh graataMS* &Tean, inmm m I h««« dtNie, 
Wake mad fljid noUunc- 



It is melancholy to reflect how often the warm impulses 
of, kindness grow chilled by the prospect of a wearying 
peraeveranoe, and how many causes for repentance arise 
out of the violation of laws which we have imposed upon 
ourselves. The truth of this observation is constantly 
exemplified by the patroniadng propensit]^ which is the pro- 
perty of every good-natured, unthinking person who may 
happen to be endowed with means or influence. Pro- 
mises are made without regard to the difficulties of per- 
formance, or the capacity of the object ; and hopes are 
raised of which the disappointment has many a time de- 
pressed a life, which would otherwise have been contented 
and happy, into sorrow, discontent, and even death 
itself. We have all of us witnessed instances of this 
nature, in greater or less extent ; and I fear that the fol- 
lowing little history, which occurred under my own eye, 
will only be thought too common. 
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I lived -some yean ago in a small, retired vUlage, 
which was chiefly the property of a great lady, who 
occupied a manson that was considered the pride of 
the neighbonifaood. It was a noble place, surronnded 
by a huge paik, studded with ornamental timber, and 
summer-houses, and lakes and grottos, and other at- 
tractions, which filled it in the summer months with half 
the quality of the metropolis. During the London season, 
however, it is diflicult for great people to find suitable 
companions elsewhere : and our lady, whose state of 
health was inadequate to the labours of society, beyond 
the little sympathetic ciide I have mentioned, would 
sometimes amuse herself by condescendingly attending, to 
the comforts of her nearer dependents. She had not long 
lost her husband, had no children, and was not past the 
age of a degree of nmu^nce with which young widows- 
are apt inconsiderately to devote themselves to a world of 
melancholy resignation, and the sole pursuit of promoting 
the happiness of others. The sincerity of these resolu- 
tions is seldom disputed at the time they are made, and I 
used to feel quite as much.re8pect for Lady L- , when 
her stately form strolled down to the village with these 
benevolent propensities, as the little boys and girls did 
for the gold lace and long stick of the footman who stalked 
behind her. 

- Among her especial favourites^ were an honest, in- 
dustrious couple, who fully deserved the- distinction. 
They had a large family of beautiful children, whom 
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they brought up in a manner that did them credit, and 
whom they had afterwards the reward of seeing well off 
in life — all, except one, and in this one they reposed their 

greatest hopes, for it was LadyL -'s god -daughter, 

a little beauty, who had drawn from her the most flattering 
promises of protection^ I was always fond of children, 
and the young Queen Mab, for so I named her from her 
light and fairy form, and graceful expression, was one of 
the most engaging I had ever met widi. She was not 
more than five or six years old ; but, as I watched her 
sporting before the cottage door, there was a sensi- 
bility and mind in her childish actions, which, when ker 
fair hair and blue eyes-were transjported to the gr«at house, 
(deprived me of one of my most interesting contemplations. 
Mab became all at once a little lady, and I never saw her 
but when she came down with, her patroness to astonish 
her brothers and sisters, ajid soil her finery in the thought- 
less joy of the meeting. I coidd not help thinking^ that 
there was something hard in the exaltation of one of the 
little brood over the rest, but yet the less favoured urchins 
seemed the happiest. Hiey only looked upon her with a 
degree of fear, as if she were no longer one of them, and 
her departure was always a signal for the renewal of 
their gambols ; but in Mab the tear of regret could hardly 
be restrained, and it was a matter of doubt whether the 
advantages she enjoyed were sufficient to heal the lace- 
ration of ties which were never intended to be broken. 
The child which we take from its parents has, in 
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justice, a claim upon us, superior even to that of our own 
offspring j^ for we burthen ourselves with the obligation to 
atone for an injuiy at the outset This, however, is an 
arrangement which is seldom considered. Nay, we are 
apt to think ourselves entitled to gratitude for the inflic- 
tion, and to exact, in return, a devotion which nature has 
rendered impossible. Such was the case with the little 
Queen Mab. Her protectress really was, in the general 
acceptation of the word, a kind-hearted, though not an 
over-sensible woman. She treated her with tenderness, 
and supposed herself to be doatingly fond of her ; and the 
pretty plaything would ne^e to her side with all her 
infantine propensity to love. The joyous spirit of the 
child, however, was gone. She sat amidst her multitude 
of toys and treasures with her winning tongue at rest, 
and the tears ever ready to spring from her eyes, but 
which she knew must be restrained for fear of reproach. 
The only method of cheering her, was to promise her a 
visit to the cottage. The blood would then start to her 
cheeks, and the laughter to her eyes ; her treasures were 
all collected for the little tribe of her bosom, and she was 
again the light spirit that only wanted wings to make 
it perfect. All this*was, of course, a subject of extreme 

mortification to a person who, like Lady L , could 

not understand why superior kindness should not pur- 
chase superior attachment ; and as her proteg^ increased in 
years and understanding, her feelings were doomed to be 
wrung still further with doubts and remonstrancies which 
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Mab's artless assurances had not power to allay. Because 
she could not love her patroness exclusively, she was 

accused of not loving her at all ; and Lady L , whose 

romantic turn of mind could not endure ingratitude, 
began, of course, to repent of her ill-advised adoption. 
The fact was, its novelty had worn off, and she was 
heartily tired of it. Yet, what was she to do 1 She had 
undertaken to bring her up, and to break her promise 
and restore the victim to happiness would not be be- 
coming. Bring her up she must ; and then, when she 
had brought her up, what was to become of her ? It was 
strange that she had not considered this at first; but 
then, to be sure, she could not tell how she would turn 
out. She had not spirit or affection to be a companion 
in private, — she had not birth to be taken into society. 

In short. Lady L was in a terrible straight ; and, in 

the mean time, the arrangements which had been made 
for the pretty Mab's education were pursued the more 
eflfectually, from the little interest she ezdted, and the 
rarity of affectionate interruption. Her progress was 
rapid, even for these circumstances, for her mind had no 
enjoyment but in its own cultivation. She was a being 
who lived only in being loved, and was soon aware of 
the change which had succeeded the novelty of her re- 
moval to the great house ; and so the forlorn creature 
went on and on with her task to dispel the reflections of 
years which should have produced none but happy ones. 
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Perhaps the only pleasurable moments of Mab's life, 
(for her parents were soon removed to another estate, 
where she saw no more of them), were when Lady L-^ — 
had her periodical influx of visitors. I used sometimes 
to be invited on these occasions, and was delighted to 
see how my favourite, then about fourteien years of age, 
was admired and caressed. Eveiy body loved her, and, in 
consequence, she loved every body, which increased the 
great lady's chagrin the more. How pervexw, that she 
should be. happy with every one but herself! In fact, 
the child had been reproached till she was afraid of her, 
and did not dare to show any symptoms of affection, lest 
she should be thought a hypocrite. Under the influence 
of this society, the natural delicacy of Mab's mind re- 
ceived all the polish, if not the confidence, which the 
great world could have given it. Her manner was 
moulded into perfect elegance, and her beauty served to 
shape itself into accordance with it. The rosy spaikle of 
her infancy had subsided into the faint flush of transitory 
excitement. The full, dimpled cheeks, and undefined out- 
line of features, had fallen into a graceful oval, and dis- 
played the minute chiseling of a statue. The laughing 
look had declined into pensive thoughtfulness, and the 
slender symmetry of her person proved fully that the ex- 
pression was not assumed. Altogether, Mab was the 
sweetest document of poetry that nature had ever experi- 
enced. 
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About this time, Lady L , from the disappoint- 
ment which she had experienced in her first favourite, 
thought fit to provide herself with another. She accord- 
ingly took to her gentle bosom a remarkably fine young 
captain of dragoons. Certes, the fidelity with which she 
had kept her resolution of thinking herself extremely 
happy, and the most beneficent promoter of comfort to 
others, deserved no less a reward. She had persevered 
in it through the summer of her life — ^nay, through the 
very dog-days of it, — and had arrived at that nondescript 
season which was neither summer nor autumn. 

This revdution was, for a time, all in young Mab's 
favour. The captain, though a modest man, who could 
not have been enticed into matrimony without the pro* 
spect of a few thousand acres of fine umbrageous timber 
to cool his blushes, was an honest, good-natured blade, 
who never, like his wife, suffered his good intentions to 
be poisoned by compound distillations of sentiment. . He 
would confer kindness without caring whether people 
were grateful or not, and, accordingly, he had seldom 
found them otherwise. He Ikughed at the complaints 
against Mab's disposition ; taught her only to have con- 
fidence in his good will, and her heart sprung towards him 
with all the engaging frankness which had been desired 
and discouraged by her patroness. 

Romance is all very delightful, and, now and then, 
very harmless, so long as it is sweetened by youth ; but 
the romance that is out of season U usuaUy heady. 

BB' 
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and drives ui to the commission of follies wfaieh sober 

|)eople can hardly imagine. Lady L was af first 

jealous/ as usual , of her proteg6, and afterwards che- 
rished an equal mistrust of her husband. He did not 
profess that extreme passion for her which persons who 
begin to doubt their powers of excitement are so pecu- 
liariy apt to exact ; and, to preserve him fronk tempta- 
ti6hi(, it obciirred to her that Mab w*as of an' age which 
required a ' greater degreis of circumspection than had 
been- practised heretofore. It was very well to let her 
have the run of the drawing-room, as a child, but as a 
young woman she must live in greater retirement. The 
limits of her study in the morning, and a walk in the 
garden when the captain was sitting over his wine, were 
license sufficient ; and the company of* a veiy decent 
lady's maid was all that could be desired. As for the 
tidmiration of lords and ladies, and such folk, it was 
only calculated to raise improper expectations, and unfit 
her for the destiny to which she was necessarily devoted 
by her birth. 

The gentle girl did not complain. She did not ask 
whether the acquirements which she had been suffered to 
make for the purpose of administering to h& protectresses 
pleasure had not already unsuited her to any life but that 
in which they were likely to be ahderstood. She wan- 
dered about lonely and distressed, as though she had 
been guilty of some crime which had banish^ her from 
society. She would seat herself at the foot of an old 
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oak in the park, with a book upon- her lap, which her 
thoughts wduld not tfaffei her to peruse, while her mild 
blue eyes ^vandered tremblingly around for some obj^tto 
fix them, and drive back the unavailing tears to her 
bosom ; and when her bitter hour of solitude was ex- 
pired, she was condemned to the still more bitter en- 
durance of vulgar familiarity, which vras more inclined 
to presume from the novelty of its exercise. She had not 
even the consolation of a guess as to what was ultimately 
to become of her. She felt herself a burthen to herself 
and to her protectress and the abyss into which she was 
about t6 be cast, assumed every day a more terrific aspect. 
Things coittiiiued in this state for another year or two, 
and Mab was gradually permitted to sink deeper and 
deeper in humiliation. Her patroness seldom desired her 
presence, and, instead of being employed in the accon^- 
plishments in which she had been bred, it was suggested 
that she might assist her companion in tricking out the 
decayed person which, in spite of the measures that 
had been taken, seemed no whit the more captivating to 
the young soldier tha:n it was before. Mab became little 
more than a better sort of lady's maid ; and vras soon 
condenmed to pour out tea for that order of visitors who 
were not admissible to the drawing-room, but something 
too good for the kitchen. Amongst these was the bailiff, 
a personage who was very respectable in his line, and 
very uncouth attd uneducated out of it. He was much 
prized by his lady for his grateful attachment, and by the 

B b2 
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captain for getting in the rents; but what were these 
qualities to the pretty Mab ? There was nothing to in- 
terest, her in a weather-beaten face of forty, seemed in 
eveiy direction with .the lines of pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; and it naturally never occured to her that such a 
being could leave the bwings of his cattle for the gentle 
voice of love. She poured out the good man's tea as she 
was desired, and smiled condescendingly, to deliver him 
from his panic. After a time or two, he became more at 
his ease ; and, finally, bit his fingers and began to be 
ambitious. I know not how he contrived to screw his 
courage to the sticking place ; but I rather suspect that 
his benevolent mistress, who continued her endeavours to 
promote universal felicity, lent him a hand. However 
the case might be. Lady L took the opportunity of a 
temporary absence of her husband with his regiment, to 

acquaint the innocent Mab that Mr. complained of 

her tea having intoxicated him. She described him in all 
the interesting terms which are captivatii^ to girls of 
fifteen ; but, tike a savage, he only looked the more 
hideous for his decorations. Mab was quite old enough to 
distinguish between the true and artificial colouring, and 
neither the promise of increased love and protection, nor 
the gift of the romantic woodbine cottage at the end of 
the park, could dry up her agony of tears. She sank 
shuddering upon her knees, and hid her young face as 
though a monster were before her ; and Lady L sa- 
tisfied herself that she had more just grounds than ever to 
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reproach her with the basest ingratitude. .She had taken 
her from a station which would have devoted her to the 
meanest servitude, — she had loved her as her own child, — 
she had educated her in the most finished style ; — ^and 
now, that she desired her to, be happy, and bestowed 
upon her a provision for life, her advice was to be dis- 
puted; and her wishes were to be disregarded. 

.The miserable girl replied that she was not ungrateful ; 
that she loved her most truly ; that she prayed most fer- 
vently to be iEible toprove it. Then ' ' why did she refuse to 
give the proof which was now in hei* pov^er ? and what 
was likely to have become of her had she been left to her 
humble fateVV ' ' I know it, I know it ! — ^I should have had 
to toil, as my little brothers and sisters have done. Per- 
haps I should have begged, at the worst. I could but 
have died ; and I should have died without the suspicion 
of ingratitude, or the sin of nxarrying where my heart 
shudders. I know I am now a feeble inexperienced girl, 
and unable to provide for myself if turned upon the world ; 
but if you have found me unworthy of being your com- 
panion, let me be your servant. If my heart is unsuscep- 
tible of the feelings you anticipated, the principles which 
you have' bestowed upon me will at least render me faith- 
ful. I have not made an ill use of my time, and can do 
much that you will hot find' in others.'' 

Alas ! the tenderness of Lady L had ceased to be 

more than a theory. She doubted the motives of the poor 
girl's reluctance to leave her, and threw out hints which 
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oovld have sprung finom nothing but the craelty of a jea* 
Ions heart. 

Mab was struck dumb — «he gazed upon her protectress 
for a wh^Q — her heart struggled to her throat, and she 
sunk back in her chair in an agony of distiess. Lady 
L — >— felt comripced that she had touched the sectet 
spring of her victim's motives, and swept out of the room 
in a whirwind of jealousy and indignation. 

From thu moment poor Mab offered no further Tesist*- 
ance to her fate. , She dried her tears; and though her 
fiace was deadly pale, it wore a look of determination to 
do all that was required of her. Lady L— — ' generously 
forgave her the crime which was thought to be unequivo- 
cally confessed ; and the woodbine cottage was furnished 
in the most elegant style. I had hbpes, that her extreme 
youth would aciSdmniodate itself to her circumstances, 
and that her 1^ might hereafter pasd in tranquillity and 
contentment. At all events, no change could be for the 
worse, where her presence was a burthen ; and where she 
was doomed to undergo the keenest suffering, and as 
continually admonished that she was indebted in the 
deepest gratitude, *My Speculations, however, were mis- 
taken.- In the -interval before her marriage, she wandered 
lonely and disconsolate, without occupation, and appa- 
rently without thought. She was striving to drive away 
reflection, and summon a desperate resolution for the 
trying occasion, and she succeeded. She went to the 
altar with the same calmness that supports a criminal 
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to the bar when his fate is certain. Her pretty features 
were sharpened into the sternness of death, and she spoke 
the fatal words with the audible precision which we might 
imagine of a spirit, when the tremors and anxieties of 
life are past. In the evening there was ^fete champetre 
for the second-rate persons of the neighbourhood, includ- 
ing all the bridegroom's friends and relations, and the 
bride's future associates. My heart ached for their vul- 
garity; but Mab's countenance underwent no change ; and 
Lady L moved about with a condescending and bene- 
volent aspect as though every thing met with her perfect 
approval, and her heart were gladdened by the happiness 
she had occasioned. 

It would be tedious to relate the miseries of poorMab's 
union, or how meekly she persevered in her endeavours to 
overcome them. There wa^ no situation in which she 
could have been placed without performing her duty, but 
her spirits and her health were not in her power- While, 
therefore, her husband was inclined to treat her kindly 
for her submission to his habits, he could not fail of being 
dissatisfied with the visible efforts which it cost her. He 
was too much a man of business either to yield or expect 
any great share of devotion ; but he thought it unreason- 
able that she should shrink from him with disgust. It 
was unjust to wear a face of such piteous sorrow, and 
subject him to the suspicion of ill usage. It was obstinate 
and unheard of to waste away, day by day, without ut- 
tering a complaint, or giving him an opportunity to remedy 
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tlieeviL By degrees his dia8atis&ctio& began to find vent 
in expostulation. She was taunted coanely with setting 
herself too high upon the patronage she had enjoyed, and 
was again taught to look back to her birth, and consider 
herself a fortunate being. She did not dispute the pro- 
priety of these allusions, and only laboured the more 
assiduously to prevent their recurrence ; but still it was in 
vain. Her efforts to appear happy did not prove her in- 
ability to feel so, and wjien she would have seemed least 
above her station, she was always the least successfuL 
The exertion of a smile only left her to exhaustion and 
weeping ; and her courtesy to her new style of compa- 
nions was considered strained and. supercilious. She 
could not talk to them in their own way, and she found 
that her late elevation caused them to misinterpret her 
feelings with unsparing malice. Her heart sickened at 
the vain endeavour to please, where it was predetermined 
that she should fail, and she was accused of disgusting 
the low tribe by silence and inattention. Whatever she 
did was wrong. Her timid nature became habitually 
hesitating and mistrustful of itself, and .things became 
worse and worse. She was considered a weak and un- 
happily disposed creature^ and- her husband presumed to 
treat her with neglect and contempt. Her resolution and 
her health became exhausted together, and in less than 
two months from her marriage, she wept herself upon a 
a bed which was destined to yield her lasting repose. 
Lady L^ , ^pse benevolent countenance had not 
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been seen at the cottage since she had foundteason to doubt 
the efficacy of the measures to which she had resorted for 
the happiness of its inmates, was sent for at MaVs touch- 
ing entreaties. She came at the call, with a heart flutter- 
ing with self-reproach, and a variety of well-meant plans 
of atonement ; for which, however, she was saved the pain 
of ungrateful returns. Her proteg6, wasted and woe- 
begone, could hardly be raised upon her pillow, andther^ 
was scarce blood enough at her heart to sufiuse her cheek 
with a flush of satisfaction. 

There was an affectionate spirit playing upon her fair 

features, which told more than Lady L thought ne- 

cessaiy, and gave her transparent bosom and lucid glance 

> an ethereal appearance which was fearfully beautiful. 

Lady L sdmost started from the touch of her hand ; 

and her tears, which had usually been too ready to flow, 
were stopped by breathless suiprise. 

** I thought," said the gentle girl, " you would pardon 
my sending for you at such a time. I could not die -mth- 
out beseeching you to believe that I am not ungrateful. I 
told you that I could not live, and, you see, the truth of 
it is proved. I told you that I loved you, for your good- 
ness to me, and it was equally true. I have only one last 
favour to beg, which is, that you will think of me kindly, 
but never suffer my memory to give you pain. My early 
death is most welcome to me, for I have seen enough of 
life to be satisfied, and all the good which was likely to 
attach me to it I have owed to your kiiyi hands. Re- 
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member tlus, and tliatlwas no l ij| iucf ite in &at premiBg 
tiiem to my heut." 

Poorlfab! she oontiinied to pre» the band wliii^ die 
hdd, till ber gnap was cold, and ber Une eyes were 
beamiiigiHieresonmr could never leadiber. Ifeeltbat 
I bavetold berstoiy fis^jfy and imperfectly, batoonvi^iiig, 
as it did, sndi a tooching eiample of capndoas patronage, 
I eonld not cbooae bnt attempt it. Of the ill-adviaed 
cause of ber sonows, I have still another woid to say — a 
word with which the lover of retributive justice will 
baldly dispense. When the foregoing particnlais were 
made known to Lady L 's young husband, who re- 
turned from bis r^iiment shortly aAerwaids, the heartless- 
neas of her conduct was more than his honest spirit could 
brook. Her romantic lamentations over the frustration of 
her well-meant deagns, were insufficient to deceive him 
nto ^ty or foigiveness ; and he left her in disgust, to 
assuage her conscience with fresh resolutions of sorrow and 
philanthropy, and to amuse her leisure hours with the 
detail of her hard usage, or the unaccountable misfortunes 
of every interesting person whom she had undertaken to 
patronize. 



A FAREWELL TO THE MUSE. 

Not in envy, ire, or grief. 
Bid I now the Muse farewell ; 

Tis no childish fkncy brief. 
Lured away by newer spell ; 

A 9, of earthly good the diief^ 
I have sought her long and well. 

> Not in anger ; — ^inward joys 

Have been mine, and meed of praise, — 
Payment vast for idle toys. 

Fleeting, unsubstantial lays ; — 
Sandy columns wind destroys, 
And that "wind again can raise. 

No, — ^nor yet in grief we part,— 

Never unto bard like me. 
Gave the Muse a brokeh heart ; 

Tis to noble votaries, she 
Doth that awful gift impart, — 

Pledge of immortality! 
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Not in envy ; — tfaongli aroand. 
Like the stais, a ladiant tfaioi^. 

Id their sereral oifoits found, 
I behold the sons of song, — 

Every brow with laurel bound. 
And a few as giants strong. 

Not in envy ; — though I know 
Neither wreath nor radiance mine ; 

I will yet pay homage low. 
Pilgrim-like* at eveiy shrine ; 

Seek where buds and blossoms grow, 
And for others garlands twine. 

Never hath the Muse bereaved me. 
Song hath lightened hours of pain ; 

Never Poet yet deceived me, 
Truer friend I scarce could gain ; 

Ne'er among the things that grieved me. 
Ranked the minstrel lute and strain. 

Yet I bid the art adieu. 

It may be adieu. for ever ; 
I abjure the Syren too. 

Vain, I own my best endeavour ; 
Weak to grasp, though keen to view^ 

Climbing alway — rising never* 
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Though I smite the rock of song. 
At my stroke no stream will flow, — 

At my spell no spirits strong 
Bidden come, or mastered go ; 

Nor the world of passion throng 
With its wild waves to and fro. 

Farewell Muse ! — ^vouchsafing never 

But dim glance and veiled brow ; 
Farewell Lute ! — a rude toy ever. 

Broken, stringless, soon art thou ! 
Farewell Song ! — ^thy last notes quiver, — 

Muse, — Lute,— Music, — farewell now ! 

October 5th, 1825. M. J. J. 



A REMONSTRANCE 



TO THS AUTHORESS OF THE FOREGOING " FAREWKLL 

« 

TO THE MUSE," 



BY ALARIC A, WATTS. . 

I. 
Gentle Minstrel, say not so ! 

Bid not thus the Muse farewell ! 
Since to her 'tis thine to owe 

Many a bright and soothing spell. 
Fraught with power to bring a train 

Of unbidden joys around thee : — 
If she " lightens hours of pain/' 

And, wheii fate's barbed arrows wound thee, 
Pours upon thy bleeding heart. 
Balsam sweet, to heal the smart ; 
If thou 'st loved her '* long and well,' 
Wherefore bid her now farewell ! 
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II. 
Fame's proud steep is hard to climbi 

Never Poet gained its brow. 
And its laurel wreath sublime, 

But tnth toilsome steps, and slow ; 
For the Muse is coy to yield 

To the first light vows we make her ; 
Those who 'd see her spells unsealed. 

To their inmost hearts must take her ; 
Cherish her in weal or woe. 
And all other loves forego ; — 
Nor, when fancies wild impel, 
Bid her thusj like thee, farewell ! 

III. 
Why pronounce her promise vain. 

And her name, ungrateful, wrong ? 
Why declare in such a strain. 

In so wildly sweet a song. 
That she ne'er to thee hath given 

Gleams of her ethereal fire, — 
Foretastes of her native heaven. 

Now to soften — ^now inspire ! 
Where, if not on hearts like thine. 
May she pour her rays divine ; 
To whom may she her mysteries tell, 
If thou must bid her thus farewell ! 
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IV; " 

* 
Then take thy Lute, and it shall be, 

Betide what may of dark or bright. 
Even as Aladdin's lamp to thee. 

The depths of thine own heart to light : — 
To point where gems unnumbered shine, 

Wealth thou may 'st scarcely deem of now-; 
And bid thee thence a garland twine, 

To grace thy young, aspiring brow, — 
A wreath of more than mortal birth. 
To keep thy memory green on earth, 
When thou hast bidden Song's sweet spell. 
Muse, Lute, and Life, indeed. Farewell ! 
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RETIREMENT. 



A PICTURE IN THE BRITISH OALLERT» BT LEAKY. 

It was a stream in Thessaly, the banks 
Were solitaiy,- for the cypress trees 
Closed o'er the waters ;<yet at times the wind 
Threw back the branches, and then a sunbeam 
flung down a golden gift upon the waye, - 
And showed its treasures ; for the pebbles shone 
Like pearls and purple gems, fit emblems they 
For the delights that h<^ holds, up to youth. 
False in their glittering, and when they lose 
The sparkle of the water and the sun. 
They are found valueless. Is it not thus 
With pleasures, when the freshness and the gloss 
That young life threw o'er them has dried away ? 

One only flower grew in that lonely place. 
The lily, covered with its shadowy leaves, 
Even as some Eastern beauty with her veil, 

c c 
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And like the favourite urns of spring ; its bells 

Held odours that the zephyrs dared not steal. 

And by the river was a maiden leant. 

With large dark eyes, whose melancholy light 

Seemed as bom of deep thought which had gone through 

Full many a stage of human wretchedness, — 

Had known the afuoous misery of love, — 

The sickness of the hope which pines and dies 

From many disappointments, — and the waste 

Of feefingsin the gay aAd lighted hall; — 

But more, as knowledge grew but from report 

Than its own aad ^itperiiBnee ; for she lovfd 

The shelter of the ^et iMmntaia villey. 

The shadow of the lotnted myrtle giove* 

And, moie thai^ aU, the aoUtaiy bend, 

Hidden by eyprestes, of hex own lim.^r- 

They called the upas^^ifi^l^MnJkSuiint. 

X«a £• l4* 
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CONSTANCE DE CEZELLI. 



Itatfaig As trodblM tt th» L«igM, !■ ISIO, Burf d« Mat Amo, forcraor «f Lsanla 
fer Hanrf IV., w*t takm priMW«r by th« SpaaiarrU. Thay preiMd tha goivenior to dali- 
v«r ap Laveato { thay tbraatonad at th« nma ti«« to kill Ub, if bo did Bot panvada 
CwMlaaaa D» CaaaM^ Ma wifc, wba h»* f «i bowatf at tbo. haad oT tte guviMNi, to opM 
tb« gataa. Ha was iataMtrablo. Coastaaoo, lalbraMd of bb daagor, repliod, abo woald 
Borar parebaaa tba life of bar baabaad by giriaf «p a tantnm, toft lb* yaaMrraitioii 9( 
wbieb b« would flory to dl«. Irritatad at tbii, tbay pat tboir tbraat into axaention, aad 
tbon miaod tbo aiogo. Henix IT., wbo kaaw bow to raeoBpoif* gnat aotiooa, aont bar 
tba bravot a* goTonMaa of liOMBto, witb ita rarsnioa to b«r MB. 

Hiatarg t/ Framet. 



I. 

Li&T to the blue's call, trajorpUog of ipailed feet, 

A battle-ciy from the outward wall, whore 'culrassed 

warriors oseet ; 
A sound of woe is on the breease, a murmuring of despair, 
And tears, half shame, half sadness, flow from one wild 

watching there. 

II. 
SlM walks the toxwt's height, avd; she stilk her heart to 

speak, 
Whilt fidls the sombre hue of night like sorrow on her 

cheek ; — 
" Oh, would that life of mine might save thy proud head 

from the sword, 
I 'd wekone as a joy the grave, my husbattd and my lord ! 

cc 2 
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III. 
^' They tell me thou must die, and I look upon our son ; — 
Mght'st thou be saved t Thou might'st — and I — ^what 

hath my rashness done 1 — 
Yet wert.thou \fy thy Constance now, all stained thy 

noble fam.e. 
How could I gaze upon thy brow—- and die not in my 

shame I 

/ 

IV. 

" Oh, ever wast thou kitown to wear, in tent, on battle- 
plain. 

The loftiest brow, the stateliest mien, of all the knightly 
train ; 

And I have gazed with woman's pride, lived on each look, 
each word,— 

Oh, woe that thou shonld'st leave my side, — ^my husband 
and my lord ! 

V. 
" Where Francei's banners wave, 'mid. the thundering 

* cannon's breath, 
Had'st thou found among the perished- brave a hero's 

honoured death, 
Not thus I would have wept the fate renown and glory 

vTrought; 
But, thus by traitor' hands to die, it 'is a maddening 
thought ! 
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VI. 

" Our son is wild with grief, yet recks not of thy fate, — 
' Where/ cries he, ' is my sire, our chief, the foe beset 

our gate 1 
Those gleaming swords, gay dancing plumes, that mock 

the kindling sky, 
Mark when my gallant father comes, they will not wave 

thus high.' 

VII. 
" Day sets behind the hiUs, and countless golden lines 
Are flashing down the- ciystal streams, on the- green and 

purple vines ; 
Alas! even now thy doom they^seal — ^thy groans are on 

the air — 
Save him ! oh, hear me, heaven — ^I kneel — ^I kneel in my 

despair V* 

• 

vni. 
Tis mom, but dark and drear, — she looks on earth 'mid 

storm, — 
The wide sea trenibles, as in fear, before her threatening 

form; 
On Leucate's plain, a warrior knight in .pale death lonely 

lies. 
His funeral song the ' thunder's peal, as it sweeps from 

the frowning skies. 

'. C« S* 



THE TAKING OF TROY. 

CHORUS FflOlf THB TROAftS^ OP EI7RIPI0B6. 
BT THE REV. H. H. MILMAN. 

A SAD, unwonted song, 
O'er Itioq, Muse ! prolong. 
Mingled with tears of woe. 
The inneral descant slow. 

I too, with shriek and frantic ciy,. 
Take up the dismal melody ; 
How, lost through that strange four-wheeled car. 
Stem Argos' captive cfaaias we wear. 
What time the Gnsek, or ete he fled. 
Left at our gate the armed steed. 
Menacing the heavens with giant height, 
And all with golden housings bright. 

Shouted all the people loud. 
On the rock-built height that stood,— r 
" Come," they sang, and on they prept, — 
** Come, from all our toils released, 
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Lead the blest imagd to the dirine 

Of her, &e Jove-boni Trojan lAadd dii^e I" 

Linger^ thefi what tmHirouB maid ? 
Her age hh tardy steps delayed ;-« 
With gladsome shout, and jocund song. 
They drew their tre^SLchermis fate along; 
And all the Phrygian-rout 
Through every gate rufth'd dot 
On the dangerous gift they lead. 
The beauty of the* unyoked) immortal steed. 
With its ambushed watridr fkeight, 
Argos' pride IH^IliOn's «M«. 
Round the i^ftily hOrto, ftnd round 
Cord and cable §0(m they w<Nxnd^ 
And drag it oh, 1&» pinffiaee dtti^ 
Of some tall and i^ttttely barl. 
To the Temple's ma^e floor. 
Soon to siwim with Trojali gore^ 

O'er the toil, the triumph, spread 
Silent night her curtained shade ; 
But Lybian pipes still sweetly rang. 
And many a Phrygian air they sang ; 
And maidens danced with aiiy feet, 
To the jocund measures sweet. 
And every house was blazing bright. 
As the glowing festal light 
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Its rich aod^pQiiple iplendour itteamed. 
Where the mantling wiae»cttp gleamed. 

liiit J, the while, the palace courts aKmnd, 

Hymning the mountain queen, Jove's virgin daughter. 
Went with Uithe dance, and music's sprightly sound, — 

When, aU at once, the frantic cry of slau^ter 
All through the wide and startled dty.ran ! 
The shuddering infants on their mothers' breasts 
Clung with their (laiids, and.cowered within their vests. 
Forth stafted the mighty Mars, and the fell work began. 

The work of Pallas in her ire !— 

Then round each waning altar fire. 
Wild slaughter, drunk with Phrygian blood. 
And mnrtheious Desolation strewed ;. 

Where, on her couch of dumber, laid. 

Was wont to rest the tender maid. 
To warrior Greece ^e crown of .triumph gave. 
The last full anguish to the Phiygian slave ! 



MY GODFATHER. 



BT MISS MlTFORD. 



It is now nearly twenty yean ago' that I, a young girl, 
just freed from the trammeb of schooldom, went into a 
remote and distant county, on a vbit to my godfather, to 
make acquaintance with a large colony of my relations, 
and behold new scenes and new faces ;— « pleasure, cer- 
tainly ; but a formidable and awful pleasure to a shy and 
home-loving girl. Nothing could have reconciled me to 
the prospect of encountering so many strange cousins, 
for they were all strangers, but my strong desire to see 
my dear and venerable godpapa, for whom, although we 
had never met since the christening, I entertained the 
most lively aflfection, — an afiection nourished on his part 
by kindnesses of every sort, from the huge wax-doll, and 
the letter in print-hand proper to the damsel of six years 
old, down to the pretty verses, and the elegant necklace, 
his birih-day greeting to the young lady of sixteen. He 
was no stranger, tiiat dear godpapa ! I was quite sure I 
should know him at first sight, quite sure that I should 
love him better than ever-— both which predictions were 
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verified to the letter^ It would have been strange indeed 
if they had not. . 

Mr. Evelyn, for so I shall call him, was a gentleman 
of ancient family and considerable fortune, residing in a 
small town in the north of England ; where he had occu- 
pied, for the last fifty years, the best house, and the 
highest station, the object of universal respect and afiection 
from high and low. H^ wto that beautiful thing, a 
healthy and happy old man. Shakspeare, the master- 
painter, has piutly described him fot BLe, in the words of 
old Adam, — 

"Therefore mftLgtiatak lostf ivhitier, 
Frofetybokkiiidljr.*' 

Never was wintiy day, with iSie smi smSng upcrn th^ 
icicles, so bright or so Iceen. At dghty-four he had an 
unbent vigorous perMm, a iitsh colour, long curlii^ milk*' 
white hair, and r^;ttlar futures, lighted up by eyes as 
brilliant and as jnercing as those<tf ahawk : his foot hvm 
as light, his voice as clear, and hii speech ba joyous, as at 
twenty. He had a life of miiid, an alertness of spirit, k 
brilfismt and unfading hilarity, which wfere to him Wtb 
the quick blood of youfii. Tmie hud beeft ndher hifl 
friend than his foe ; had stolen nellttng as fer as I eouM 
discover; and had given sw^ a license to bis jckes and hitf 
humour, that he was, when I knew lam, as privileged tt 
person as a court-jester in days of yore. Perhaps he was 
alwajTs so ; for, independently of fortune and station, h%)i 
animal spirits, invincible good humour, and a «ertldtt 
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b<iHtliii^ bflkiousndss, are |>retty fitme to make their way 
in the world, espjodally whdn itiey seA only for petty dis* 
tinctions. He wa« dw^ys the first pemNmage of his small 
tircle ; president of ^alf tiie clubs in Ihe neighbottrhood ; 
steward to the raees ; diaiiman 6f liie bench ; father of 
tiie cotpoimtioii ; ahd wouid, undoubt^y, h«fe been 
bien^ber for ^e town if that ancient borottgh had not had 
the ill luck to be disfranchised in w>me sttnmy period of 
our national history. 

But ^at was no gi«at loss to Taf dear godfather, £ven 
the bench and th6 vestiy, althongfc he pi««deii at them 
with BufiicM6«it Teputktion, were too grate matters 16 suit 
his taste. He w«dd have made ti bad iE>o]icft magistrate: 
his sympathies ran directly th6 contrary #ay. Accord- 
ingly he used to be ^aecused of <3ertain m^rc^l abuses 
ef his office of jnstieb of the peace, sixch as winldttg at 
vagrants and vagabonds, encoura^ngthe Merry Aftdiew, 
and the droll fellow Punch, and feeing thd constable not 
to take up aX^rioin drunken fiddler, who had haunted 
the town, man and bey, ^ese forty yeavs. 

Racjes and balls were more his element. There he 
would walk about with his htods behind him, and a 
pleasant word for«my one ; his keen eye ^arkling with 
gaiety, and his chuckHng laugh heard above all ; the 
unwearied patron and pnimoter of festivity in all i^ 
branches f hither 'than the dance should langmndi he 
would stand vLp hknifelf. This indulgence to the youngs 
or rather this sympathy with enjoyment wherever he found 
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u, wM not confined Id the lidb ; he fiked a Cur or a revel 
(jnite as irdl as an assembly, — periiaps better, becansa 
the memment there was noiaer, heartier, and more coos- 
pleielyfiteefiramrestramL How he mold chndL the rosy 
coontiy. ksKs under the diin, and qoestion diem about 
their sweetfaeaxtB ! Andhowtfae fittfe.coqaefcteswonld 
smile and bhiah, and antsy, and ciy fie, and enjoy it ! 
That was certainly an octogenarian prifflegie, and one 
fiurly woidi a score or two of yeara in his enliwaliran. 

But diere divenions, thorooghly as he entered into 
dicir spirit, were by no means neoeHary to his individanl 
amusement. His dieeifblness needed no external stimnli. 
The day was too short, — life itself, aMioagh so prolonged, 
was too brief for his busy idleness. He had nodiing to 
do, followed na calling, belonged to no profession, had 
no estate to improve, no children to establish, and yet 
from morning to night he was employed about some 
vagary or other, with as much ardour as if the feteof the 
nation depended on his speed. Fiddling and fishing, 
shooting and coursing, turning and varnishing,, making 
bird-cages and picture-frames, and cabbage-nets and flies 
for anglii^, constructing charades and tagging verses, 
were only a few of his occupations. Then he dallied with 
science, and flirted with, art ; was in a small way a con- 
noisseur, had a tolerable collection of prints, and a veiy 
bad one of paintings, and was moreover a sort of virtuoso. 
I had -not been two days in the house before my good 
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godfather ifitroduced me to his museum; a long room, or 
rather gallery, where, as he boasted, and T well believe, 
neither mop nor broom, nor housemaid, had ever entered. 
This museum was certainly the dirtiest den into which 
I ever ^t foot,— dark to a pitch which took away for a 
while all power of distinguishing objects ; and so dusty as 
to annihilate colour and conifuse form. I have a slight 
notion that this indistinctness was in the present instance 
rather favourable than otherwise to the coUectibn, which, 
I cannot help suspecting, was a thought less valuable 
than itS' owner opined. It consisted,- I believe, (for 
one cannot be very sure), of sundry birds in glas&'cases,' ' 
exceedingly ragged and dingy ; of sulidry stufied beasts,- 
among which the moth had made great havoc ; of sundry 
reptiles, and other curiosities, preserved, pickled— ^what is 
the proper word 1) — ^in glass .bottles ; of a great heap of 
ores, and shells, and spars, covered with cobwebs ; of 
some copper coins all rust ; of half a mummy ; and a 
bit of cloth made of asbestos. The only time I ever 
got into a scrape with my good-humoured host was on 
the score of this last-mentioned treasure. Being as- 
sured by him that it was the veritable, undoubted as- 
bestos; which not only resists the action, of fire, but is 
actually cleansed by that element, I proposed, seeing how 
veiy much it needed purification, that it should undergo 
a fiery ablution forthwith ; but that ordeal was Rejected, 
as too* dangerous ; and I myself certainly considered for 
five minutes as dangerous too, — something of an incen- 
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diaiy^ a fMitk Ouy F«ur, I was lu«ky eoougfa to do 
tfwny Ihe improMion bj admiring, veiy hoaeslly/MMne 
newly caught batterflias, — pretty ioflaots, and not yat 
spoiled, — ^which oceupied one side of a long taUe. They 
weie backed, tp ny great ooBstemation, by a row of 
akuUa, which Mr. Evelyn, having lately .met with 0i. 
Qall'f book, and being mofih smitten with ciaaio — ^I beg 
its new name's paidon — ^phienology, — ^had puzefaaaed, at 
five shilling a head, of the sextoni and now deacanted 
on theis bumpa in a win aa unlike Hamlet's as poasihle. 
The musetim lyas hung mind with lestoona of biida' 
eggi^ strung aeeklaee fasfaten, aa boyi are wont to thread 
them, beiag the part of its contents, which, neit perfaapa 
to hia naw playthings, the skulls, ita owner vaUad meat* 
Indeed, they had an additional ehaxm in hia eyea, by 
beiag> mostly the trophies of his own explottafrom child- 
hood downward. Biid-nesting, always hia favourite 
apart, had been* aince he had dabblied in natuxal histoiy, 
invested with the dignity of a pamuit. He lov«d it aa 
wall aa any child in the pariah; Jiad aa keen an eye to 
hia game» and aa much intrqidity in ita acquisitiQA ; 
oKmbed tieea, delved into hedgerowa, and no more minded 
a rent garment, or a tumble into a ditch, than an uichin 
of eight yeara old. The buttexttea, too, were for the moat 
paft of hik own catching. Ihave myself seen a d^aae after 
a moth that might serve aa a oompanion to> that grand 
Peter-Pmdaiic, << Sir Jeaaph Banks and the En^peror 
of Morocco i" but my godfather had the better of the 
sport, he knocked down his insect. 



To retum to our mvaeum. The la9l aftide thut I 
remember was a pnidigious bundle of autograph8» pazli- 
eularly unselect ; wbere TboDOtas Simib> date ujoJuiown, 
figured by the side of Oliver Cr^weU ; and John Brown, 
equaUy incognito, had the honour of being tied up with 
Queen Etizabeth. I wvuld not be very certain either 
that there might not be an occasional fbrgeiy among 
the greater names ; not on the part of the possessor, he 
would as soon hare thought of forging a banklHll, but on 
that of l^e several venders or donoirs, which last class 
genenily cane autogtaph in hand to beg a favour. Never 
ivas any human beag so epm^te a. subject for impo- 
siiiott, — so entuely devoid of guile himself* so utterly 
unsui^iKious of its existence in others^ he lived as if 
there were not a lie in the worid jr-blessed i^aiUt ol a 
fnak and aident temperaBBent,- and of a memoiy so happily 
eonstifuted, that it retained na more trace of past evU 
&an of last year's douda. 

His living collection was quite k& ^i^, and ahnostas 
«ttt of the way as his dead one. He was an eminent 
bird-£gknbier, and had all sorts of '< smaU Ibul^," as old 
Qiaucer calls them« ia every variety of combiaaati9B« and 
in di^tont stages 0f educati(m ; lior yum professed biid- 
fancier, like your professed florist, is seldom content to let 
natttiet alone. Starlings,, jays, and magpies, learning to 
talk ; bal]£nehes and goUfinehes learning tunes from a 
barrel organ; linneta brought up under a woodlait, 
unUainutg their own notes and studying his; nig^tin- 
galea, some of the ea^ Hesf known in these parts, leambg 
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and he kai kad a 
I17 an czlnindinaiy rnttinn of ingenni^, ke knd 
trifed to kiD,— a feat wkidi a nad waggun goin^ 

Ike poor annaliPoaldkaTe failed to perfvM. Tkii 
the manner. Tke tortotse, as nkort people know. 91 
fisr about ax mondis in tke year- loipid, and genenD^ 
letbea amdcr groond to enjoy kis kalf yeai^s nap : ke 
kad been nuHing Mme da^ wken tke old gaidener d^g 
kim up oat of a cabbage bed, and b i o w g kt kirn in fisr 
dead. My gndfttkfr foigetting kis p rol egfa * kakiti,'and 
jnrt fieah from reading some book on tke efficacy of tke 
wann botb, (be was a great man lor ^ecifics), aooaed 
tke nnhidy land-ciab into hot water, and kiDed it oat- 
ligkt. AH tkat coold be done to lepair tke miadluef was 
tiied, and ke was finally replaced in kis old bnirow, die 
cabbage bed ; bat even boiying failed to bting kim to fife 
again. TUs inisadvenbire latker damped Mr.Evelyn*s 
zest far ovdandisk favmuitek After aD, kis real and 
abiding pets were cliildren,-^^]nldren of afl ages, from 
six monflis old to twehe yeais. He bad nmdi of tke 
ckild in kis own c omp oa i tion; kis sweet and simple 
nature, his restlemnen and memment, hannoniaed with 
theiis most conqdetely. . He kived a game at romps 
too as wen as they did, and woold join in all dwir qiorts, 
from battledore and drattlecock, to pus in the comer* 
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Hq had no child of his own, — (have I not sidd that he 
was married 1)— no child whom he had an absolute right 
to spoil ; but he made all the children of the place serve 
his turn, and right hxppy were they to be spoiled by 
Mr. Evelyn. 'They all flocked around him, guided by 
that remarkable instinct by which the veriest baby can 
detect a person who really loves it ; ran after him when 
he rode on horseback, thrust their little hands into his 
when he walked, and hung round the stone porch in 
which he had the habit of sitting on a summer afternoon; 
reading the newspaper in the sun, and chatting to the 
passers by, (for he knew every soul in the place, gentle 
or simple) ; heading a long dialogue with one, sending a 
jest after another, and a kind nod to the third. Thither 
his cfients, the children, would resort every evening, as 
much, I verily believe, for love of their patron as for th^ 
gingerbread, apples, and halfpence, — ^the tops, marbles, 
and balls, which used to issue finom those capadous 
magaiines, his pockets. 

The house to which this porch belonged was well 
suited to the tastes and station of its owner j-T-stately, old- 
foshioned, and spacious ; situate in the principal street, 
and commanding the market-place, — a mansion in a town. 
Behind was a formal garden in the Dutch style,— terraces, 
and beds of flowers, and tall yew hedges, and holly and 
box cut into various foaling shapes, — dragons, and 
peacocks, and lions, and swans. Within doors all was 
equally precise and out of date, being (except the museum) 

D tf 
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ndcr the mftaal tad aehnne donniaB.of tke hdj 

Mn. EtelyB fonud j«t die iprt of eootiait wMi Iwr 
hiiiwud, which u wud to Idl best ia inaUi wo Bj. She 
WM aearfy HieaQr jem jouager ia octaalege, bat MOMd 
tweiitj jcm oMcf fiom die meie ebieiiPe of hii vifaci^* 
Is aH CMeirtial peiatetfacj agreed peifectfy ; woe eqvaBj 
chafitaWe» genentti, hoi^itaUe, and jaet; bat el their 
Buaordifieieiieeetbeiewaf iioeiid« Sbewaegiafe,a]id 
fknr^ and foimal^ — iqiiight»tfai]iy and pale; dicMedwidi 
a ton of fober epiendoar, wne.a gicat qaanti^ of old- 
lariuoned jeweUoy, went airing ereiy itf, and got np^ 
brwkftited, dined, mpped, and went to bed at emctfy 
the taaoe nmmte thewhok year nmnd,— dock-woik was 
never more legniar* Then ibe wae addicted to a liianig 
and fidgetly nealneie, inch ae is h^ proper ^ old maidt 
or Dntch women, and k^,the boate afloat with perpe- 
taai aooaringf ;niomwer, ihe had a hatred of motion and 
idlenem, andpomied, ae a dntj, fomelong, tireMme, nee- 
loM piece of hand^-woffc,— fanttingacarpet fivinetanoe, 
or knitting a rak, or cooetnicting that hideoos piece of 
female jeineiy, a patch-woik coonteipane. The room in 
whiefa I ilept bene notable testimoiiy to her indnetiy; the 
niiole fringe of the bed and window cortains being com- 
poeed of her knotting, and the hearth-rag of her wocfc, as 
well as a chair, miscalled eaiy, stnfliMl into a haidnem, 
bomping against you in ereiy direction, and covered with 
hige flowen, in small tent stitch, — ^flowen that wouldbaTe 
donehonoortothe gardens of Brobdignag. Besides this. 
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she was a genealogist, and used to bewilder herself and 
her hearers in a labyrinth of pedigree, which even at this 
distance of time it gives me a head-ache to think of; nay, 
she was so unmeidftil as to expect that I should under-' 
stand and recollect all the intricacies of my own descent, 
and how I came to be of kin to the innumerable cousins 
to whom she introduced me, — ^I could as soon have learnt 
that despair of my childhood, the multiplication table. 

AU this might seem to compose no veiy desirable com- 
panion jbr an idle girl of sixteen ; but I had not been a 
week in the house before I loved her very nearly as well 
as my dear godfather, although in a different way. Her 
thorough goodness made itself felt ; and she was so per- 
fectly a gentievroman, so constantly considerate and kind, 
so liberal and charitable in deed and vrord, nobody could 
help loving Mrs. Evelyn. Besides, we had one taste in 
common, a fondness for her peculiar tenitoiy, the orchard, 
a large grassy spot covered with fine old fruit trees, 
divided from the flower garden on the north by a mag- 
lufioent yew hedge, bounded on one side by a filbert vrslk, 
on the other by the high ivied stone wall' of the potagerie, 
and sloping down on the south to a broad sparkling rivu- 
let, whidk went dancing along like a thing of life, (as 
your northern rivulet is apt to do), forming a thousand 
tiny bays -and mimic promontories, and letting in a 
■prospect of matchless beauty. Fancy a winding wood- 
land valley, a rural bridge, a village vrith its gothic chuich, 
and a steep aecUvity crowned with the ruins of a venerable 
castle, thrown together with a felicity of form andeolour- 

D D 2 
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lag wmtm wmffn. ba— a 

aad ym win fc»e a £uBt idea of dbe 

ffirhJHJi t/ndcT UK jvw mtofft^ mi a 
■et widi mca ind mmc^sm 
hcfbs, were Mis. Efd|ja's pels, her mIj pels, Ae 
flbe was » tad of tfaca, and vKled tkcai » oAn, 
laiedtowwderttati^allowvdtbeMtobelakBi; ImI 
her lote of bees was balanoed by her eztnovfiaaiy pre> 
ililw.'tM>u MT hooey • honey, €tptOmuj^ when 
the oomb, was, in her ■and, a specific §ar all 
aa oaifenal panarra, ihtt tne t&ar ntm. She impale d 
her owD good heahfa colirely to this sahrtaiy reginen; 
and was sore to traee eveiy iOiieas ihe heaid of to some 
neglect of honey-eoling. That she never eoold pverafl 
on her fansband to taste thb natmal bokam, (as die 
was wont to call it), nuut hate been tike great evil of 
her matrimonial life. Eveiy morning did die predict 
death or disease to the stnidy recusant ; and ereiy morn- 
ing was die answered by die same keen glance of the 
laagfaing hazel eye, and die same arefa nod of defiance. 
There be lat, a fiving witness that man might thrive 
withont honey. It was really too provoking. 

Anotherpoint in diqmte between them arose oot of Mr. 
Evelyn's extrabidinaiy addiction to match-making. He 
always insisted on calling marriage a bappy ceremony, 
although one should think he had attended weddings 
enough to know that a funeral is generally lively in the 
comparison ; and I am persuaded that, dear as he held 
bis genuine asbestos^ a piece of bride-cake, drawn 
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nine times through the ring, would, for the time being, 
have been held the greater treasure. Accordingly, he 
was the general confidant of all courtships <^ gentility 
within ten miles, and even, with all deference be it 
spoken, of some wooings which had no gentility to boast -, 
for his taste being known, and his abilities . in that line 
duly appreciated, half the youths in the town came bow- 
ing to his honour to beg his good word. To his honour's 
good word, and his own goodly person, did John Bell,, 
head waiter of the Greyhound, owe the felicity of calling 
the buxom widow Wilson, the rich landlady of that well 
accustomed inn, Mrs. Bell. To his honour's good word, 
and a threatened loss of custom, was Robert Ford, the 
smart young linen-draper, indebted for the fair hand of 
Margaret Car, sole heiress of Archy Car, Scotchman and 
baib^, between whom and old Robert Ford a Capulet 
and Montagu feud, originating in a quarrel about their 
respective countries, had subsisted for a dozen years. No- 
thing short of my godfather's threatening to learn to shave 
could have brought that Romeo and Juliet together. His 
honour related these exploits wiUi great complacency, 
whilst his wife did not fail to remind him of the less for- 
tunate exertions of his talent. How his influence gained 
poor Will, the blacksmith, his shrew, or Jem, the gar- 
dener, his daudle. But such accidents will befall the 
ablest diplomatists. The grand object of his schemes, at 
present, was an union between two individuals of his 
own household. Mrs. Evelyn's personal attendant was 
a stiff", perpendicular old maid, bony and meagre in 
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her fittw, with sed^Ur, aad 
aspect, — fivtherert, a 
vafanbfe fenraat. Mr. £vd^ Ittd been 
J latiilhiml fia dot aanabla ifanipi, (Mb. 
bj UBie), far the last tan yean, and had begn to ( 
afsaeoeai, when all ai imee itoeenred to him to strike 
■p a malch IwA f H ie tt her and his old rnarliwiw, Saaiad — 
a nnd, jolly old hadic^» hfand and bfarfr, with a hnad 
led boBp a know 111^ sno, and a most uugiiiBeent eoadi- 
^i^^Kk^ ^ng. Be began in dne ktm by lallyiaglfas. 
EaibleCon on her eonqnesL Mrk EmMelon minced and 
simperad, — no objection in that qnaitor ! Then he CQn-> 
salted BIrs. Evelyn, — Mn. Evdyn lemonstnted ; — that, 
h o w e f w, be knew, finim experience, might be 
Then he kogfaed at Samnd,— Samnel tHnstled y 
was lather dismaying. The nest day he l e tuin e d to the 
chaige and again Sam whistied ; w ms e and worse I — 
A third time his diaster attacked him, and a Aiid time 
did Samnel whistle ; — and any boify hot my god&dier 
woaU have despaired. He, however, did not. At this 
point stood die game wb«n I left the nwth ; and die veiy 
fiitt letter I received fiom Bfrs. Evelyn infenned me diat 
the'marriage was setded, the wedding-day fixed, and Ae 
bride-cake porefaased. And the next brought tidings, 
(for I still had donbts of Samuel), diat the ceremony was 
actually peifonned, and the happy knot tied ; and Mn. 
Evelyn seemed pacified, and the bridegroom resigned,—^ 
notwithstanding my dear god&ther ! 



AMICI. 



NvMc unus petit astra, mox et alter : 
Cui non raptus amicus 1 Omnis, Aule, 
Infra natus amor peribit infra. 
Quem terrena quies beftrit, illi . 
Non post ante obitnmye erit quod optat 

Ultra Temporis ipmus volatum, 
Torvse tristia regna Mortis ultra. 
Est felii regio, est--^bi reoeptts 
Hand evum, 'vdut halitus, per auras 
Vanesdt ; aeque amor, caducuB ignis, 
Statim exstingaitur, ut mieave coDpit. 

Est Bttpri i«gio, Mt— ubi suorum 
Velli amplexibvs hand eiit timendnm : 
JEtemk sed Amor boms ooroll4 
Cinget tempora, ibique mortuorum 
Fern lata Fides videt catervas. 



SONG. 

BY JOHV CI.AKE* 
I. 

LoTB, {Mictiee not ifaott wily ways. 

My coDflcuNis heaxt to move, 
Afiected anger but betrays 

Snapidoas dimbls of love ; 
That free, ifkae fiowns at win can dweU, 

Where cold deool begmltt. 
May just as easy and as well 

Dissemble whUe it tnilas. 

11. 

Thy face is fair, let that sdlke. 

And scorn a meaner po¥Fer; 
W(»tfa adds to beanxty's fiding piiee. 

As fragrance to the flowed 
And thoi^ you frown or smile in jest. 

My folly most declare 
A weakness bums within my breast. 

Feels all in earnest there ! 
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I HATR reserved to myself space for a few incidental remarks 
which, had they been oi safficient importance to have warranted 
their appearance in the preface* would have swelled it to an in- 
ordinate length. 

I trust the ladies will excuse the introduction of a few latin 
verses into the pages of the Souvxnir. I allude to the beautiful 
translation of Mr. Montgomery's " Friends," with which I was fa- 
voured soon after the publication of the volume for 1825, by my 
friend the Archdeacon wrangham ; to my classical readers they 
caniiot fail of proving acceptable, as proceeding from the pen of 
one of the most accompAshed scholars of the age. 

A great number of anonymous contributions have been received 
sincethepublicatloltof thefiiTfiaARY Souvsnik for 1825, which 
it is quite impossible to. mention more particularly here, and 
equally so to reply to privktely. These articles, which happen to 
l>e all unsuited to my purpose, are consigned to the care of Messrs. 
Hurst, Itohinson, ana Co., addressed to the Initials respectively 
subscribed to them. I am obliged to the parties for their kind in- 
tentions, and AS sevelal of the pieces, although ineligible for publi- 
cation in this work, are possessed of great merit, I trust that each 
contributor will ascribe the non-insertion of any article with 
which he may harve favoured me to the cause which is most flat^ 
tering to his or her self-esteem. 

It Is, perhaps, hardly necessary to mention, that the contents of 
the present volume are not precisely what were announced in the 
Ulerary Gazette some weeks ago, several pieces hating given 
place to productions received after the list had been printed, and 
some few having fceen omitted because it was discovered, on 
making up the pages of the li^er sheets, that it would be imiM>8- 
sible to include them without materially increasing the bulk of 
the volume. Even as it is an extra half-sheet has been introduced. 
Among the poems thus necessarily excluded, are Gertrvdk db 
Balx,Ths Plaoub Ship, To-Moaaow and Ybstkbdat, Tbb 
Lady and tbb Mbrlin, Kma Pbdro's RBVBN«B,aDdDBATB 
Cbowbbd, by the Bditor ; and unpublished poems by Dr. Lang- 
home and Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. 

Mr. Montgomery mentions in bis Sheflield Iris, thaX the " Lines 
on leratving a scene in Bavaria," by Mr. Campbell in the L. S. for 
1825, were orifiaally published, about twenty years ago, in ah 
obscure newspaper, long siAce defunct, entitled *' The Alfred.** 
Mr. M. considers the poem one of the most powerful compositions 
of its author. The little piece, from the same pen, inserted in the 
present volume, may, it is possible, have appeared under similar 
eircumstanoes. I am not* however, aware that it has. The same 
reoMrk will apply to thelittle epifram by Mr. Coleridge. Neither 
of these poems was furnished by their authors. The song 
ascribed to Sheridan was presented to me as original, by a distin- 
guished living poet. 

A. A. W. 



LITERARY SOUVENIR FOR 1825. 



A few copies may still be had of 

THE LITERARY SOUVENIR; 

oa 
CABINET OF POETRY AND ROMANCE, 

FOR 1826. 

EDITED BY 
ALARIC A. WATTS. 

PRINTBD rOM 
HURST, ROBINSON, AND CO., B, WATERLOO PLACE. 



Independently often highly finished line engravings by Charles 
Heath, Finden, &c. &c. &c. from designs by Copley Fielding.Brock- 
edon, Nash; Corbould, Wrlffht, and other eminent artists, and 
three plates of fac-similes of the hand-writing of the living poets 
of Britain, this worlc contains about seventy original articles ^n 

Srose and verse (tales, romances, and poems), from the pens of 
lir Walter Scott, Thomas Campbell, esq., Mrs. Hemahs> the Rev. 
C. R. Maturin, James Montgomery, esq., L E. L. author of the 
" Improvisatrice," James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, the Rev. G. 
Croly, the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, Allan Cunningham, the Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, the Editor of the Literary Gazette, J. H. Wif- 
fen, esq., Mrs. Opie, Delta (of Blackwood's Marazine), the Author 
Qf " May you like it," the Rev. C. C. Colton.theRev. Thomas Dale, 
William Read, esq., the late Ismael Fitzadam,the sailor poet, the 
late Heil>ert Enowles, Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, David Lyhd- 
say, author of the " Dramas of the Ancient World," Alaric A. 
Watts, &c. &c. &c. 

. Among the embellishments are — I. the Mother and Child, from 
a painting bv Broekedon. H. the Bay of Naples, from a drawing 
by Copley Fielding. III. Mary Queen ofScots and Chatelar in the 
Boudoir of Holyrood, from a design by Duels. IV. the Decision 
of the Flower, from a drawing by Wright after Retsch. V, a view 
of Lyons, from a drawing by Broekedon. VI. Kirkstall Abbey, 
from a drawing by, Charles Cope. VII. Ishmael and Miriam at 
the Fountain of Engaddi, froiir a design by Wright. VIII. View 
of Paris from the Cemetery of Fere la Chaise, from a painting by 



Literary Souvenir for 1825* 

Nash. IX. the Foitress of Sacuntum, from a Bketeh bv Brocke- 
don. X. Emblematical Frontispiece, from a design by Henry 
Corbould. XI. and XII. External embellishments, viz. The 
Hebe, and Dancing Girl, of Canoya. XIII., XIV., and XV. Fac- 
similes of the hand-writing of Sir Walter Scott, Roscoe, Barton, 
Oifford, Colton, Crabbe, Campbell, Lamb, Opie, Wiffen, Polwhele, 
Wrangham, Shee, Byron, Cunningham, Rogers, Maturin, Hogg, 
H. Moore, Baillie, Bowles, Cornwall, Procter, Moore, Hemans, 
R«ad, Coleridge, Tennant, Wilson, Southey, Croly, Milman, 
Montgomery, Wordsworth, L. E. L. 

The following are a few of the many Testimonies which have 
already appeared in various Periodical Publications, in favour of 
the LiTKaAEY Souybnik : — 



If Ui« l^tuute ol^Mt of pnrtodiod eritioluB ba to rawnutaad to the pabUe raoh worko 
■■ doMrro it> uaXnomga, and ozpoM tMj and fidaa taate, wa Bay, in tka diaehana of tha 
flnt of tfaaaa oOoaa, ba allowad to oritioiaa tha Lilararf AovmmiV. Tka loadlnf ekaneter 
df tka ntielaa ia saparior, tka daaiga is azoallant, and, if ricktlv p r oaaaatad, tka Litararp 
tfoavan^r luy ti^o tka kigkatt tank amoag pariodioal pabueanoaa. Tka aiaat aadoaai 
UlaiaiT olunactan of tka day ara aatoag iU eoatribaton. Witk aaek wiitaia, aad pakliakad 
aaaaaQvgtka wock ka* ovory aiianoo « attalaiaf to atoady exeoUoaoa aad aadanaf lapa- 
tatlan. Tkaliaiitatlaaaof eaiVorkwiUaotaUowastoqaotaasiztknartofwiiatwaaoaid, 
otkanriM, dwall OB witk gnat plaaMua : tkon ia aaak that b baaatiJkl ia tbo ioanr 
Tka oagiaTiaga wUah aoaoatpaay tlu Littrarjf Snn^mir «• eztraaMly baaatinJ. 



MritUk OrUU. 

Is paiat of liteiary UMrit, tha pain mast ha aaaeadad to tha Lit»rarff Sommur. Mr. 
'Watta mpaan to kava takaa praat pains lo laadar liis littlo work doaarriag of pabUo 
fitToar. Tka ambaUiabnaBts sarpaas tkosa wa kara atar soaa ia aay similar won, do- 
aijaad by artists af talaat, aad aagravad ia a styla of graat baaaty. Wa kara kara a 
d^lay ef goBaiaa taata,— aa alagaat oompaadiam of oar pasaiag Utnary aoraltiaa, wklak 
BO matlaauui aaad ho b*^— «^ to plaea ia tha kaada of a lady oa a aaw year's day. 

N0» Mt0m*Uf Mmgamimt. 

Tka Tolama aoatalaa tkiaa kaadrad aad alaaty-CNV pagaa, writtea by popalar aa- 
thofs: taa axqaisita aagraWan, l>y tho flrst artists; aad tkraa piatas of aetograpks of tko 
priaoipal llring posts. BasMas tka poatiy, of wkiok wa kava qaotad soma avarago 
apaaifltens, tkara ara soaia kalf a soara pnaa tolas, piotwrasqaa or patbatio. Tka pioaa 
talaa are ia (eneral Mod~exeelleBt. Soma of the best pieoos ia tbe JLiimrary Svmvtmir 
are from tbe Bdit«r% pea. Perkapa tka beat poem is by AUaa Caaaiagbam. 

BUeJtwocd't Magasim». 



This is oae of the meat alegaat aad attraetiTe little Tolamos that here yet ap peared ia 
I «M of literary laxarr, aad does eqaal eredit to tke Editor's taste aad tka spfait of tke 
PaUiskers. Tke work is iatended to be eoatiaaed aaaasHy, aad, if the faton Toiamee 



ahoald eofrespoad ia tka merit of the origiaal eempoaitloas, soul tke style of tke omballiak- 
maats, to this speoimoa, there oaa be ao doabt that Its yoariy appeaiaace will tw hailed 
with tke most oaaqalToeal aiarks of pablie fitroar. Not tke least pleasing and iaterestiag 
pooBu are tkese Airalsked by the Editor. Some of the plataa are ezgaisltely eagraved. 

MeUetie Ktntm. 



3fr. Watts' pnbffeatiaa disdaim the title aid e«ee of as idasaaaek, daimiag tnvm 
merely as a eolleetioa ef origiaal pioeea ia proaa aad Tana, to fnrm an alMnat new year'a 
gill. Oar readers are aet aaaeqaaiated wiik tbe poelie merit of Mr. Watts' owa eomjpo- 



gin. uar raaaers are aet aaaeqaaiaiea wita tae poene mem oi ut. watts' owa eomjpo- 
sitioas, aad tkay will Sad tkomselTos bo straagars to kis assaeiates ia tkis aadertakiag. 
Tkese aamea mast, of tkemselres, stamp tke aatare ead merit of tke oompoaitians, wMek 
ara aol oaly so aamervos, bat so extiemely Tarions ia their saUcets, that It is eqaidly 
impossible fiir as to giro aay detailed ekaracter of tkem. Tke OBgiaTiaga are rery 
pleasiag, and tke wkole Tolame b prepared in the BMat fcaadsoma maaaer. 

MtnUhJfMMUw. 

The Ht^rarf Scmvtmir boasb snob a eatalogne of eoatrlbntors, that were oae-half ef 
their oompesitioBS to be pnblished aa a Tolame, at aay period of the year, wa shoaU ba ia- 
eliaed to raak it amoag the mast strikiag prodaetieas of tke prom, aad treat it, perkwas, 
witk greater eoBsiderBnoa tkaa wa pay to tke wkole togetker, asswmlag tke more toy-uKe 
shape of a Christasae prsseat. That the tfeuMMtr riMs fiw above thb oider will m felt 
whe»we state that amoag its ooateata are original pioeea by Sir Waltar Seott, Campbell, 



Literary Seuvemrfor 1825. 

MalailH, Haatti^ muk Maw tHhm mmU I— ■ wtmm, m mil ■• MMpaaw #oal>ABtfaM» 

STWT dbl* writon, wli* Sam akaaaa to wih i iaMgalte. Than an, ia Awt, afcawa 
itT ialaa. tvwuwaa. aiaA paaaM, bf thaM 4irtlac«ldwil yaiiAM ; a^ tha TofauM U 
adoTMd hj MTanl adadfaWa aH^nman af lahjaate iraQ okoaaa fcr Ha {Uaatntfaa. — TW 
Litmrarm «a««MMV to aaiMBtly aMllM, Ml aiUy ta taka a faaaaat plaaa aaoaf^ tlMaa 
■odani iBproTamaati wUeh wa kava aaDaA Aanaab, bat ta a ftatlaa la avarjr dnar- 
iaf>«aaai aad Ulmryirhava feaala laala aai Ulanurj y ia dt ii eK aM pntbU. 

X<««wy 0M«Ma. 



Tkb b OM af fka aaal ^tt-tl*'' Htfa Taiawna tkat 
Tlw Bdltor. Hr. Alaria A. Walla, hiauatf ■ poat of ao inaB fcaa, kaa nlUa« te kit 
aid a kast af amlaaat writan. wbaaa aaltad eoatrfbatioM iMal aaawa papalarity to 



daad, parfM gaaa af aiti— mt ara Ilia khia ri ari aa^Jaffto Itoa kaastUU. 



Tka baak kafiwa aa mmf wall ha enaaWaiad a daaaaraaa rival to Aakanaaaa'a Wmrmat 
mm Nat. Ito aagnviaca aiv, iadaad. apiaadid } and tka eaaMbatiaM, wkiak aibvl anaf 
kappy apadaaaaa af Ol tkaf to baaatUal ia paatijr aad vaaaaoa. an tka paadactiaaa af 
aaimal af tka mnA dtotiantobad writan af tka d^r- To ehaarra tkat tka JU*»rmrf 
M mt vu dr ia ftaagkt witk tka kappr aftMtf of writan of laek ki^k rapato, to aot anl/ to 
giva aw raadaiB a tolanbia idaa of ft* okanMtor. bat to baatow apoa It, at tka iMaa tttNi, 
wkat to, ia oar opiaioa, ita paaiaat aalogiaa. Ika talaa la pma a» all varj fcaa atifal . 



na £<f«r«ry5oaoimfrbai«i7plaadBf IMlawofk. It kaa maak aara varioty tb«i 
•Itkar af to riTab, aad Ito paetrj to maarally of a aaparior ekaiaelar. Conaidaiakla palas, 
* ' lad, aast kave baaa takaa to eodaot togetkar to great ajpambar af piaoat pottaating a^ 

k atori^ Bad fbr tbb a good daal of piaiia to dae to tka Kditor. Saek p l aea a arc af 



ladaod, aast kave baaa takaa to eodaot togetkar to great ajpambar of piaoat pottaating a^ 
■nob ateri^ aad fbr tbb a good daal of piaita to dae to tka Kditor. Saek p l aea a are af 
paimaaaat tatareot, aad auy ba raad agaia aad agala witk daiigkt. T%t aaiaallhk— ati 



af tka Xttararf Btmvmtir ara vaiy flaaly azaaatad. No aaa oaa ftU to ba daIHgMad 
witb tka akaratfag VUm •/ Xrjfoita, tka Forlra— ^Smgmntmmi, or tkat awaat littb goto, 
KirhMtM AUtg. Tka Ftaia ^ Pari*, alto, ftaa Pet* U Ckaiaa, fa Tan ta«. 

Bmkingkam't Orimtal HataU. 



In ttat apadao of atHttf wbiab oaaaitto ia vlabtarlag to aaati 
giatiiieatlf af taato aad aaatlBaat, tka Xir«r«ry Sam/aamir aiajr ba 
10 tka axtoat of to ataattary Hadtt. Tka aagrafiaga ara ymtj baai 



Btal 
. ba traljrtaid to 
oagraTiaga ara Tory'baaatlfBL aad tka prial- 
lag aad gattiag ap eoaiaiaatuato botk witk tketo anbaUitkoMab and with tka Uteratara 
tkoy aaeompaaT. Of tkb wa aaad oaly aieatkn tka aaaiaa of Campball, Maatcoaiaiy, 
Materia. Hn. HaMat, ft*, ka. h». m amomg tka dfaHagahkad aaatrikatoaa, tobaipaA 
Ika attaaliaa of tka &b, aad tka gallaat pi aaaal aakanirto tka JUtararm Somaamir. 

Mamtllf MaigaHma. 

Tka Litanmf Samaamtr, a aow aad baaaliM aaaaal pablieaUoa, of wUek tka aattor 



of jr<rMjir^M^JU«i>tf«rf,baa Kditor. Itb baljaatleato aay tkat,8o braarai _ 
Ifcab aoatrikatSoat to tka wwk kafera a«, Kr. Watto baa tkowa klaioalf qaito aooal ta Ow 
atoat eatobfatad af kb oanaapoadaalt, tkoarii aaaBg tkan wa obaan* Sir wJtar 8«at^ 
Mrt. Hamaaa, fee. ka. k«. Ika eaballbk«aato of tkb Httb Tolaaa ara brilUaiA aad 
dalioato tpaalBaaa of tk« porfbotfoa of Una engrariag ia tkit ooaatry. Aaiogg tka miaoalr 
laaiaa ia proaa aad varaa tkat eaaotltato tka diwiaUad aoatoab of tko Samvamir, aaay aia of 
great Bant, aad aoaa witkoat loaM plaailag iatotaot. Wa arc dad to flad aaaag tko« i 



of tko aaat labked aad powarfiil ooatpoaitiaBt of TliOBiaa CaBpbaU. It may ba omBdoatlj 
- . I feeod b BMia llkaly to aiaka tka autkoi 



tkat aotklag floai tka aasM kaod b aMia llkaly to aiaka tka author immortal. 

Jf r. aroMfgamory'a Sk^gMd Iria. 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

> In the course of the ensuine Seoion 
Will be publisbcd* in one yol. n.oap Svo, with a Tignetta title-page. 

LYRICS OF THE HEART; 



OTHER POEMS. 

BY 

ALARIC A. WATTB^ 
Author of ** Poetical Sketches, ^e." 

ALSO, m DBOBM BSa, 

Id one Tolanie, fookeap oetavo, with a new engraved Tignette 
title-page, from a design by Nbsfibld, 

THE FOURTH EDITION OP 

POETICAL SKETCHES; 

THE PROFESSION, THE BROKEN HEART, &c. 
WITH STANZAS TOE MUSIC, 

AND 

OTHER POEMS, 

BY 
ALARIC A. WATTS. 



^ Mr. Watts writes with much elegance and simplicity, and we 
like his compositions for their entire freedom from exaggeration. 
He writes sincerely, and his sincerity has been felt; for we 
scarcely remember any instance of so unostentatious a Writer as 
he is, and, without any boast of originality, acquiring so much po- 
pular favour in so short a time.— Blackwood's Mag. Jan. 1835. 
This Uttle volume contains not a few of the sweetest and 
brightest gems of genuine poetry. Mr. Watts is one of the eom- 

{»aratively small number of poets or writers who have escaped the 
nfection of the prevailing taste for exaggeration and elaborate 
eccentricity, and whose study it is to reflect back to the mind of 
the reader, images of simple nature and unsophisticated senti- 
ment. Hence it is that his compositions are distinguished by a 
delicate simplicity, a winning tenderness, and a purity of senti- 
ment as rare as they are deliffhtfnl. In a word. He has succeeded 
In conveying to the minds of nis readers the sentiments and feel- 
ings which influenced his own, and in breathing over his pages a 
spirit of deep sympathy with the beauties of nature, ahd the des- 
tinies of man, which can hardly fail to rentier his Uttle volume 
extremely interesting to almost every class of readers, and to 
secure for its author a permanent rank among the iMst poets <^ 
the day.— Coiii8TABLB*s Bdinbuboh Mao. Oct. 1833L 



Worhpreparifkgfir PMieati&n, ' 

For tendernMs, true feeVkng, and poeticml taste, fetr of our 
llviiig bards advance claims to regard soperior to those oalMded 
in this small and modest volume. — Lit. Gas. Oct 3, 1^. 

The additional pieces are worthy of the beautiful and feeling 
eompositions with which they have been associated.— Lit. Oak. 
July, 1884. 

It is impossible for any one to read thesejpoems without being 
deeply struck with their extreme beauty. Tney are full of touch- 
ing appeals to our sympathies, and we scarcely know any living 
poet woo has been more successful in his expmsion of the gentler 
affections. — Lit. Mitsbum, Oct. 11, 1882. 

The chief merits of Mr. Watts's poetry lies in pathos and ten- 
demess ; in describing some of the most exquisite sensibilities of 
our nature, in impressive colouring, combined with that genuine 
simplicity' v.-hich never fails to please, and which is, at the- same 
time, one of the best tests by which a true poet may be dlstin- 
gai8hed.-^MBTB0p. Lit. Joub. Oct. 1884. 

A little volume, containing much pleasing poetry. Mr. Watte 
often vrrites with pathos, and occ^ionally with power. — Moh. 
Rbv. Feb. 1884. 

Mr. Watts frequently reminds his readers of Moore, or Barrv 
Cornwall. There is, however, more of lieart, though Jess of bril- 
liancy in his lyrical poems than in those of the former ; whilst he 
displays more purity of taste and sentiment than th^ latter. We 
could not pi^s over a volume of such modest pretensions, dis- 
playing, at the same time, so much genuine poetieal feeling, sen- 
sibility, and refinement. — Eolbctio Rbv. Jan. 1884. 

We perused these poems on their first appearance, and we have 
now re-perused them with no diminution of the pleasure we ex- 
perienced at first meeting with them. They display throughout "m 
true poetical vein. Some of the minor pieces are eminently 
pleasing. — Nbw Mon. Mao«Nov. 1823. 

It is not on the descriptive merits of Mr. Watts, even in his 
most successful attempts, beautiful as they undoubtedly are, that 
we feel disposed to bestow our chief praise. This we would re- 
serve for his pathetic pieces, which breathe the very soul of feel- 
ing and tenderness, in language which no contemporary poet, 
with the exception of Barry Cornwall, could equaL —Mon. Mao. 
May, 1883. 

It would be a waste of time to discuss Mr. Watts' capabilities 
as a poet. His volume has attracted the favourable notice of 
almost everv reviewer. In these times, it is certainly no small 
praise that his poems do not contain a single syllable militating 
against religion or morality.— Gbnt. Mag. July, 1824. 

This volume contains many beautiful poems. We perform our 
duty in strongly recommenoing it to the public. — Mon. Cbit. 
Oaz. Sept. 1834. 

In smoothness of versification, felicity of imagery, and vigour 
of description, Mr. Watts may rank with some of the most re 
Bpectable-poete of the day. These is scarcely one of his poems 
that does not contain some beauties --Lit. Cbbon. Oct. 85, 1883. 
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